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Andy  at 
Palm  Beach 


TtLL  It  to  Sweenet! 


— serious  thinker 


CERTAIN  merchant  of  this 
town  broke  out  into  print 
JL  JLa  while  ago  with  some 
unusual  advertising.  He  called  atten' 
tion  to  the  fact  that  hkc  every  trades- 
man,  he  liked  to  show  his  best  and 
highest  priced  stock  in  his  windows 
— but  had  lower  priced  gpods  inside 
he  liked  to  sell  as  well.  The 
baker,  he  said,  fills  his  window  ^ 
with  cake,  but  makes  his  living 
by  selling  bread.  This  business,  A 
be  reminded,  has  been  built  on  ^ 
small  sales,  and  small  customers  3 
were  still  welcome.  And  to  give  M 
point  to  such  utterances,  he  ^ 
closed  them  with  exclamatory 
captions  about  suits  and  overcoats 
at  $35. 

One  of  our  men,  who  has  nursed  a 
few  men's  wear  accounts  to  new 
business  health  in  the  columns  of 
The  News,  read  these  unusual  adver¬ 
tisements.  Here,  he  thought,  is  a 
man  who  is  cultivating  the  Sweeneys 
— whose  advertising  would  make 
more  customers  in  The  News. 


The  merchant  gave  him 

audience  and  his  story  reception, 
courteous,  cool,  and  iK)n-committal. 
At  last  he  leaved  through  an  issue  of 
The  News,  stopped  opposite  the 
editorial  page,  and  frowiied.  That, 
he  said,  is  what  I  don't  like  about 


March  Averages 

Daily — 859,679 

(The  largest  daily  circulation  in  America^ 

Sunday — 1,099,106 


your  paper.  1  want  my  advertising 
to  reach  serious  thinkers,  and  not  the 
type  of  people  who  read  that  stuff. 

“That  stuff”  was  the  Gump  strip. 
Andy  Gump,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
tell  anybody  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness,  is  the  caricaturical  character, 
synthetic  of  all  human  weak- 

!  nesses  and  wise  cracks,  who 
dominates  the  best  known  comic 
strip  in  the  world. 

Andy  is  circulated  in  about 
six  million  copies  of  more  than 
two  hundred  daily  newspapers. 
It  is  known  among  publi^ers  as 
a  sure  fire  feature.  It  brings  the 
hipest  prices  ever  paid  for  such 
a  rrature,  and  cams  its  creator, 
Sidney  Smith,  a  guaranteed  min-  ^ 
imum  (by  contract)  of  a  hundred  ^ 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  has  M 
never  had  a  failure — never  failed  n 
to  gain  and  hold  circulation,  to  H 
make  interest  and  friends.  Every  V 
publisher  who  buys  it  knows 
that  on  any  blue  news  Monday, 
when  the  world  and  his  copy  desk 
are  as  devoid  of  excitement  and  cheer 
as  an  empty  slab  in  the  city  mor^e — 
that  Andrew  Gump,  Esq.  wiU  give 
the  reader  his  money's  worth,  will 
furnish  a  reason  for  conning  static 
pages  of  routine  news  and  advertise¬ 
ments. 

For  any  advertiser  to  disregard 
this  feature  is  folly;  and  to  disregard 


the  people  who  read  it  is  (harsh 
word)  snobbery. 


ANCIENT  GREECE  was  per- 
2\.  liaps  the  best  known  hangout 
for  assorted  all  around  serious  thhik- 
ers.  The  Greeks  hung  up  new  records 
for  philosophy,  politics,  painting, 
feasting  and  fighting;  for  jurispru¬ 
dence,  ethics,  running,  democracy, 
doubting,  drama,  music,  sculptui^ 
speech-making,  scoffing,  dvic  con¬ 
duct  and  baming.  They  advaiKed 
every  known  form  of  art  but  one — 
dress. 

Sartorially,  they  were  a  total  loss. 

Socrates,  one  of  their  most  eminent 
serious  thinkers,  spent  his  whole  life 
in  the  moral  equivalent  of  a  sheet. 
Diogenes  lived  in  a  barrel,  but  didn't 
even  wear  one.  All  of  Greece 
didn't  mean  as  much  to  the  clothing 
industry  as  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  And 
today,  what  serious  thinker  that  you 
know  will  give  a  whoop  about  thi^- 
five-dollar  suits  and  overcoats — if  he 
isn't  too  discouraged  to  think  of 
dothes  at  all? 


The  only  “serious  thinkers'' 
who  count  for  anything  to  any 
advertiser  are  those  who  take  your 
advertising  seriously — who  take  a 
serious  interest  in  your  business, 
your  merchandise,  your  promises — 
who  think  seriously  of  their  own  com¬ 
fort  and  conveniences  and  sav- 
|8  ings  and  general  advancement. 

*  Tell  It  to  Sweeney — serious 
thinker — the  average  man  and 
1^  the  average  family  or  New  York. 

Tell  It  to  Sweeney  who  is  not 
^  too  preoccupied  or  too  blase  or 
I  too  prosperous  not  to  want  and 
be  interested  in  most  everything, 
including  what  you  have  to  offer. 
And  Tell  It  to  Sweeney  in  The 
News.  The  largest  daily  circulation 
in  America  now  exceeds  800,000; 
reaches  a  majority  of  every  type  of 
consumer  in  every  part  of  New  York 
City;  has  highest  attention  value 
because  of  its  small  page;  and  costs 
far  less  than  any  other  medium.  Get 
the  fficts. 


This  is  Number  Twenty-two  of  the  Sweetiey  Series. 
If  you  haven’t  read  the  others,  write  for  them. 
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Our  Message  to  the  A.N.P.A. 


— Continued  use  of 


Gritless  News  Ink 

Maintains  Highest  Standards  of 
American  Newspaper  Printing 

Manufactured  by 

The  Ault  Wiborg 

Company 

Our  Reputation  for  Quality  is  the  Result  of 

Standardization  -  and  -  Service 


— the  tendency  of  all  business.  We 
have  standardued  our  products,  insure 
ing  quality  and  uniformity.  This  is 
appreciated  by  publishers  every' 
where. 


— the  keynote  of  successful  co' 
operation.  Our  many  distributing 
stations  insure  prompt  service  to  all 
customers,  no  matter  where  they  are 
located. 


OUR  WEB  PRESS  COLORS  and  INTAGLIO  INKS 
are  rivals  of  GRITLESS  NEWS  INK  for  Popularity 


AMERICAN  BRANCHES  OF  THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI  BALTIMORE  CHICAGO  BUFFALO 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  ATLANTA 

BOSTON  RICHMOND  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 


MILWAUKEE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

MINNEAPOLIS  LOS  ANGELES 

NEW  ORLEANS  HOUSTON 
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Markrt  oj  //ic  Plain 
Dealer 


of  1895  National  accounts 
using  ALL  Cleveland 
newspapers,  965  use  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

exclusively! 


The  Plain  Dealer 
has  the  BUYERS 


The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
maintains  overwhelming  lead¬ 
ership  in  national  advertising 
among  Cleveland  newspapers. 
National  advertisers  are  able 
students  of  markets  and  me¬ 
diums.  They  know  how  best 
to  not  only  reach  the  buyers 
but  to  sell  them.  Investiga¬ 
tion,  research,  surveys,  re- 
sults  all  are  contributing  factors 


in  determining  the  medium. 

1586  advertisers  out  of  a  total  of 
1895  using  all  Cleveland  news¬ 
papers  use  The  Plain  Dealer. 
Over  50%  of  the  1895  have 
established  the  fact  that  this 
newspaper  alone  does  the  job  in 
Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio. 


—  and  results  confirm  their 
good  judgment. 


Dealer 


Cleveland 


in  Cleveland  and, Northern  Cost  ^WUtsidl  it 


J.  B.  WOODWARD 
110  E.  42nd  St., 
New  York 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 
742  Maricet  Street 
San  Frandscob  CaL 


R.  J.  BroWELL  CO. 
Times  Building 
Los  Angeles,  CaL 


WOODWARD  &  KELLY 
350  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Detroit 
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0-£  control  for  *  twelve- 
unit  presB  with  four  drives, 
end  remote  control ttensfer- 
ewitch  aymtem  for  push¬ 
button  circuit. 


% 


The  G-B  fiiJl  aatoaiatic  presa  coatrot, 
encloeed  as  ahown — ia  convenient, 
compact,  aate  and  efficient. 


A  typical  modem  press  room,  knv-pattem  octuple.  General 
Electric  equipped— Utica  Daily  Preaa,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


The  G-B  turo-motor  drive  ia  except 
tionally  aubatantial  in  conatruction, 
while  occupying  very  little  apace. 


Consider  Your  Investment 


You  justify  the  cost  of  a  modern,  high-speed 
newspaper  press  because  you  need  more  page 
capacity,  and  your  circulation  has  grown — 
you  need  greater  production,  and  you  demand 
a  well-printed  sheet. 


A  good  press  becomes  a  better  press  when 
equipped  with  General  Electric  motors  and 
control.  This  apparatus,  because  of  its  reliabil¬ 
ity  of  performance  and  smoothness  of  control, 
never  fails  to  get  the  paper  out  on  time. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y.,  SALES  OFFICES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


; 
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Classified  Figures  Indicate  the  Way 
the  Tide  is  Going  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  February  and  March,  1925,  classified  figures  show 
THE  PITTSBURGH  GAZETTE  TIMES  carried  a 
total  of  338,982  LINES  OF  CLASSIFIED  ADVER¬ 
TISING. 

An  increase  of  62,748  lines  over  its  competitor  during 
this  two  months  period. 

Comparing  these  two  months  February  and  March  of 
this  year  with  the  same  two  months  of  last  year  THE 
GAZETTE  TIMES  INCREASED  22,876  lines  of 
classified  advertising.  During  the  same  period  its  competi¬ 
tor  LOST  90,370  LINES. 

The  classified  advertising  figures  of  THE  PITTS¬ 
BURGH  GAZETTE  TIMES  indicate  clearly  that  the 
selection  of  THE  GAZETTE  TIMES  by  these  knowing 
advertisers  is  because  this  newspaper  is  read  by  the  people 
who  have  the  means  and  inclination  to  respond  to  advertising. 

Gazette  Times,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Established  July  26,  1786 

Is  the  oldest  newspaper  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun¬ 
tains.  It  was  established  by  John  Scull  and  Joseph  Hall. 

They  came  on  pack  horses  over  the  rough  trail  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  bringing  a  printing  press  with  them  and  a  small 
supply  of  paper, — since  then  it  has  never  missed  an  issue. 

The  Publication  as  it  stands  to-day  represents  138  years 
of  growth,  covering  the  districts  embracing  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Eastern  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  very  thoroughly 
daily  and  Sunday. 


Urban  E.  Dice,  National  Advertising  Mgr.,  Gazette  Sq.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

THE  GAZETTE  TIMES 

Founded  1786 

PUBLISHERS  REPRESENTATIVES 
KNILL-BURKE,  Inc.  R.  J,  BIDWELL  CO. 

Brokaw  Bldg.,  42nd  &  Broadway,  N.  Y.  742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

122  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago  Times  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Constitution  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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HOE  SUPERIORITY 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  Hoe  leadership  in  the  design, 
development  and  manufacture  of  printing  machinery  has  been 
generally  recognized.  Practically  all  the  essential  and  desirable 
features  of  modern  newspaper  and  magazine  rotary  presses,  of 
whatever  make  they  may  be,  are  of  Hoe  origin  and  the  result  of 
Hoe  ingenuity  and  Hoe  skill. 


HOE  “SUPERSPEED”  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 

The  Speediest,  Most  EMcient,  and  Most  Dependable  Newspaper  Press  Made. 

Equipped  with  the  Hoe  Patented  Automatic  Pump  System  of  Ink  Distribution,  Solid  Steel  Plate  and  Impression 
Cylinders  running  in  Roller  Bearings,  Independent  Vertical  Shaft  Drive  for  each  Unit,  Steel  and  Fabroil  Gears. 
Extra  Heavy  Frames  and  other  sp^ial  features.  Actual  running  speed  capacity  80,000  Newspapers  of  12  Pages 
an  hour  and  other  products  in  proportion. 


The  organization  which,  during  the  world’s  most  progressive  Century,  has  so  steadily 
and  successfully  carried  forward  this  work  of  development,  representing  the  energies 
of  so  many  eminent  Hoe  engineers  and  the  expenditure  of  many  millions  of  dollars  in 
inventive  and  experimental  work,  is  today  stronger,  more  vigorous  and  more  progres¬ 
sive  than  ever  before.  It  continues  to  spare  no  effort  or  expense  in  acquiring  the  best 
engineering  skill  and  the  most  efficient  manufacturing  facilities  in  order  to  still  further 
develop  the  art  and  give  to  publishers  and  printers  in  future  even  greater  advancements 
and  better  service  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  thus  paving  the  way  for  still  another 
hundred  years  of  mutually  advantageous  leadership. 

Hoe  Newspaper  Presses  enable  the  quickest  getaway,  give  the  greatest  net 
production,  do  the  best  work  and  have  the  greatest  dependability  and  durability. 

R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

504-520  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

7  South  Dearborn  Street,  Also  at  7  Water  Street, 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  DUNELLEN,  N.  J.,  and  LONDON,  ENGLAND  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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A  Century  of  Leadership 


1822 — The  Smith  press — ^the  first  hand  press  in  which  the  toggle-joint 
principle  was  employed — designed  by  R.  Hoe  &  &>. 

1827 — Washington  hand  press  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1830 — First  flat-bed  and  cylinder  press  ever  used  in  the  United  States 
made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1832 — Single-cylinder  and  double-cylinder  hand-fed  flat-bed  presses  first 
made  in  the  United  States  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1845-6 — Rotary,  type-revolving  machines,  for  newspaper  printing,  in¬ 
vented  by  Richard  M.  Hoe. 

1856 — ^Ten-cylinder,  rotary,  type-revolving  newspaper  machine  manufac¬ 
tured  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1861 — First  successful  curved  stereotype  plate  in  Amerio^  used  by  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  made  from  machinery  built  by  R.  Hoe 
&  Co. 

1871 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  brought  out  first  roll-fed  continuous-printing  rotary 
press  with  gathering  and  delivering  cylinder. 

1874 —  First  four-page-wide  newspaper  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1875 —  Rotating  blade  folding  cylinder  patented  by  Stephen  D.  Tucker  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1875 —  Newspaper  Press  with  paper  rolls  above  the  printing  units  first 
designed  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1876 —  First  newspaper  rotary  web  perfecting  press  with  rapid  folding 
and  gathering  mechanism  exhibited  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  at  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 

1876— R.  Hoe  &  Co.  acauired  patents  for  devices  by  which  webs  of  paper 
could  be  turned  over  after  being  printed  on  one  side  and  the  reverse 
side  presented  to  the  printing  cylinder. 

1880 — First  rotary  magazine  web  perfecting  press  printing  from  curved 
stereotype  plates  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1880 —  Tapeless  delivery  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1881 —  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  introduced  the  triangular  former  folder  thus  making 
possible  the  modem  high-speed  newspaper  press. 

1882 —  First  supplement-inserting  press  and  first  machine  with  two  print¬ 
ing  sections  at  right  angles  to  each  other  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1885 — Angle  bars  for  turning  webs  of  paper  introduced  and  patented  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1887 — Endless  belt  automatic  paper  feed  control  introduced  and  patented 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1887 — Combination  collecting  and  cutting  cylinders  invented  and  patented 
by  ^  Hoe  &  Co. 

1887 —  First  quadruple  (or  32-page)  press,  with  two  folders,  made  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1888 —  First  three-page-wide  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1888 —  Automatic  spring  tension  device  for  equalizing  strain  on  paper  web, 
invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  CJo. 

1889 —  First  sextuple  (or  48-page)  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1889 — Staggered  cylinders  intr^uced  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1889 — Transverse  collecting  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1891 —  Rotary  wire-stapling  mechanism  for  fast-running  presses  invented 
and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1892 —  First  newspaper  press  with  four-roller  ink  distribution,  for  fine 
half-tone  printing,  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  C^. 

1893—  First  multi-color  rotary  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1893 — Hoe  quadruple  newspaper  press  given  highest  award  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Elxposition. 

1895 — First  octuple  (or  64-page)  newspaper  press  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1895 — ^First  combination  newspaper  and  color  rotary  press  made  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Co. 

1897 — Adjustable  spring-seated  propellers  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1897 — First  rotary  newspaper  press  five-plates-wide  made  by  R.  Hoe 

&  c:o. 

1899 — Late  news  devices  introdixred  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1899 — Reversible  cylinder  for  color  printing  invented  and  patented  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1899 —  V  paper  brakes,  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1900 —  Central  folder  design  of  rotary  press,  invented  and  patented  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1900 —  Adjustable  segments  for  folding  cylinders,  invented  and  patented 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1901 —  First  double  sextuple  (or  96-page)  newspaper  press  brought  out 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1901—  Gold  Medal,  Award  of  Highest  Merit,  granted  to  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  at 
,  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  for  stereotyping,  electrotyping 
,  and  photo-engraving  machinery. 

1902- ^First  douUe  octuple  (os  128-page)  press  brought  out  hy  R.  Hoe 
.  &  Co. 

1902— X -design  newspaper  press  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1904 —  Hoe  central-folder  newspaper  press  awarded  Grand  Prize  at  the 
'Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

1905 —  First  adaptation  of  automatic  feeder  to  a  rotary  press  for  associat¬ 
ing  with  the  product  previously  printed  covers  and  insert  sheets, 
made  by  R.  Hoe  4  (To. 


1906 —  Tubular  cylinders  introduced  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1907 —  First  combination  double  octuple  newspaper  and  color  press,  with 
reversible  cylinders  and  offset  rolls,  made  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co, 

1908 —  High-speed  rotary  camless  folder  perfected  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1908 — Safety  locking  knife  box  invented  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1908 — Automatic  self-oiling  boxes  for  high-speed  presses  introduced  by 

R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1912 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  perfected  and  introduced  “Simplex”  type  newspaper 
press  designed  especially  for  smaller  city  dailies. 

1912 — First  combination  of  an  intaglio  printing  unit  with  an  ordinary 
newspaper  printing;  unit,  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1912 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  first  used  independent  horizontal  nipping  roller 
drive,  independent  horizontal  drive  for  folding  cylinders  and  inde¬ 
pendent  horizontal  drive  for  delivery  fans. 

1912 —  First  intaglio  rotary  web  press  in  the  United  States  made  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Co. 

1913 —  Cross  association  of  webs  or  products  from  one  row  of  presses  to 
another  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1913 —  First  roll-fed  rotary  offset  press  with  folder  and  flat  delivery  built 
by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1914 —  First  combination  color  and  black  newspaper  press  of  the  patented 
universal  unit-design  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1915 —  Hoe  12-cylinder  universal-unit  combination  color  and  black  news¬ 
paper  press  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

1915— R.  Hoe  &  C^.  developed  and  patented  automatic  pump  system  of 
ink  distribution  for  high-speed  newspaper  presses,  eliminating  ink 
fountains. 

1915— First  “Superspeed”  rotary  newspaper  presses  equipped  with  ink 
umps,  solid  forged  steel  cylinders,  running  in  roller  bearings, 
-inch  form  rollers  and  brakes  on  cylinders  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1915 —  Heavy-duty  “Superspeed”  rotary  camless  folder  introduced  by  R. 
Hoe  &  Co. 

1916 —  Newspaper  press  with  folders  underneath  and  paper  rolls  above  the 
printing  units  designed  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1916 —  Alternating  forged  steel  and  fabroil  gears  for  newspaper  press 
drives  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1917- 1918— R.  Hoe  &  Co.  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  mounts  for 

the  United  States  Navy. 

1919 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  perfected  and  introduced  improved  low-type  unit 
newspaper  press  with  “Superspeed”  folding  mech^ism. 

1919 — Receding  margin  bars  first  used  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1919 —  Multiple  line  arrangement  of  printing  press  units  in  parallel  rows 
introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1920 —  Tubular  folding  cylinders  introduced  and  patented  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1921 —  Page  valve  cut-off  on  ink  pumps  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1921 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  improved  ink  motion  on  tmiversal  unit  color  presses 

by  designing  ink  flinders  and  form  rollers  so  that  no  roller  would 
be  of  the  same  diameter  or  an  even  multiple  of  the  same  diameter 
as  any  other. 

1921 —  Improved  new-style  hydraulically-operated  paper  roll  feeding  mech¬ 
anism  designed  and  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  and  patent  applied  for. 

1922 —  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  introduced  and  patented  improved  method  for  re¬ 
moving  stereotype  plates  from  printing  cylinders. 

1922 — Patented  spring-seated  bearers  in  folding  cylinders  introduced  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1922 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  introduced  and  patented  new-style  late-news  device 
for  printing  in  center  margins  of  Japanese  newspapers. 

1922 —  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  developed  extensively  balcony  type  of  press  with  the 
printing  tmits  supported  on  an  integral  cast-iron  substructure  and 
the  paper  rolls  and  folders  on  the  floor  level  below  the  printing 
units. 

1923 —  First  24-cylinder  combination  multi-color  and  black  newspaper 
press  of  the  patented  universal-unit  design,  the  largest  newspaper 
printing  press  in  the  world,  built  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

1923 —  Improved  folding-roller  drive  for  heavy  products  introduced  by 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  and  patent  applied  for. 

1924 —  First  underneath  paper-roll  racks  with  automatic  blanket  tension 
introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  and  patent  applied  for. 

1924 — New-style  late-news  device  for  printing  late  news  on  cylinder-col¬ 
lected  products  introduced  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  and  patent  applied  for. 

1924 — R.  Hoe  &  Co.  bought  the  plant  of  the  Hall  Printing  Press  Com¬ 
pany  at  Dunellen,  New  Jersey,  thus  very  materially  increasing  its 
facilities  and  output 

1924 — Extensive  additions  and  betterments  made  to  the  British  plant  of 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  to  take  care  of  the  extraordinary  demand  for  Hoe 
newspaper  presses. 

1924 — Rcincorporation  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  as  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  with  con¬ 
sequent  improved  and  increased  facilities  for  the  design  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  printing  machinery-  of  all  kinds. 


Hoe  heads — Others  Follow 
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Is  the  DAILY  circulation  of  The  Wichita  Eagle  for  the 
six  months’  period  ending  March  31st,  1925 — 

AS  COMPARED  with  54,280  for  the  six  months  ending 
I  Sept.  30th,  1924. 
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Is  the  SUNDAY  circulation  of  The  Wichita  Eagle  for 

Ythe  six  months  ending  March  31st,  1925— 

AS  COMPARED  with  63,708  for  the  six  months 
^  Sept  30th,  1924. _ 


The  Says  It  With  Figures!  Shows 


Motor  Murdock 

EDITOR  IN  CHIEF 


M.  ^M.Murdock 


PUBLISHER 


Tremendous  GAINS  ForjThe  Eagle! 


The  Eagle  GAINED  in  every  A.  B.  C.  Classification — City  Carrier — 
Total  City — Suburban — Country — Grand  Total!  (Publisher’s  Report 
March  31, 1925). 


In  1924— 


The  Wichita  Eagle  led  its 
competitor  in — 

— ^Total  local  lineage 
— in  Classified 
— in  Automobile 
— ^in  Department  Store 
— in  National 
— in  Grand  Total 

— In  amusements,  auto  accessories, 
hotels,  resorts  and  restaurants,  electrical 
and  radio,  medicines,  railroads  and 
steamships,  tobacco  and  cigars  and  in 
miscellaneous  class  lineage — 


Circulation  Figures  that  have  never  been  even 
nearly  approached  by  any  other  newspaper  in 
Kansas ! 


The  a.  B.  C.  is  the  last  word  on  the  newspaper  situa¬ 
tion  in  Wichita.  Compare  the  fibres  and  you’ll 
know  the  Wichita  Eagle’s  standing  in  its  community 
— its  standing  as  the  dominant  advertising  medium  of  the 
Wichita  Trade  territory. 

Kansas — and  particularly  the  Wichita  trade  territory 
stands  out  as  the  brightest  spot  on  the  latest  business  con¬ 
dition  maps.  The  new  wheat  crop  will  add  impetus  to  a 
prosperity  that  has  already  shown  enormous  sales  gains. 

Start  your  advertising  now!  In  the  Wichita  Eagle! 
The  only  ONE  medium  with  which  to  reach  Wichita  and 
its  wealthy,  prosperous  trade  territory ! 


2rb3iid)ita€agU 


SIDNEY  D.  LONG 
Businet*  Manager 

Represented  by 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Special  Agency 


WICHITA,  KANSAS 


EMERY  E.  HARDWICK 
Advertising  Manager 


New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


OUT  WHERE  THEY  RAISE  THE  BEST  WHEAT  IN  THE  WORLD  ” 
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During  Publishers’  Convention  Week 

Visit  No.  100  Syndicate  Lane,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 

and  Inspect  the  Ledger  Syndicate’s  Exhibit  of 

Features  That  Build  Permanent  Circulations 


The  DOROTHY  DIX  SERVICE 
For  many  years  has  held  the  world’s 
record  for  pulling  mail  and  holding 
reader  interest. 


The  DAILY  MIRROR  OF  WASH- 
INGTON,  hy  Clinton  W.  Gilbert 

Brief,  pungent  daily  dissections  of  the 
leading  personalities  of  the  political 
world.  “Full  of  thinking  about 
people.” 


The  HAZEL  DEYO  BATCHELOR 
LOVE  PROBLEM  SERIALS 

A  necessity  of  the  leading  family 
papers  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
Each  a  “first  showing,”  never  previ¬ 
ously  published  in  book  or  periodical 
form. 


TILDEN’S  TENNIS  SERVICE 
By  “Big  Bill”  Tilden,  greatest  tennis 
player  and  tennis  analyst  of  all  time. 
Includes  mail  articles  carrying  com¬ 
ment  and  wire  dispatches  reporting 
the  big  tournaments. 


SOMEBODY’S  STENOG,  by 
Hayward 

The  comic  with  the  strongest  woman 
pull.  Followed  with  equal  avidity 
by  men  and  children  as  well. 


CARRIE,  by  Cowan 
The  popular  comic  depicting  an  uTtra- 
modern  flapper  who,  with  a  zip, 
rushes  from  adventure  to  adventure 
with  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  experi¬ 
ence. 


HAIRBREADTH  HARRY,  by 
Kahles 

A  19-year-old  favorite  of  children  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Says  H.  R. 
Galt,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press:  “We 
believe  our  readers  turn  to  Hair¬ 
breadth  Harry  first.” 


RUFUS  McGOOFUS,  by 
Cunningham 

The  favorite  comic  reflecting  the 
funny  troubles  of  the  average  middle 
class  family.  Rufus  flits  from  wild 
scheme  to  wild  scheme  while  his  prac¬ 
tical  spouse  endeavors  to  steady  him. 


Complete  Sunday  Magazine  Page  Service 

A  distinctive  service  carrying  a  Color  Cover  Page,  Seven  Miscellaneous  Feature  Pages,  a  Fashion 
Page,  a  Short  Story  Page  and  an  art  page,  “Vignettes  of  Life,”  by  Frank  Godwin.  These  pages 
are  preferred  because,  being  absolutely  libel-proof  and  accurate,  they  save  all  editorial  worries. 

HOME  PAGE,  SPORTS,  AND  HUMOROUS  FEATURES 

Ask  for  new  catalogue  describing  also  our  One-Column  Comics,  Serial  Novels,  Cross-Word 
Puzzles,  Radio  Quiz,  Radio  Magazine,  Puzzles,  Tricks  and  Magic,  Features  on  Beauty, 
Gardening,  Housewifery,  Interior  Decoration,  Etiquette,  Humor  and  Sports. 
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When  advertisers  and  advertising 
agents  think  of  Philadelphia,  they 
think  of  “The  Bulletin” 


/  I 


Nearly  every  authority  on  sales  and  advertising  stresses  the  need  of 
choosing  newspapers  that  dominate  their  market. 

When  they  speak  or  write  about  the  Philadelphia  market,  they  invari¬ 
ably  single  out  “The  Bulletin”  as  the  foremost  advertising  medium  in  that 
city. 

Most  of  the  local  merchants  advertise  in  “The  Bulletin”  as  do  most 
national  advertisers. 

The  names  of  Philadelphia  and  “The  Bulletin”  are  inseparably  linked 
in  the  minds  of  advertisers  and  agents,  because  this  newspaper  not  only  has 
the  largest  circulation  in  America’s  third  largest  market,  but  also  because 
its  reader  confidence  is  an  asset  to  be  relied  on  by  the  advertiser. 

Dominate  Philadelphia 

Create  maximum  impression  at  one  cost  by  concentrating  in  the  news¬ 
paper  “nearly  everybody”  reads — 

^  'pnllettiL 


PHILADELPHIA’S  NEWSPAPER 


^  “In 
Philadelphia 

neai^  eveiyhody  reads 

JbeBuQetinL 


518,357 


copies 
a  day 


Average  daily  net  circulation  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1924. 

The  circulation  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  the 
largest  in  Philadelphia  and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States. 


NEW  YORK 

814  Park-Lexington  Bldg., 
46th  Street  &  Park  Avenue. 


CHICAGO 

Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc., 

28  East  Jackson  Boulevard 


DETROIT 

C.  L.  Weaver,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc., 
117  Lafayette  Boulevard 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Thomas  L.  Emory,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc., 
681  Market  St. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

C.  J.  E>lelmann,  Verree  &  Conklin,  Inc. 
1100  Davidson  Bldg. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Issued  every  Saturday,  forms  closing  ten  P.  M.  Thursday  preceding  Publication  by 
The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  J.  W.  Brown,  Publisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor; 
Suite  1115,  World  Building,  63  Park  Row,  New  York.  Telephone,  Beekman  5814-18. 
Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Given  Golden  Bowl  and  Golden  Book  in  Honor  of  Quarter  Century  Service — Vice-  p 
President  Dawes  Guest  of  Honor  I 

conception  of  public  duty  has  been  the  f 
common  bond  of  the  membership  of  this  ^ 
association  from  the  first,  and  in  response  I 
to  which  you  have  accepted  and  dis-  / 
charged  the  constant  and  exacting  duties  4 
of  your  leadership.  You  have  served  a  I 
great  and  righteous  cause,  the  cause  of  t 
Truth  in  News,  and  served  faithfully.  I 
“While  I  speak  this  tribute  of  grateful  ij 
recognition  on  belulf  of  all  the  menAer- 
ship  of  our  association,  it  is  my  special  I 
privilege  to  bring  you  the  more  intimate 
ai^reciation  of  those  who  have  shared 
with  you,  in  lesser  degree,  die  duties  of 
this  high  trusteeship.  In  the  words  of 
old,  ‘A  book  of  remembrance  was  writ¬ 
ten’  by  all  who  remain  unto  this  present 
of  the  manr^  who  have  stood  by  your  side 
through  all  those  years  of  our  common 
adventure  in  the  service  of  a  high  and 
new  ideal.  When  you  read  these  tributes 
of  the  directors  and  the  members  of  the 
executive  staff  of  the  association,  Mr.  < 
President,  read  every  word  a  word  of 
■  high  esteem,  and  between  every  line  re*d  ■ 
the  unwritten  message  of  affecticmate 
friendship.” 

.\nd  then  Mr.  Mooney  restored  the 
gavel. 

“This  is  indeed  for  me  a  day  of  ful¬ 
fillment,”  Mr.  Noyes  begain  in  halting, 
broken  sentences.  ‘T  would  not,  even  ii 
I  could,  conceal  how  deeply  I  have  been 
affected  by  what  has  been  said  here  and 
by  these  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
your  friendship  and  good-will. 

“While  no  one  realizes  better  than  I 
do  that  much  that  has  been  said  by  my 
dear  friends  who  have  spoken  apfdies  to 
the  sort  of  president  I  should  have  been 
and  not  to  ^at  I  really  have  been,  still 
words  over-appreciative  of  your  friend¬ 
ship  and  tenderness  are  beyond  any  words 
of  mine  to  express.  Most  of  you  who  sit 
on  the  floor  here  today  know  through 
bitter  experience  that  one  of  the  main 
duties  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  is  disciplinary.  You 
know  it,  and  you  know  it  to  your  cost 
I  suppose  that  in  the  course  of  these 
years  nearly  half  of  the  members  have 
fallen  under  the  disciplinary  hand  of  the 
board  and  in  this  unpleasant  task  it  has 
been  my  function  as  president  to  admon¬ 
ish  offending  members,  taking  the  highly 
disagreeable  holier  than  thou  attitude.  It 
has  been  rendered  difficult  for  me  by  the 
fact  that  I  myself  have  felt  the  heavy 
hand  of  justice  on  five  or  six  occasions. 

“If,  after  all  this,  you  can  still  be  so 
kind  to  me,  it  gives  me  smug  sense  of 
satisfaction.  I  did  not  know  I  had  so 
many  friends.” 

Mr.  Noyes  was  also  in  happy  vein  in 
his  introduction  of  Vice-President  Dawes. 
He  deviated  from  his  prepared  address 
only  to  assure  the  speaker  that  the  A.  P. 
followed  its  policy  of  presenting  fact, 
and  not  opinion,  on  a  recent  famous  oc¬ 
casion,  when  it  related  the  futile  effort 
of  the  guest  of  honor  tb  keep  an  engage¬ 
ment  at  the  Senate  rostrum.  The  A.  P. 
confined  its  report  to  relati^  die  Vice- 
President’s  tardy  progress  ip  a  taxicab 
without  discusing  the  archaic  traffic  sys¬ 
tem  of  WashingtOTi,  Mr.  Noyes  told  his 
guest  in  a  broad  aside.  His  remarks  in 
full  follow: 

“By  a  series  of  subtle  executive  en- 


'T’HE  occasion  called  for  silver,  but  the 
Associated  Press  produced  gold. 

It  was  the  25th  annual  luncheon  of  the 
A.  P.,  and  the  25th  year  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Frank  B.  Noyes  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  signalized  the  event  by  looking 
forward  to  another  quarter  century  imder 
the  happy  auspices  that  have  character¬ 
ized  the  past 

And  to  honor  the  jubilee  year,  members 
presented  Mr.  Noyes  a  golden  bowl  and 
a  golden  book  in  which  were  testimonials 
written  by  directors  past  and  present, 
who  have  served  with  the  president  of 
the  largest  co-operative  news  gathering 
organization  in  the  world. 

Vice-President  Dawes  was  the  west  of  ^ 
honor  and,  introducing  his  remarks  with 
the  statement  that  “this  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  audience  I  shall  address  during 
my  four  years’  administration,”  continued 
his  campaign  oi  arousing  public  opinion 
against  archaic  rules  of  the  United  States 
S^te.  A  full  report  of  his  address  is 
given  below. 

John  McConnack,  renowned  tenor,  con¬ 
cluded  the  luncheon  with  three  finely 
rendered  selections,  the  business  meeting 
being  resumed  after  the  tenor  had  simg 
“My  Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West” 

But  between  these  ceremonies  were 
festivities  which  have  not  been  matched 
in  the ‘history  of  organized  journalism. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dawes’  ad¬ 
dress  and  before  President  N^es  was 
able  to  resume  his  duties,  Vice-President 
Mooney  seized  the  gavel  and  recognized 
Ralph  Booth,  of  the  Booth  Newspapers 
of  Michigan. 

“The  Associated  Press  is  the  greatest 
mutual  co-operative  institution  in  the 
world,”  Mr.  Booth  said.  "It  nms 
smooMy,  almost  perfectly,  and  in  mr- 
fectly  run  institutions,  the  leader  is  often 
lost  to  view. 

“Possibly  with  this  in  mind,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Associated  Press  have  ask^ 
me  to  speak  for  them  in  presenting  this 
testimonial  that  they  had  not  lost  sight 
of  you,  our  leader — our  president,  our 
residing  officer  and  our  directing  genius. 
It  gives  me  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  sir, 
to  hand  you  on  behalf  of  the  member¬ 
ship,  this  remembrance  of  your  silver  an¬ 
niversary,  which,  because  we  are  looking 
forward  another  quarter  century  and 
wish  to  suggest  your  50th  anniversary, 
we  have  made  in  gold,  instead  of  silver,” 
From  the  side  of  the  long  table  before 
Mr.  Noyes  was  produced  a  golden  bowl. 
From  the  curtain  behind  him  came  a 
magnificent  gold-bound  book  of  tributes 
-  from  his  fellows  in  the  directorate  and 
management  of  the  A.  P.  during  the  last 
25  years. 

Mr.  Lawson  was  then  recognized  and 
addressed  Mr.  Noyes. 

“This  is  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history 
of  this  association,”  he  said,  “the  day 
that  marks  the  rouaiding  out  of  a  quarter 
century  of  your  leadership  as  president  of 
the  Associated  Press.  It  is  my  happy 
privilege  to  bring  to  you  the  greetings 
of  esteem  and  friendship  of  its  mennbcr- 
ship. 

"An  ideal  is  the  very  essence  of  any 
great  endeavor  inspired  by  a  sincere  pur- 
gwe.  The  conception  of  an  Associated 
Press  as  a  national  co-operative  news- 


Vice-President  Charles  G.  Dawes  atrives  at  Waldorf-Astoria  accompanied 
by  L.  C.  Probert,  Washington  SoperintendMt  of  the  Associated  Press.  [Editor 
&  Publisher  photograph.] 
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ASSOCIATED  PRESS  DIRECTORS  AND  EXECUTIVES  IN  SESSION 


Directors  and  executive  personnel  of  the  Associated  Press  taken  exclusively  for  Editor  &  Publisher  at  the  annual  meeting  this  week.  Reading  from  left 
to  right:  (top  row)  Stuart  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin;  J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  (CaL)  Tribune;  W.  H.  Cowles, 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review;  F.  I.  Thompson,  Birmingham  Age-Herald;  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  F.  P.  MacLennan,  Topeka  State  Journal;  B.  H. 
Anthony,  New  Bedford  Standard;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New  York  Times;  E.  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  H.  V.  Jones,  Minneapolis  Journal.  Bottom  Row:  (left 
to  right)  Milton  Cargos,  superintendent  of  traffic;  J.  R.  Youatt,  treasurer;  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager;  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal; 
Frank  P.  Noyes,  Washington  Star,  president;  Victor  Lawson,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  retiring  general  manager;  and  Jackson  R.  Elliott, 
assistant  general  manager.  [Editor  &  Publisher  photograph.] 


croachments  I  have  succeeded  in  estab¬ 
lishing,  in  practice  at  least,  the  right  of 
exhorting  you  briefly  on  the  ideals  of 
the  Associated  Press  on  these  annual  oc¬ 
casions,  and  on  this,  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  Associated  Press  in  its  present 
form,  I  have  no  intention  of  waiving  any 
of  my  prerogatives — even  usurped  ones. 

“I  find  that  even  within  our  member¬ 
ship  are  those  who  only  dimly  realize 
our  purposes. 

“I  begin,  therefore,  at  the  begiiming. 
You  who  are  gathered  here  today  are  the 
Associated  Press.  There  is  no  entity 
with  a  separate  interest.  The  Associated 
Press  is  merely  the  instrumentality 
through  which  1200  member  newspapers 
exchange  news,  one  with  the  other,  and 
also  collect  original  news  through  a  staff 
employed  by  these  same  1200  newspapers. 

“Your  organization  is  purely  demo¬ 
cratic,  co-operative  and  non-profit 
making. 

“For  purposes  of  administration  you 
select  IS  newspaper  men  connected  with 
member  newspapers,  who  act  as  your 
trustees. 

“The  news  service  you  require  and  re¬ 
ceive  must  be  non-partisan  in  the  broad¬ 
est  sense,  it  must  be  without  bias  of  any 
sort,  and  it  must  be  as  accurate  as  is 
humanly'  possible. 

“These  principles  were  laid  down  by 
Victor  F.  Lawson  and  Melville  E.  Stone 
and  their  associates  more  than  30  years 
ago  and  are  the  very  foundation  of  the 
organization  as  it  exists  today. 

“I  do  not,  of  course,  claim  that  there 
have  not  be^  the  failings  to  which  any 
human  institution  is  subject — ^but  these 
have  been  individual  errors  and  not  an 
intentional  departure  from  the  princijfles 
laid  down. 

“We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  pro¬ 
prietary  news-gathering  organizations  if 
they  choose  to  furnish  partisan  matter 
to  their  cliepts.  It  could  fairly  be  argued 
that  the  pronounced  views  of  the  owner 
of  such  an  organization  could  as  properly 
be  urged  through  his  news  service  as 
through  his  newspaper  if  he  owned  one. 


“With  the  .Associated  Press  the  case  is 
entirely  different  and  designedly  so. 

“The  members  of  this  organization 
have  no  thought  of  delegating  to  the 
officers  or  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
.Associated  Press  the  duty  or  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  doing  their  thinking  for  them,  of 
determining  what  is  the  right  of  any 
public  question,  of  either  advocating  or 
opposing  any  cause  or  individual. 

“Years  ago  Mr.  Stone  in  publicly  dis¬ 
cussing  this  question  said : 

“  ‘There  is  an  underlying  belief  that  the 
American  people  are  capable  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  If  so,  they  must  be  able  to 
form  a  judgment.  And  we  conceive  it 
to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
people  be  given  the  facts  free  from  the 
slightest  bias,  leaving  to  them  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  forming  their  own  judgment.’ 

“Now  while  our  organization  may  have 
ideals  and  purposes  of  the  highest  type 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  attain  them 
in  practice. 

“The  accurate  news,  the  unbiased  re¬ 
port  must  be  the  work  of  human  hands 
and  minds  and  the  real  triumph  of  the 
Associated  Press  has  been  the  creation 
of  its  wonderful  working  staff. 

“These  are  the  men  that  have  made 
our  dreams  come  true  and  I  can  never 
let  an  opportunity  pass  to  pay  a  tribute 
to  these  qujet,  earnest  men  who  each  day 
comb  the  world  in  order  that  we  may 
promptly  and  accurately  know  of  its 
worth  while  happenings. 

“It  is  of  course,  true  that  the  passion 
for  truth  that  marks  the  Associated  Press 
puts  severe  limits  on  any  of  its  staff  who 
may  have  gifts  for  fiction. 

“When  the  purpose  of  a  news  report 
is  simply  to  furnish  ‘peppy’  and  thrilling 
items,  it  is  obvious  that  facts  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  hampering. 

“Only  recently  we  had  two  cases  that 
clearly  illustrated  the  different  angles  of 
approach  to  occurrences  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  its  proprietary  contem¬ 
poraries. 

“In  the  first  instance  the  Associated 
Press  carried  a  dispatch  from  London 


stating  that  according  to  a  Lisbon  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  Sunday  Express,  Port  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  small  island  in  the  Portuguese 
Colony  of  Angola.  West  Africa,  had 
been  suddenly  submerged  in  the  sea  and 
had  completely  disappeared.  No  details 
had  been  received  but  a  considerable  loss 
of  life  was  feared  as  the  islet,  which  was 
4,000  square  yards  in  area,  was  inhabited 
by  Portuguese  and  native  settlers. 

“Following  its  much  criticized  drab 
and  unimaginative*  custom  the  Associated 
Press  proceeded  to  check  up  on  this  story 
but  was  outpaced  in  this  endeavor  by  a 
competitor  who  came  through  with  this 
thriller : 

■  “  ‘Lisbon,  Jan.  27 — Reports  from  .\frica  re¬ 
veal  that  the  little  island  of  Port  Alexander 
has  disappeared  as  if  by  mane  under  the  sea. 
Scores  of  dead  bodies  and  noating  debris  are 
all  that  remain  of  the  once  populous  and  pros¬ 
perous  port.  « 

“  ‘The  cause  of  the  disaster  is  unknown,  but 
it  is  presumed  that  a  subterranean  earthquake 
caused  a  tidal  wave. 

“  ‘Details  are  meager  and  confusing.  A  few 
gibbering  madmen  were  picked  up  by  vessels 
standing  by  near  the  spot  w'here  the  port  once 
was,  and  from  these  survivors  it  was  gathered 
that  the  sea  suddenly  heaved  mountain-high, 
then  dropped  in  a  swirling  maelstrom,  engulfing 
the  island.’ 

“One  day  only  after  this  harrowing 
dispatch  appeared  came  the  result  of  our 
‘check  up’  in  this  form: 

“  ‘Lisbon,  Jan.  28— Recent  reports  that  Port 
Alexander,  a  small  island  in  the  Portuguese 
Colony  of  Angola,  West  Africa,  had  recently 
sunk  in  the  sea,  were  denied  today  by  the 
Minister  of  Colonies. 

“  ‘An  official  statement  declared  that  only  a 
sand  bank,  100  metres  long,  on  Port  Alexander, 
had  been  submerged.  It  was  added  that  there 
were  no  casualties  as  the  submerged  portion  was 
not  inhabited.' 

“No  scores  of  dead  bodies,  no  sea  heav¬ 
ing  mountains  high  engulfing  a  once  pros¬ 
perous  and  populous  port,  no  gibbering 
madmen  picked  up  by  nearby  vessels — 
only  a  simple  little  sand  spit  one  hundred 
metres  long  submerged  with  no  loss  of 
life. 

“One  sentence  in  the  farrago  of  horror 
of  our  competitor  seems  to  have  had  a 
basis  of  fact.  It  says  ‘Details  are  meager 
and  confusing.’  The  statement  that  it  was 


from  the  ‘gibbering  madmen’  that  these 
details  were  gathered  adds  artistic  ver¬ 
isimilitude  even  though  these  particular 
madmen  proved  to  be  non-existent. 

“The  second  case  was  one  of  inter¬ 
pretive  embroidery  with  which  our  cor¬ 
respondents  and  desk  men  are  not 
permitted  to  dally. 

“  ‘Old  Woman,’  is  the  curious  name  of 
a  hamlet  consisting  of  a  roadhouse  and  a 
few  cabins  and  is  approximately  the  half¬ 
way  point  on  the  Alaskan  90-mile  mail 
trail  from  Unalaklik  to  Kaltag.  This 
settlement  has  figured  in  recent  stories 
about  the  diphtheria  scourge  at  Nome. 
One  such  story  was  brought  from 
Anchorage  on  Jan.  31  by  the  Associated 
Press  which  told  of  the  race  of  Seppala 
and  his  dog  team  to  deliver  a  seomd 
supply  of  antitoxin.  It  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence: 

“  ‘The  last  report  received  placed 
Seppala  at  Old  Woman,  near  Norton 
Sound,  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Bering 
Sea,  with  his  dogs  in  full  run.’ 

‘The  other  news  service  also  di^ 
tributed  a  story  about  Seppala  and  his 
dog  team  some  hours  after  we  carried 
the  foregoing.  Here  is  the  way  it  cov¬ 
ered  the  same  incident: 

“  ‘Last  word  of  Seppala  received  today 
by  radio  told  of  an  aged  Eskimo  Woman 
who  had  seen  Seppala  on  the  trail  near 
Unalakleet. 

“  ‘It  was  Seppala  the  Finn,’  ’’  she  said. 
“I  knew  him.  But  he  did  not  stop.  He 
was  going  like  wind.’ 

“Thus  are  our  modem  miracles  per¬ 
formed  and  the  huts  of  an  Alaskan  ham¬ 
let  are  transformed  into  an  aged  thou|^ 
vocal  testifier  to  the  news  enterprise  of 
an  esteemed  competitor,  affording  a 
pleasant  variance  from  the  gibbering 
madmen  of  another  day. 

“And  so  by  easy  steps  I  have  reached 
the  time  for  the  exercise  of  a  second 
cherished  prerogative  and  that  is  the 
offering  of  the  only  toast  in  which  it  i* 
our  custom  to  indulge  on  these  annual  oc¬ 
casions. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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A.  P.  MODIFIES  RULE  ON  RADIO  BROADCASTING 

Directors  Authorized  to  Permit  Radio  Release  of  “Transcendent”  News — All  Directors  Re-elected — 

New  Method  of  Choosing  Advisory  Boards  Adopted 


r>  Y  a  vote  of  130  to  10,  Associated  Press 
members,  meeting  in  special  session  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  April  20,  authorized 
the  board  of  directors  to  adopt  necessary 
rules  to  permit  the .  radio  broadcasting 
of  A.  P.  news  of  “transcendent  na¬ 
tional  or  international  importance.’’ 

The  vote  was  declared  advisory  and 
not  final,  but  official  confirmation  at  the 
regular  annual  meeting  April  21  proved 
merely  a  formality. 

This  decisive  action  on  the  part  of 
members  ended  a  controversy  within  the 
organization  which  came  to  a  crisis  last 
November,  when  election  returns  were 
broadcast  by  a  large  number  of  news¬ 
papers. 

By-laws  of  the  A.  P.,  seeking  to  main¬ 
tain  the  exclusiveness  of  the  press  asso¬ 
ciation’s  report,  forbid  news  broadcasting. 
Members  owning  broadcasting  stations 
and  wishing  to  put  news  on  the  air,  were 
forced  to  purchase  service  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  the  vote  taken  on  the 
broadcasting  problem,  the  directors  and 
A.  P.  executives  at  the  special  meeting 
presented  Frederick  Roy  Martin,  retir- 
in  general  manager,  with  a  silver  tea 
service,  accompanied  by  a  resolution  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  his  “intelligent  and  dignified 
service’’  to  the  organization.  The  pres¬ 
entation  speech  was  made  by  Frank  B. 
Noyes  of  the  Washington  Star,  A.  P. 
president,  who  presided  at  the  meeting. 

A  committee  of  seven  members  was 
also  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  tribute 
to  be  paid  Mr.  Noyes,  who  this  year, 
with  the  Associated  Press,  reaches  his 
jubilee  year  as  president. 

Re-arrangement  of  the  advisory  com¬ 


mittees  of  the  A.  P.  was  also  discussed. 

None  of  the  three  applicants  for  mem¬ 
bership  was  elected,  this  matter  being 
taken  up  at  the  regular  meeting  April  21. 
No  argument  was  made  before  the  mem¬ 
bers  by  any  of  the  applicants,  who  were 
the  New  York  Daily  and  Sunday  News, 
Jeffersonville  (Ind.)  Bulletin,  and  Nor- 
ristoiLit  (Pa.)  Times-Herald.  No  debate 
preceded  the  voting,  which  was  viva  voce. 

Three  members  were  dropped  from  the 
rolls  by  the  annual  meeting.  They  were 
the  Astoria  (Ore.)  Budget,  Johnson  City 
(Tenn.)  Staff,  and  Wilson  (N.  C.) 
Mirror. 

.Ml  five  directors  whose  terms  expired 
were  returned  by  acclamation,  their  op¬ 
ponents  withdrawing  on  the  floor.  The 
re-elected  men  are:  Clark  Howell,  At- 
lantii  Constitution;  Charles  Hopkins 
Clark,  Hertford  Courant;  Elbert  H.  Ba¬ 
ker,  Cleveland  Plcun  Dealer;  Stuart  H. 
Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram;  and 
J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland  Triune. 

Authorization  of  the  board  of  directors 
to  make  new  rules  allowing  broadcast¬ 
ing  of  big  events  took  the  form  of  the 
following  resolution : 

“Whereas,  The  tremendous  and  con¬ 
tinuing,  growth  of  radio  broadcasting  is 
presenting  many  new  problems  not  con¬ 
templated  when  the  existing  by-laws  and 
rules  of  the  .Associated  Press  were 
adopted,  and 

“Whereas,  The  great  public  interest 
in  the  result  of  presidential  elections  and 
other  events  of  nation-wide  importance 
has  repeatedly  raised  the  question  of  the 
advisability  and  wisdom  of  permitting 
the  limited  and  restricted  use  of  Asso¬ 


ciated  Press  matter  in  the  broadcasting 
of  such  special  and  outstanding  events, 
therefore  be  it 

“Kes<m.ved,  That  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  be  authorized  to  adopt  the  neces- 
.^ary  rules  and  regulations  which  shall 
permit  the  broadcast  of  such  news  of  the 
.Association  as  it  shall  deem  of  trans¬ 
cendent,  national  and  international  im¬ 
portance  and  which  cannot  by  its  very 
nature  be  exclusive,  provide  adequate 
safeguards,  and  require  that  proper  credit 
in  each  and  every  instance  be  accorded 
the  Associated  Press.” 

The  resolution  had  been  presented  by 
the  following  members :  Edgar  B.  Piper, 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian;  Harry 
Chandler,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times; 
(ieorge  E.  Miller,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News;  Robert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago 
Tribune;  W.  H.  Pettibone,  Detroit  Free 
Press',  C.  D.  Atkinson,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal;  and  Irwin  Kirkwood,  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star. 

Leading  the  opposition  attack  on  the 
resolution  as  finally  adopted  was  Adolph 
S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Others  who  addressed  members 
urging  them  not  to  change  the  by-laws 
to  permit  the  A.  P.  report  to  go  on  the 
air  via  the  radio  were  J.  O.  Hayes,  of 
the  San  Jose  Mercury-Herald,  and 
Major  E.  B.  Stahlman  of  the  Nashville 
Banner, 

Speakers  in  favor  of  the  resolution  in¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Piper  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian;  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  of  the 
(Chicago  Tribune;  Henry  J.  Allen, 
former  governor  of  Kansas,  and  pub¬ 


lisher  of  the  Wichita  Beacon,  and  J.  R. 
Knowland  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

"We  cannot  hope  to  sweep  back  the 
ocean  with  a  broom,”  Mr.  Knowland  de¬ 
clared  in  a  forceful  speech.  “Radio  is 
with  us  today ;  we  cannot  deny  that. 

-And  radio  is  here  to  stay.  ) 

"Whatever  the  Associated  Press  does, 
imp»>rtant  news  will  be  broadcast,  if  < 
.A.  P.  member  newspapers  do  not  break  - 
laws  to  do  it,  other  newspapers  will  any¬ 
way.  The  Associated  Press  hasn’t  a 
monopoly  on  news  and  never  will  have,  j 
"We  didn’t  do  what  we  should  have  ^ 
done  during  the  November  Presidential  $ 
election  in  my  opinion.  The  Associated 
Press  should  receive  credit  for  the  tre-  _ 
mendous  work  that  was  done  in  the  - 
gathering  of  election  returns.  Instead  a  ^ 
rival  stepped  in  and  walked  away  with 
all  the  glory.” 

Mr.  Ochs  was  as  strong  in  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  resolution. 

“The  time  is  not  yet  ripe,”  he  declared. 
“Let  us  wait  until  radio  is  more  de-  j 
veloped.  Why  should  we  now  let  do^ 
the  bars  and  sow  the  seeds  of  dis-  |. 
organization.  k 

“It  sems  to  me,  were  we  to  let  down  s 
the  bars,  we  would  be  giving  an  unfair 
advantage  to  those  members  who  own 
broadcasting  stations.” 

Representing  the  smaller  newspapers, 

Mr.  Hayes  presented  similar  arguments,  c 
The  Associated  Press  would  be  placed  t 
in  the  position  of  discriminating  in  favor  f 
of  the  wealthy  newspaper  against  the  i- 
smaller  newspaper,  he  pointed  out. 

“The  smaller  newspaper  cannot  main-  • 
tain  a  broadcasting  station.  Yet  should  , 


Associated  Press  President  and  Three  Chiefs,  Past  and  Present,  Left  to  Right:  Kent  Cooper,  Melville  E.  Stone,  Frank  B.  Noyes  and  Frederick  Roy 
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important  news  develop  in  his  circula¬ 
tion  territCMy,  it  would  be  carried  by 
wire  to  a  bro^casting  station  of  a  larger 
member,  and  before  he  could  be  in  type 
and  on  the  street  with  the  stOTy,  the 
radio  public  in  his  city  would  have  it 
all.” 

This  argument  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Knowland,  who  declared  the  meager  ac¬ 
counts  possible  by  radio  would  wet  the 
appetite  of  newspaper  readers  and  make 
them  purchase  the  local  newspapers  for 
full  details  of  the  event. 

Col.  McCormick  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  in  his  speech  advocating  a 
change  in  the  A.  P.  rules  regarding 
^oadcasting,  made  no  mention  of  the 
public  defiance  of  the  press  association 
made  by  his  newspaper  just  prior  to  the 
November  election,  when  the  Tribune 
editorially  declared  it  was  ready  to  go  to 
the  highest  court  in  the  land  to  prove 
that  the  Associated  Press  had  no  mon¬ 
opoly  of  news.  In  the  end,  the  Tribune 
did  not  use  the  A.  P.  report  election 
night,  using  the  service  furnished  by  the 
United  Press  Associations. 

He  said,  however,  the  Associated  Press 
by-laws  h^  made  operation  of  his  broad¬ 
casting  station  difficult  on  several  occa¬ 
sions.  As  an  example,  he  told  of  a 
frenzied  father  who  had  lost  his  daughter 
and  wished  news  to  be  put  on  the  air 
thu-ough  the  Tribune’s  station  in  hopes 
someone  might  be  able  to  furnish  clues 
as  to  her  whereabouts. 

“I  was  unable  to  perform  this  service,” 
Mr.  McCormick  said,  “because  the  loss 
of  this  father’s  child  was  A.  P.  property 
and  belonged  to  the  A.  P.  exclusively. 

I  would  have  been  breaking  a  by-law 
had  I  put  it  on  the  air  ffirough  the 
Tribune’s  station.” 

Mr.  Ochs  rose  to  cross-question  the 
arguments  presented  by  Col.  McCor¬ 
mick. 

“Would  you,”  he  queried,  “if  your 
newspaper  had  obtained  a  mighty  good, 
exclusive  story  at  considerable  expense, 
showing  special  enterprise,  put  that  story 
on  the  air  to  be  grabb^  up  by  your 
opposition?” 

I  “I  would  judge  the  story  on  its  merits,” 
Col.  McCormidc  parried.  “If  it  prov^ 
of  sufficient  public  interest  to  warrant 
'broadcasting,  and  if  public  service  could 
be  performed  such  procedure,  I  believe 
I  would  give  it  to  the  radio.” 

A  brief  but  powerful  speech  favoring 
.  adoption  of  the  resolution  was  made  by 
Mr.  Kirkwood. 

“Radio  is  a  wonderful  new  develop¬ 
ment,”  he  declared,  “the  future  of  which 
no  one  can  foresee.  If  we  do  not  permit 
broadcasting,  it  will  be  stolen  anyway, 
and  the  op^ition  will  get  all  the  credit.” 

C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial-Appeal  airf  an  A.  P.  vice-presi¬ 
dent  was  humorous  in  his  app^  in 
favor  of  the  resolution. 

“There  are  in  Memphis,”  he  said,  “cer¬ 
tain  gentlemen  whose  chief  aim  in  life 
appears  to  be  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  in  the  form  of  white  sheets.  They 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  last 
election.  Under  the  A.  P.  by-laws  we 
couldn’t  inform  them  of  the  progress  of 
the  vote  over  our  radio. 

“But  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any 
hindrance,  when  our  local  returns  were 
carried  over  A.  P.  wires  to  Nashville, 
where  placed  on  a  bull*  h  board,  they 


Martin  as  -general  manager  of  the  Aseo- 
ciated  Press  and  that  in  recognition  of 
his  years  of  faithful  and  valuable  service 
a  silver  tea  service  be  presented  to  him 
as  a  slight  token  of  esteem  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  all  the  members  of  the 
organization  who  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  have  knowledge  of  his  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  best  traditions  of  the' 
organization  and  his  intelligent  and 
dignified  management  of  its  affairs.” 

Mr.  Noyes  followed  up  the  formal 
resolution  with  further  tribute  to  the  re¬ 
tiring  general  manager. 

"We  are  attempting  in  this  public 
way,”  he  said,  "to  express  the  regret  of 
the  board  and  to  show  the  affectionate 


was  asked  to -leave  the  chair  and  the 
room,  and  C.  P.  J.  Mooney  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  an 
.•\.  P.  vice-president,  was  asked  to  preside 
while  a  committee  of  seven  was  named 
to  arrange  a  fitting  tribute  and  testi¬ 
monial  for  the  president  who  has  served 
the  association  25  years. 

The  committee  named  consisted  of  the 
following : 

•Ralph  H.  Booth,  Saginaw  (Mich.) 
News  Courier;  Harry  Chandler,  Los 
Angeles  Times;  C.  B.  Blethen,  Seattle 
Times;  I.  R.  Kirkwood,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star;  Richard  Hooker,  Spring- 
field  "  -  -  - 


The  routine  which  marked  the^greater 
part  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  was 
shouldered  aside  for  a  few  moments  when 
President  Noyes  recognized  the  venerable 
counselor  of  the  association.  Melville  E. 
Stone,  upon  the  latter’s  request  for  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  membership. 

"1  am  an  old  man.  It  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
likely  that  this  is  the  last  time  I  shall 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  you,” 
Mr.  Stone  said. 

“I  regard  the  Associated  Press  as  a 
great  public  duty,  and  every  public  duty 
is  a  privilege.  If  it  were  not  so,  I  should 
never  have  been  of  you. 

“Incidentally,  the  Associated  Press  is 


(Mass.)  Republican;  Col.  Robert 

tne  Doaro  ano  lo  snow  ine  aneciionatc  Ew'ing,  blezu  Orleans  States  and  Frank  «  ^  '  x  ^  i 

good  wishes  will  10U.W  Mr.  Ma,.i„  Mu„s., JVj.  and  Xort 

“  '  may  be  joined  hand  in  hand  as  I  think 


from  those  with  whom  he  has  been  in 
contact  here.” 

Turning  to  Mr.  Martin,  he  continued; 

“I  can  only  say  to  you  that  we  make 
this  gift  to  you,  simply  as  symbolic  of 
the  very  affectionate  good  wishes  of  those 
who  have  been  associated  with  you  in 
your  work.” 

"This  is  kind — characteristically  kind,” 
Mr.  Martin  began  in  reply.  “It  is  not  a 
complete  surprise.  I  received  a  tip  re¬ 
garding  it  this  morning  which  I  verified. 
On  the  way  over  here  I  prepared  what 
I  hoped  would  be  a  felicitous  speech, 
every  word  of  which  I  have  forgotten. 

“It  is  a  wrench  for  me  to  leave  the 
Associated  Press.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  now  for  the  first  time  for 
the  clergyman  who  is  subjected  to  cynical 
comment  when  receiving  a  call  to  an¬ 
other  church  and  larger  salary. 

“It  is  a  wrench  to  leave  an  association 
so  pleasant,  a  position  so  honorable. 
Mine  has  been  a  great  honor,  particularly 
in  the  profession  I  have  labored  for 
during  W  years.  But  like  other  tasks 
worth  while,  the  honor  is  soon  forgotten 
and  perplexities  arise. 

“I  admit  that  occasionally  the  honor 
becomes  somewhat  like  riding  on  a  rail. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  honor  or  the  con¬ 
spicuousness,  I  would  have  preferred  to 
walk. 

“My  relations  with  the  members  has 
been  delightful.  My  association  with  the 
board  has  been  exceedingly  pleasant. 
This  gifti  as  I  said  before,  is  but  a 
typical  kindness.  My  contact  with  the 
staff  has  been  pleasant. 

“The  organization  is  respected  more 
than  ever  before.  Confidence  in  it  is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  ever,  along 
the  right  lines. 

“I  believe  that  the  bulwark  in  ffiis 
country  are  the  newspapers  in  tlm  coimtry 
who  stand  against  the  sensational  report, 
the  silly  report,  the  superficial 
slouchy  report. 


Mr.  Mooney  enlivened  the  brief  after¬ 
noon  session  "rhursday  by  analysis  of  the 
contentious  questions  of  press  associa¬ 
tion  beats.  Of  40  claims  of  beats  by  com¬ 
peting  services,  Mir.  Mooney  stated,  he 
found  that  25  were  not  true,  as  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  had  been  ahead.  The  other 
15,  he  said,  were  either  fallacious  or 
doubtful.  He  urged  members  to  press 
upon  their  telegraph  editors  the  need  for 
closer  attention  to  and  more  diligent  use 
of  the  A.  P.  report,  especially  the  human 
interest  and  feature  stories  supplied  by 
wire  and  by  mail. 

Auditing  and  nominating  committees 
were  elected  as  follows: 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
Eastern  IhvisiON — E.  E.  Smith,  sec¬ 
retary,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 

Southern  Division — James  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  chairman.  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item. 

Central  Division — W.  Y.  Morgan, 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News. 

Western  Division — William  O.  Dem- 
ing,  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  State  Tribune- 
State  Leader, 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
Eastern  Division— Ogden  M.  Reid, 
secretary.  New  York  (N.  Y.)  Tribune 
New  York  Herald;  Edward  Flicker, 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Telegram. 

Southern  Division — ^John  S.  Cohen. 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal;  H.  C,  Adler, 
chairman,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times. 

Central  Division — P.  S.  McGlynn, 
Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch;  A.  L.  Miller, 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News. 

Wester  Division — Frank  S.  Baker, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  Ledger;  Jay  O.  Hayes, 
.ynn  Jose  (Cal.)  Mercury-Herald. 

Officers  were  re-elect^  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  at  the  Wednesday  morning  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  new  Board  of  Directors,  "rhe 
management  of  the  Associated  Press  will 
and  be  in  the  following  hands  for  the  coming 
year.  President,  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Wash- 


“1  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  ington  Star;  First  Vice-Presi<hait,  E.  H. 


word  here  about  Mr.  Stone.  It  was  not 
an  easy  thing  to  sixxeed  Mr.  Stone.  I 
think  I  can  say  with  the  same  aptness 
what  Jefferson  said  when  he  replaced 
Franklin  in  Paris — ^that  he  did  not  replace 
Franklin,  he  merely  took  his  place. 

“But  throughout  these  years,  when  I 
have  been  Mr.  Stone’s  assistant  and 
since  his  retirement — the  date  of  his  re¬ 
tirement  is  not  fairly  fixed— he  has  been 
constantly  helpful,  constantly  kind,  con¬ 
stantly  human. 

“As  to  my  successor,  I  offer  him  any 
help  or  co-operation  I  may  be  ^le  to 
give  him.  This  is  not  an  organization 


canid  he  picked  up  and  wired  back  to  any  one  man  can  carry  aroimd  under  his 
our  broadcasting  station." 

In  the  lull  which  followed  after  the 
address  made  by  Mr.  Piper  of  Seattle, 
who  presented  the  resolution,  Mr.  Noyes 
speke,  explaining  how  the  board  of 


hat — not  one  man,  or  any  number  of 
men. 

“Mr.  Cooper  knows  the  organization 
more  intimately  than  any  other  member 
of  the  staff.  He  has  a  most  loyal  and 


directors  had  decided  they  had  no  right  devoted  staff  and  I  hope  his  work  will 
to  let  any  i^iposition  service  have  the  be  as  happy  as  I  am  confident  it  will 
possibility  of  gaining  information  cm  the  be  acceptable. 

^  P.  report  before  it  was  puUished.  “Nob^y  can  altogether  rise  to  what 
Broadcastmg  admitted  this  possibility,  he  this  job  calls  for.  To  be  ideal,  the  gen- 
said.  eral  manager  must  combine  the  fairness 


Butler,  Buffalo  News;  Second  Vice- 
President  C.  P.  J.  Mooney,  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal;  Secretary,  Melville 
EL  Stone,  New  York;  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary,  Kent  Cooper,  New  York;  Treas¬ 
urer,  J.  R.  Youatt,  New  York. 

Executive  Committed :  Clark  Howell, 
Atlanta  Constitution;  Charles  Hopkins 
Clark,  Hartford  Courant;  Elbert  H. 
Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Frank 
B.  Noyes,  Washin^on  Star;  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  New  York  Times;  Robert  L.  Me 
Lean,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  E  Lansing 
Ray,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Passa^  of  the  resolution  proposed  at 
the  special  meeting  changed  the  method 
of  electing  members  of  the  advisory 
boards  by  the  annual  meeting  and  the 
present  brards  will  hold  office  until  their 
successors  are  named  next  Fall.  State 
associations  of  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers,  according  to  the  resolution,  will 
nominate  members  of  the  advisory  boards 
in  future,  their  nominations  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  to  be  filed  before  November, 
1925. 

A  resolution  was  passed  clarifying  the 


they  have  been  in  this  institution,  then 
you  have  been  doubly  blest. 

“I  wish  you  could  have  sat  with  your 
board  of  directors  year  after  year  as  I 
have  done.  I  have  watched  their  conduct 
with  a  critical  eye.  No  one  can  say  that 
I  have  ever  sought  the  election  of  any 
man  to  that  board.  Nor  that,  while  I 
was  elected  to  office  for  31  years,  I  ever 
sought  such  election,  or  even  asked  for 
favor  from  your  board. 

“The  board  is  not  simply  a  penalizing 
body.  Like  the  maternal  phrase,  when¬ 
ever  they  impose  a  penalty  upon  you  it 
hurts  them  more  than  it  does  you.  You 
rarely  see  them  in  action.  Your  only 
meeting  with  them,  I  dare  say,  is  when 
you  come  in  response  to  a  citation  fw 
violation  of  the  rules.  And  your  impres¬ 
sion  is  not  quite  a  just  one.  You  go 
away  hurt.  But  you  do  not  know,  as  I 
do,  that  they  sit  and  discuss  and  worry 
over  the  question  whether  your  fine,  if 
you  be  guilty,  be  five  or  seven  dollars. 
But  so  I  tell  you,  I  have  seen  them  do, 
over  and  over, — members  of  the  board, 
whose  time  was  worth  many  times  the 
fine  for  every  minute  they  spent.  Upon 
them  had  been  laid  a  trust.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  a  bad  man  elected  to  this 
board,  would  in  six  months  become  a 
decent  fellow. 

“Do  not  imagine  that  I  am  saying  this 
to  flatter  the  board.  They  know  that  I 
have  never,  nor  do  I  now,  ask  any  favor 
from  them. 

“This  is  a  co-operative  organization, — 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  And  esprit  de 
corps  is  essential  to  success. 

“Against  great  odds  and  by  the  exercise 
of  infinite  patience,  we  have  builded  a 
great  and  most  useful  institution, — one  of 
incalculable  value,  in  my  belief,  to  the 
•American  theory  of  government.  Apd  I 
hope  no  one  will  challenge  my  firm  coo-' 
viction  that  our  American  theory  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  far  and  away  the  best  ever 
devised  by  the  sons  of  men.  Not  perfect 
I  grant  you,  but  the  best  existent.” 


MUST  COMMAND  RESPECT 


Exiitors’  “Junket”  Trips  Unworthy  of 
Profession,  Const  Group  HoI<k 

Free  junket  trips  by  editors  have  bem 
condemned  by  the  ^uthern  California 
Editorial  Association  as  unworthy  of  the 
dignity  of  stxffi  a  group. 

The  following  editorial  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the  South¬ 
ern  California  Editor,  official  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Association : 

"The  Southern  California  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  took  a  great  big  step  forward 
toward  establishing  ourselvOs  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  organization  entitled  to  the  full  re¬ 
spect  of  all  other  businesses,  when  the 
executive  committee  adopted  a  resolution 
setting  forth  a  definite  policy  on  trips, 
junkets  and  gatherings.  When  we  ar¬ 
range  our  own  trips  and  gatherings  and 
pay  for  them  we  are  not  indebted  to  any- 


vaaa  iiicasscaKV*  iiiusE  vv^aisuiii^  ttlt  jCMJlUilUIl  Wcl5  UasaCU  IZiarilVlIlK  inC  ^  tr  t  •  t  ^ 

Mr.  Allen  declared  ^t  if  publishers  of  Aristides,  the  eyes  of  Argus,  and  the  by-laws  to  this  effect :  that  a  newspaper  or^Lt^rtainJ^  Zt 

...  .f  tv.,  orae  a  _  1 _ _ _  i. -  Or  entertainment  we  lav  ourselves  ooen  to 


were  of  the  opinion  that  radio  was  a 
competitor  of  the  nswpapers,  they  were 
mistaken. 

Following  vote  on  the  broadcasting 
resolution,  Mr.  Noyes  presented  the 
resolution  drawn  up  by  the  board  of 
directors  regarding  Mr.  Martin’s  resig¬ 
nation.  The  resolution  reads; 


That  is  a  large  con- 


patience  of  Job. 
tract  to  fill. 

‘T  leave  you,  gentlemen,  with  deep  re¬ 
luctance,  accepting  this  gift,  not  only  as 
a  mark  of  appreciation,  but,  if  I  may  say 
so,  of  great  affection.** 

_A  tribute  to  Mr.  Martin  as  cabled  by  tion  of  his  own  paper  what  ik  to  ail  in- 

J  X  ..  Btxicridc  Jones,  managing  director  tents  and  purposes  a  separate  newspaper 

“Resolved That  the  board  of  directors  of  Reuters  Limited,  was  also  read  t<v  the '  in  a  neighboring  citv  or  district.  No  spe- 

of  the  Associated  Press  accept  with  re-  members  by  Mr.  Noyes.  cific  case  was  mentioned  as  coming  under 

gret  the  resignation  of  Frederick  Roy  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Ochs,  Mr.  Noyes  the  new  interpretation. 


may  be  published  only  in  the  city  and 
imder  the  name,  title  and  heading  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  certificate  of  membership. 

This  is  understood  to  be  intended  to 
prevent  use  of  the  A.  P.  report  by  a 
member  who  wishes  to  publish  as  an  edi- 


or  entertainment  we  lay  ourselves  open  to 
efforts  to  get  free  publicity  through  our 
columns,, but  if  we  pay  for  what  we  get 
we  have  put  our  organization  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis. 

“The  pewspaper  business  is  an  honor¬ 
able  busipess  and  a  high  calling,  and  we 
should  not  obligate  ourselves  to  anyone.” 

Timothy  Brownhill  is  editor  of  the 
association  organ  and  Ben  H.  Read  is  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 
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A.  N.  P.  A.  PLANS  NEW  SERVICE  FOR  MEMBERS 


Progressive  S|Mrit  High  When  Plans  Are  Made  for  Expert  Service  in  Mechanical  Operations — New 
Schedule  of  Dues — Directors  to  Negotiate  Labor  Contracts — To  Meet  in  South  in  Autunm 


'T’HE  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  entered  a  new  era  of  its 
existence  at  its  convention  in  New  York 
this  week.  Two  resolutions  passed  by 
the  meeting  on  Thursday  ahemoon  tell 
the  story,  one  authorizing  the  board  of 
directors  to  arrange  for  a  Fall  meeting 
in  Southern  territory;  the  other  author¬ 
izing  a  special  committee  to  confer  with 
the  directors  as  to  a  new  schedule  of 
dues  and  assessments  which  will  permit 
the  A.  N.  P,  A.  to  engage  in  new  activi¬ 
ties  and  wider  service  to  its  membership. 
The  directors  are  empowered  to  make 
the  new  schedule  effective. 

These  departures  from  the  practice  of 
the  past  %  years  ^d  the  action  of 
Wednesday,  empowering;  the  directors  to 
take  over  from  a  special  committee  the 
negotiation  of  new  mtemational  arbitra¬ 
tion  contracts  with  the  international  labor 
unions,  mark  this  convention  as  epochal 
in  A.  N.  P.  A.  history.  If  these  were 
not  enough  to  characterize  it  as  such,  the 
attendance — 436  delegates  at  the  Thurs¬ 
day  sessions — probably  set  at  high  record. 

All  tluee  ideas  were  placed  before  the 
convention  by  President  Thomason  in  his 
annual  report  and  advocated  by  him  when 
they  were  later  moved  for  discussion. 

The  Fall  meeting  at  some  other  place 
than  New  York  has  long  been  favor^  by 
thoughtful  officers  and  members  of  the 
association.  President  Thomason  touched 
I  a  responsive  cord  when  he  alluded  in  his 
j  report  to  the  difficulties  of  accomplishing 
in  two  days  any  great  volume  of  useful 
work  amid  the  allurements  of  New  York 
beyond  the  meeting  room,  in  addition  to 
the  many  attractions  put  forward  by  syn¬ 
dicates  and  supply  firms  allied  to  the 
newspaper  business.  No  desire  of  aban¬ 
doning  the  New  York  meeting  was  ex¬ 
press^;  in  fact,  the  association’s  charter 
requires  that  the  annual  meeting  be  held 
within  the  state,  and  most  of  the  members 
find  it  a  convenient  occasion  for  disposal 
of  other  urgent  business  every  year. 

The  South  was  generally  favored  as 
the  territory  for  the  Fall  meeting  this 
year  and  invitations  were  extended  to 
the  convention  by  New  Orleans  and  Hot 
Springs,  Col.  Robert  Ewing,  of  the  New 
Orleans  States,  advancing  many  reasons 
for  choice  of  the  Crescent  Ci^.  The  di¬ 
rectors  will  consider  all  invitations  and 
announce  their  selection  later.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  places  mentioned,  Grove  Park 
Inn,  at  Asheville,  N.  C.,  has  many  advo¬ 
cates,  especially  ^ose  who  also  belong  to 
the  ^uthem  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  which  meets  there  annually. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
on  Thursday  evening,  it  was  believed  cer¬ 
tain  that  all  officers  and  directors  would 
be  re-elected,  giving  the  board  another 
year  in  which  to  get  its  plan  for  a  more 
useful  association  under  way.  These  of- 
Icers  are : 

President,  S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago 
Tribune;  vice-president,  John  Stewart 
Bryan,  Richmond  News-Leader;  secre¬ 
tary,  George  M.  Rogers,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  and  treasurer,  Howard  Davis, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Directors, 
Charles  D.  Atkinson,  Atlanta  Journal; 
Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis  News;  F. 
T.  Burd,  Vancouver  Province;  Edward 
H.  Butler,  Buffalo  News;  Harry  Chand¬ 
ler,  Los  Angeles  Times;  Paul  Patterson, 
Baltimore  Sun;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  and  T.  R.  Williams,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Gazette-Times  and  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph. 

The  resolution  which  starts  the  asso¬ 
ciation  on  new  paths  of  service  is  con¬ 
servatively  couched,  in  A.  N.  P.  A. 
fashion,  as  follows : 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  president  of 
the  .\merkan  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  members  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  A.  N.  P,  A.  as  to  the  basis  for  future 
dues  and  assessments  to  be  levied  by  the 
association  and  that  .following  such  con¬ 
sultation  the  board  of  directors  of  the  A. 
N.  P.  A.  be  authorized  to  put  into  effect 


authorize  the  directors  to  increase  the 
association’s  revenues.  Such  a  proposal 
should  contemplate  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  membership  of  the  smaller  dailies 
and  an  equitable  increase  in  the  dues  of 
those  larger  newspapers  better  able  to 


bear  it” 

His  arguments  carried  the  weight  that 
was  obviously  in  them  and  his  proposal 
with  regard  to  dues  brought  the  resolu¬ 
tion  quoted  above,  with  all  that  it  im¬ 
plies. 

Thursday’s  session  also  gave  consid¬ 
erable  time  to  the  relations  of  publishers 
with  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
with  special  reference  to  the  recent 
situation  in  New  York  City.  As  this 
matter  has  been  covered  in  minute  detail 
in  past  issues  of  Editor  &  PimusuER, 
^d  publishers  generally  are  familiar  with 
it,  only  a  brief  summary  is  given  here  for 
purposes  of  background. 

An  auditor  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  after  he 
had  finished  his  circulation  audit,  called 
upon  several  New  York  publishers  to 
produce  certain  books.  The  publishers 
refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  records 
were  not  pertinent  to  a  circulation  audit, 
and  a  committee  of  the  New  York  City 
publishers  held  several  conferences  with 
the  directors  of  the  A.  B.  C.  to  agree 
upon  an  interpretation  of  Article  I  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  by-laws,  under  which  the 
auditor  justified  his  request  for  .the- 
records.  The  agreement  which  is  quoted 
below  was  finally  reached: 

“When  an  A.  B.  C.  auditor  states  in 
writing  to  a  publisher  that  real  or  seem 
-ing  irregularities  in  the  circulation  ac 
counts  require  the  examination  of  records, 
ledgers,  or  payrolls,  outside  the  circula¬ 
tion  records  and  related  accounts,  upon 
the  presentation  of  such  statement  by  the 
auditor,  any  record,  specifically  designa- 
.trf-  in  writing  by  him  as  necessary  for 
his  intelligent  investigation  of  circulation, 
shall: be  provided.” 

Considerable  comment  at  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  meeting,  favorable  to  the  A.  B.'  C 
and  otherwise,  shnmered  down  to  a'ques- 
tion-  as  to  whether  this  New  York  agn^ee- 
S.  E.  THOMASON,  ment  made  law  which  applied  to  all  pub- 

Re-elected  President  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  '.lisher_  members  of  the  A.  B.  C.  This 

'  question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative 
—  ...  ..  _  by  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  commit¬ 

tee  on  A.  B.  C.  affairs  and  W.  A. 

after  due  notice,  such  basis  of  dues  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  arguments  effective 


uuc  auvii  iMRsas  viuva  «ua\j  aiviiiwu  ill  cti  KUIIICIIIS  CIICVIIVC  ~ _ _ _ _  xtl  a  tr  7^ 

assessments  as  shall  be  determined  by  the  in  other  cities.  If  our  negotiations  are  j  x 
board  of  directors.”  -  ....  -u™...,  board  of  directors. 


to  be  effective,  we  should  undertake  at 


Likewise,  A.  N.  P.  fashion,  it  stands  once  to  do  the  same  thing  as  a  part  of 


for  a  story  of  high  importance. 

Individual  newspaper  publishers,  it  was 


our  labor  service  to  members 


Approval  was  also  given  without  any 
formal  resolution  to  the  successful  ef- 


•There  are  other  services  the  associa-  N-  P-  A-  committw  to 


brought  out  at  the  meeting,  have  recog-  tion  should  perform:  We  could  effec-  obtain  better  repre^tation  m  the  A.  B. 
nized  during  the  past  few  years  that  they  tively  sponsor  meetings  of  our  mechanical  C.  ranag^OTt.  This  committee  s  report, 
are  engaged  in  a  business  which  requires  men  and  a  bulletin  service  for  the  ex-  If'""?  the  institution  of  advitory 
the  b«t  manufacturing  brains  am  ad-  change  of  useful  mech^ical  information  boyds  representing  newspaper  publishers 


vice  if  profits  were  to  be  assured  and  and  methods.  We  could  gather  and  bulle-  groups  of  the  A.  P  C.  mem 


failure  to  be  avoid^.  High  wages  and  tin  information  concerning  paper  waste,  berehip,  appears  on  p^e  24  of  Ais  issue. 


Thursday  momings’s  discussions  pro 


increasing  costs  of  materials  have  al-  waste  prices,  waste  percentages,  and  han-  ,  ^  •mrsaay  mornings  s  aiscussions  pro 
ready  sent  hundreds  of  newspapers  to  the  dling  methods.  A  similar  service  could  duced  no  formal  expression  of  A.  N.  P 
wall.  The  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  the  meantime  be  advantageously,  render^  to  cover  pa-  A.  o^nion  on  either  of  the  topics  dis 
has  been  alert  to  these  aspects  of  publish-  per  damage,  methods  of  paper  handling,  cussed-— better  typo^aphy  in  n^spapers, 
ing,  but  chiefly  with  a  view  to  preventing  weights  of  wrappers,  and  methods  of  pro-  especially  m  advertising;  Md  the  elimi^ 


especially  in  advertising;  and  the  elimin- 


undue  advances  in  cost  of  labor  and  ma-  tecting  rolls,  all  questions  vital  to  all  of  oi  free  publicity  from  published 

terials  and  in  assurance  of  a  steady  sup-  us.  Freight  rate  advice,  and  a  traffic  *’*dio  programs.  ... 


ply  of  both.  The  efficient  use  o 


service  could  be  render^  by  our  associa-  The  consraras  of  opinion  on  the  first 


and  of  all  other  elements  entering  into  tion,  whidi  would  save  our  mem^rs  that  individual  publishers  should 


newspaper  production  has  been  left  to  in-  many  times  its  cost  annually. 


educate  their  advertisers  to  the  commer 


dividual  publishers.  “The  possibility  of  extending  our  serv-  value  of  typographical  beauty.  Use 

President  Thomason  put  the  case  in  a  kres  into  these  fields  has  brought  your  of  large  brack  type  m  news  and  adver- 
few  words  on  Wednesday  and  again  directors  to  the  question  of  the  expense  f's*ng  dis^^  should  be  discouragM,  it 
urged  it  upon  the  members  Thursday.  of  maintaining  them.  We  have  discussed  urged  by  several  speakers,  and  tM 


“Another  opportimity  for  a  greater  the  possibility  of  increasing  our  revenues  same  applied  to  cuts  with  large  black 
realization  of  the  possibilities  of  our  or-  and  examined  into  our  methods  of  levying  printing  are^.  It  was  apparent  that  rew 


urged  it  upon  the  members  Thursday.  of  m 
“Another  opportimi^  for  a  greater  the  p 
realization  of  the  possibilities  of  our  or-  and  c 
ganization  lies  in  the  extension  of  our  dues, 
facilities  for  member  service,”  Mr.  “Ir 
Thomason  said.  meth 

“Within  the  year  one  of  the  interna-  from 


(jues  of  the  publishers  present  were  satisfied 

“In  many  ways  we  have  outgrown  the  with  the  typographical  standards  carried 
methods  heretofore  employed  in  securing  their  own  newspapers’  local  adver 


from  our  membership  the  revenues  to  tising. 


tional  unions  has  undertaken  to  educate  carry  on  the  work  of  our  association.  Louis  Wiley,_  business  tranager  of  the 
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trained  negotiators  at  its  headquarters  in  Many  of  the  larger  newspapers  have  ex-  New  York  Ttmes,  struck  the  popular 


Indianapolis.  Whenever  local  contracts  pressifd  a  willingness  to  bear  a  larger  note  in  the  discussion  of  radio  prograira. 


arc  n^otiated,  the  union’s  local  commit-  measure  of  the  cost  of  our  -work.  It  is 
tec  will  be  aided  by  one  of  these  emis-  desirable  that  membership  be  hnde  less 


meagre  of  the  cost  of  our  work.  It  is  ‘They  are  news,  Mr.  Wiley  said, 
desirable  that  membership  be  hnde  less  “Everything  Aat  goes  into  the 
expensive  and  more  attractive  to  those  under  the  radio  program  head  should  be 


saries  from  national  headquarters.  He  expensive  and  more  attractive  to  those  under  the  radio  program  head  should  be 

will  be  advised  in  matters  of  interna-  ’newspapers  of  smaller  circulation  and  publish^  because  the  editorial  depart- 

tional  law.  He  will  be  familiar  with  revenues.  It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be  ment  thinks  it  ought  to  be  published,  and 

comparative  wage  scales.  He  will  he  presented  to  the  convention  a  proposal  to  no  consideration  should  be- given  the  fact 
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that  an  entertainer  advertises  or  does 
not  advertise." 

No  difference  of  opinion  was  manifest 
on  the  question  of  whether  radio  pro¬ 
grams  were  news  or  not.  It  was  a  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  editors  to  decide.  It  appears 
to  be  the  accepted  belief  of  A.  N.  P.  A. 
members  that  they  are  news  and  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  daily  menu  to  be  served 
the  public.  Free  publicity  obviously  met 
no  favor  from  the  publishers,  in  radio 
programs  or  elsewhere. 

Wednesday’s  only  action  concerned  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.  negotiations  with  the  various 
international  labor  unions  for  new  inter¬ 
national  arbitration  agreements  to  replace 
those  which  expired  in  1922. 

President  Thomason  in  his  report  (re¬ 
produced  in  full  below)  informed  the 
association  that  its  committee  appointed 
by  the  1922  convention  and  working  un¬ 
der  the  convention’s  instructions,  con¬ 
tinued  from  year  to  year  since  then,  had 
been  unable  to  reach  agreements  with  any 
of  the  unions  except  the  pressmen. 

“We  submit  to  the  convention,”  the 
president  said,  “the  wisdom  of  delegating 
to  the  directors  responsibility  for  the  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  international  arbitration  con¬ 
tracts — as  responsibility  for  all  other  as¬ 
sociation  activities  is  delegated  to  the 
directors.  In  our  judgment,  a  smaller 
committee,  appointed  by  and  answerable 
to  the  directors,  working  to  carry  out  the 
convention’s  directions  without  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  in  advance,  can  successfully 
negotiate  new  international  contracts — 
and  in  no  other  way  can  it  be  done.  No 
contract  so  negotiated  should  be  effective 
until  it  is  ratified  by  our  membership. 
We  make  this  suggestion,  believing  by 
this  means  negotiations  will  be  facilitated. 
At  the  same  time,  the  rights  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  safeguarded.” 

This  recommendation  was  made  at  the 
morning  session,  which  was  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  reading  of  committee  re¬ 
ports,  and  the  afternoon  session  was  given 
wholly  to  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the 
labor  question.  After  two  hours’  dis¬ 
cussion,  wnich  at  no  time  was  acrimoni¬ 
ous  or  productive  of  a  sharp  division  of 
opinion,  the  convention  voted  approval  of 
the  president’s  recommendation,  passing 
the  following  resolution: 

“Resolved,  that  the  board  of  directors 
fully  approves  the  recommendation  of  the 
president  as  set  forth  in  his  address  with 
relation  to  the  negotiation  of  arbitration 
contracts.” 

All  committee  reports  appear  on  sub¬ 
sequent  pages,  and  Mr.  Thomason’s 
report,  outlining  the  agenda,  follows: 

“In  accordance  with  the  custom  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
predecessors,”  President  Thomason  said, 
"it  is  my  duty,  in  addressing  the  annual 
convention,  to  review  the  activities  of  our 
association  since  the  last  convention,  to 
discuss  the  uncompleted  work  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  and  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  plans  for  the  future. 

“Many  activities  have  demanded  the  at¬ 
tention  of  your  manager,  your  officers, 
and  your  directors  during  the  past  year. 
Attempts  to  make  radical  increases  in 
second  class  postal  rates  were  brought 
about  by  the  efforts  of  the  postal  em¬ 
ployes  to  secure  higher  pay.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  paper  manufacturers  have  actively 
engaged  in  an  endeavor  to  impose  new 
restrictions  on  the  free  importation  of 
newsprint.  Interested  elements  in  Can¬ 
ada  have  been  working  to  limit  exporta¬ 
tion  of  raw  materials  for  newsprint,  in 
a  manner  calculated  to  increase  the  man¬ 
ufacturing  cost  of  American-made  paper. 
In  all  these  matters  your  Postal,  Paper, 
and  Federal  Laws  Committees  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  labored  for  the  protection  of 
your  interests.  Their  reports,  presented 
to  the  convention,  disclose  how  well  their 
duties  have  been  discharged. 

“Although  no  International  Arbitra¬ 
tion  Agreement  has  been  concluded  with 
the  Typographical,  the  Stereotvpers’  or 
Mailers’  Unions,  negotiations  have  re¬ 
cently  been  resumed  toward  that  end. 
Your  committee  and  directors  have  met 
during  the  year  with  the  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringine  about  an  understanding 
with  the  governing  body  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  would  better  relations  between 
newspaper  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
who  are  also  members  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
Trade  schools  have  been  fostered  with  the 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


PUBLISHERS  IN  WESTCHESTER-BILTMORE  GOLF  GAMES 


Austin  N.  Liec^,  Schenectady  Gazette;  Arthur  D.  Hecox,  Albany  Knickerbocker  Press;  Robert  S.  Smith,  Charleston 
(W.  Va.)  Gazette;  and  W.  EL  Sammons,  Sioux  City  Journal.  [Editor  &  Publisher  photograph.] 


KENT  COOPER  HAILED 
AS  WORTHY  CHOICE 


New  A.  P.  General  Manager  Receives 
Felicitations  from  Association 
Members — He  Has  Passed  the 
Test,  Says  Lawson 


Many  tributes  were  paid  this  week  to 
Kent  Cooper,  new  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

“The  best  tribute  I  can  pay  Mr. 
Cooper,”  said  Frank  B.  Noyes,  publisher 
of  the  Washington  Star,  and  A.  P.  presi¬ 
dent,  “is  that  he  was  selected,  "rhere 
could  be  no  finer  tribute  than  that  ’’ 

Other  congratulations  included: 

Victor  Lawson,  Chicago  Daily  News: 
“The  outstanding  thing  about  Mr.  Cooper 
is  that  he  has  had  a  long  experience  and 
of  a  very  wide  range  in  the  newspaper 
business,  so  that  he  has  become  a  master 
workman.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  Mr.  Cooper  has  developed  an 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  the  Associated  Press 
service. 

“Mr.  Cooper  is  not  an  untried  man.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  passed  the  test.” 

H.  V.  Jones,  Minneapolis  Journal: 
“The  Associated  Press  is  most  fortunate 
in  having  in  command  Kent  Cooper,  who 
grew  up  in  the  organization  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  marked  ability  as  an  executive. 
His  promotion  to  general  manage  is 
simply  natural  and  in  order.” 

Robert  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin:  ‘T  voted  for  him.  He  is  a  very  able 
man,  who  has  proved  himself.  He  has 
my  confidence,  and  that,  too,  of  every 
member.” 

Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Telegram:  “I  tfiink  that  Kent  Cooper 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  rise  of 
a  man  in  an  organization  through  sheer 
merit.  He  has  every  qualification  for 
success.” 

E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  Evening  News: 
“He  is  a  prep  association  man  to  his 
fingertips.  His  past  record  is  a  most 
happy  prophesy  of  his  future.” 


Frank  P.  MacLennan,  Topeka  State 
Journal:  “With  youth,  energy  and  di¬ 
plomacy,  there  is,  in  my  judgment  no  man 
so  fully  qualified  to  take  up  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Associated  Press  with  its 
1,200  members  as  is  Kent  Cooper.  He 
has  come  naturally  to  this  place  of  great 
responsibility,  as  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  board,  because  of  his  training 
through  the  Associated  Press  and  news¬ 
paper  work;  through  inherent  qualities 
and  abilities,  and  by  commanding  the  re¬ 
spect,  admiration  and  appreciation  of  his 
associates,  of  the  members  and  prospec¬ 
tive  members.  He  has  come  into  his 


WILL  HAYS  TO  SPEAK 
AT  INLAND  MEET 


Movie  Cur  Will  Talk  on  Relation  of 
Film  Industry  to  Press  at  Conven¬ 
tion  in  West  Baden,  Ind., 

May  21-27 


McCORMlCK  GIVES  LUNCHEON 


Host  to  Group  of  Publishers  at 
Waldorf,  April  22 

Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  was  host  at  a 
luncheon  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
•Apartments  on  April  22. 

Among  guests  present  were  E.  Lansing 
Ray.  St.  I^ouis  Globe  Democrat;  Harry 
J.  Grant,  Milwaukee  Journal;  Burrows 
Matthews,  Buffalo  Express;  Adolph  S. 
Ochs,  Nc7v  York  Times;  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  Washington  Star;  C.  P.  J. 
Mooney,  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal; 
Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun;  Clark 
Howell,  Atlanta  Constitution;  W.  H. 
Field,  New  York  News;  A.  E.  Braun, 
Pittsburgh  Post;  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  and 
J.  C.  Martin,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  Nezv  York  Evening  Post;  D.  R. 
Hanna,  Clevelaftd  Evening  News;  Frank 
.A.  Munsey,  New  York  Sun;  L.  K. 
Nicholson,  New  Orleans  Times  Pica¬ 
yune;  Lafayette  Young,  Des  Moines 
Capital;  Victor  Lawson.  Chicago  Daily 
News;  W.  H.  Cowles  and  W.  H. 
Cowles  Jr.,  Spokane  Spokesman-Review; 
Irwin  Kirkwood,  Kansas  City  Star; 
James  M.  Thompson,  New  Orleans  Item 
and  Morning  Tribune;  E.  B.  Piper, 
Portland  Oregonian;  Harry  (Chandler, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  W.  H.  Pettibone, 
Detroit  Free  Press;  C.  S  Stanton,  San 
Francisco  Bulletin;  and  E.  H.  Baker, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Will  H.  Hays,  Movie  Czar,  will  discuss 
phases  of  motion  picture  development  and 
relations  between  the  film  industry  and 
the  press  at  the  special  Soring  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  West  Baden,  Ind.,  May 
21-27. 

This  announcement  was  one  of  several 
made  this  week  regarding  the  convention 
by  (korge  D.  Lindsay,  publisher  of  the 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  and  Inland 
president,  in  New  York  for  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  meeting. 

Mr.  Hays  will  be  Inland’s  guest  of 
honor  on  the  evening  of  May  25.  In 
addition  to  his  speech,  a  unique  moving 
picture  feature  is  being  arranged  for 
premier  presentation  before  delegates. 

Another  prominent  speaker,  addressing 
.sessions  will  be  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  ex- 
Senator  from  Indiana,  who  will  talk  on 
incidents  of  12  years  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

S.  E.  Thomason,  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  will  conduct  a  sym¬ 
posium  on  newspaper  business  manage¬ 
ment,  May  21.  Speakers  for  other  dajrs 
will  be  provided  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Entertainment  features  planned  for  dele¬ 
gates  will  include  a  golf  tournament  and 
two  motor  tours.  Trips  will  be  taken  by 
automobile  to  the  birthplace  of  Lincoln 
through  Louisville,  Ky.,  May  25,  and  also 
to  Nancy  Hanks  Park  in  Southern 
Indiana,  through  the  recent  tornado  ter¬ 
ritory. 

Assisting  President  Lindsay  in  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  convention  are  George 
W.  Purcell,  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun,  and 
Lucile  Brian  Gilmore,  Chicago  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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AD  BUREAU  TALKS  DOLLARS  IN  REPORT 


Large  Advertisers  Induced  to  Use  Newspapers,  Principal  Obstacle  Is  Elditors’  Willingness  to  Use  Press 

Agent  Copy — Statistical  Service  Is  Popular 


YEAR  of  success  in  convincing  na-  in  book  form  for  use  of  the  Bureau’s 
tional  advertisers  of  the  superiority  membership  in  their  local  fields.  We  are 


of  the  newspaper  medium  for  their  an¬ 
nouncements  was 
reported  to  the 
.\merican  News¬ 
paper  Publishers 
Association  by  the 
c  o  m  m  i  1 1  e  e-in¬ 
charge  of  its  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing.  William  F. 

Rogers,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of 
;he  Boston  Tran¬ 
script,  signed  the 
report  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Special  atten¬ 
tion  is  given  by 

the  Bureau  to  the  $500,000  account  of  Life 
Savers,  Inc.,  which  wil  be  spent  in  news¬ 
papers  following  a  strenuous  campaign 


William  F.  Rogeks 


assured  by  public  utility  organizations 
that  this  book  is 
being  used  by 
public  utility 
companies  every¬ 
where  and  that 
an  increase  of  at 
hast  $10,000,000 
in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the 
gas,  electric  and 
traction  fields 
may  be  expected 
in  the  next  couple 
of  years. 

While  the 
Bureau  continues 
to  work  for  all 
newspapers,  irre¬ 
spective  of  its  membership,  it  may  be 
significant  to  note  that  advertising  reports 
for  1924  filed  by  the  majority  ot  the 


William  A.  Tbomson 


by  the  Bureau.  A  vigorous  policy  has  membership,  showed  a  slight  average  in- 
been  pursued  during  the  past  year,  the  , 
report  goes  on,  in  offering  to  help  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  use  newspapers  success¬ 
fully.  A  large  volume  of  statistics  and 
other  valuable  information  is  noted  as 
having  been  issued,  chief  attention  being 
directed  to  the  two  compilations  of  na 
tional  appropriations  for  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Chief  among  the  obstacles  encountered 
by  the  Bureau’s  representatives,  the  re¬ 
port  declares,  is  the  willingness  of  some 
newspapers  to  publish  press  agent  matter, 
thereby  sacrificing  funds  which  should  be 
spent  in  the  advertising  columns  and  get¬ 
ting  no  return  for  their  efforts. 

The  report  in  full  follows; 

Your  Committee-in-Charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  submits  herewith 
its  twelfth  annual  report: 

The  Bureau  has  continued  successfully 
its  development  and  promotional  work 
and  has  added  importantly  to  its  services 
for  national  advertisers  and  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Its  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  newspapers  during  the 
year  of  advertising  accounts  upon  which 
it  has  worked  for  varying  periods.  The 
most  recent  example  of  the  Bureau’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  direction  is  found  in  a  formal 
acknowledgment  from  Life  Savers,  Inc., 
of  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  in  which  this  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  pleased  to  asert  that  the 
Bureau  induced  the  company  to  make  an 
appropriation  of  $500,000  for  newspaper 
space  “in  preference  to  magazine  adver¬ 
tising  and  other  forms  that  might  be  used 
nationally.”  This  advertising  is  now  ap¬ 
pearing  in  300  or  more  cities. 

(The  Bureau’s  confidential  semi¬ 
monthly  reports  which  are  open  to  the 
personal  inspwtion  of  the  membership, 
cover  in  detail  its  work  on  solicitation 
and  special  research.) 

'The  Bureau  pursued  vigorously  its 
policy  outlined  In  1924  of  offering  to  help 
national  advertisers  use  our  medium  suc¬ 
cessfully.  As  a  result  it  has  won  wide 
TjKognition  as  a  headquarters  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  on  all  phases  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  ranging  from  market 
data  to  copy  preparation. 

It  was  able  also  to  meet  an  increased 
demand  for  further  statistical  informa¬ 
tion.  Under  this  head,  it  compiled  and 
published  a  series  of  estimates  covering 
leading  newspaper  national  advertising 
expenditures  in  1923  and  in  1924.  'These 
figures  represented  the  first  successful 
effort  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  adver¬ 
tising.  They  have  been  generally  re¬ 
ceived  as  accurate,  have  been  widely 
quoted,  and,  we  are  assured,  will  have  an 
influence  upon  newspaper  advertising 
development. 

Another  outstanding  service  performed 
by  the  Bureau  consisted  of  an  exhaustive 
stwly  of  successful  public  service  adver¬ 
tising.  Results  of  this  study  were  printed 


crease  in  national  as  well  as  local  adver¬ 
tising  despite  the  fact  that  surveys  tak¬ 
ing  in  the  field  more  widely  indicate  a 
small  average  decrease. 

The  Bureau's  successful  work,  through 
its  three  offices.  New  York,  Chicago 
and  San  Francisco,  was  limited  only 
by  the  size  of  its  organization,  which 
naturally  means  its  revenue. 

This  thought  brings  to  mind  the  con¬ 
stant  need  for  enlargement  by  the  Bureau 
and  the  best  method  of  meeting  this 
need.  Your  Committee  is  convinced 
that  means  must  be  found  to  induce 
all  members  of  the  American  News- 
l>aper  Publishers’  Association  to  do  their 
share  in  supporting  the  Bureau.  If  this 
support  were  forthcoming,  the  Bureau 
could  double  its  effectiveness.  The  fact 
that  the  Bureau  has  proved  a  profitable 
investment  on  its  present  basis  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  further  fact  that  it  is 
constantly  reminded  of  undeveloped  op¬ 
portunities  for  creating  advertising,  show 
clearly  the  business  wisdom  of  enlarging 


!t.  Some  memtiers  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
continue  to  benefit  by  the  Bureau’s  work 
without  contributing  to  its  support.  ' 

As  evidence  of  this  situation,  a  recent  ’ 
advertising  account  which  was  created  by  ■ 
the  Bureau,  is  now  running  in  the  columns  ' 
of  at  least  66  A.  N.  P.  A.  newspapers  !, 
that  are  not  members  of  the  Bureau  ot 
.\dvertising.  ^ 

Your  Committee  once  more  urges  all  . 
members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  who  are  not  i 
members  of  the  Bureau  to  enroll  in  the 
latter  organization,  not  alone  because  this  , 
support  is  due  the  Bureau  for  services  '• 
rendered  in  the  development  of  news-  J 
paper  advertising,  but  b^ause  it  will  re-  } 
present  a  business  investment  of  the  high-  ; 
est  order. 

While  the  progress  of  national  news-  : 
paper  advertising  continues,  there  are  some  ' 
obstacles  to  its  further  development  which  > 
it  is  within  the  power  of  newspapers  to  > 
remove. 


One  of  these  obstacles  is  the  continued  i 


NEWSPAPER  GOLFERS  TEST  SKILL  ON  LINKS  OF 
WESTCHESTER-BILTMORE  COUNTRY  CLUB 


Talking  over  their  scores  on  the  eighteenth  green  in  the  newspaper  golf  tournament  are,  left  to  right:  J.  W.  Barnhart 
business  manager.  New  York  Daily  News;  J.  F.  Bresnahan,  business  manager.  New  York  World,  Walter  A.  Strong,  busi 
ness  manager,  Chicago  Daily  News,  and  W.  M.  Dear,  business  manager,  Jersey  City  Journal.  The  meet,  which  was  arrange*: 
by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  .\s80ciation,  was  held  Monday,  April  20.  See  pag?  38  for  complete  story  and  score- 


■/ 


E.  M.  ALEXANDER  TAKES 
NEW  EXECUTIVE  POST 


willingness  of  many  newspapers  to  per¬ 
mit  their  editors  to  give  away  space  to 
press  agents.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re¬ 
view  in  detail  the  menace  to  the  press  and 
to  the  public  of  this  kind  of  parasitic 
propagwda. 

One  illustration  of  how  newspapers  are 
exploited  tells  its  own  story.  An  adver¬ 
tiser  with  $300,000  to  spend,  consulted  the 
Bureau  about  newspaper  advertising,  but 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  spent  the  appropriation  in 
magazines.  AAHien  the  campaign  was  con¬ 
cluded  the  advertiser  admitted  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  that  it  had  not  been  a  success,  that 
he  had  changed  his  agent  and  was  now 
going  into  newspapers.  He  added  that 
3ie  original  agent  charged  him  a  fee  of 
$2,000  a  month  for  obtaining  free  publicity 
from  the  newspapers. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  most  adver¬ 
tisers  who  employ  mediums  other  than 
newspapers,  endeavor  to  get  advertising 
in  the  newspapers  either  in  the  form  of 
free  publici^  or  of  “dealer  tie-in”  coi^. 

Many  national  advertising  campaigns  in 
magazines,  for  example,  are  conceived 
chicfiy  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the 
retail  trade  to 
spend  some  money 
newspaper 
vertising.  News- 
1  papers  find  them- 

[ selves  constantly 
i  urged  by  adver- 

|  tisers  and  agen- 

cies  to  sell  this 
“tie-in”  copy  to 
i  r  T  local  retailers. 


NEW  YORK  DRAMATIC  EDITOR  SAILS 
FOR  EUROPEAN  TOUR 


Publisher,  New  York  Mirror,  Now  A^ce- 
President,  N.  Y.  American  end 
Member  of  Heerst  Execu¬ 
tive  Council 


E.  M.  Alexander,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror 
since  Mr.  Hearst  started  that  publication 
about  ten  months 

Hago,  has  been 
made  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New 
York  American 
and  a  member  of 
the  Executive 
Council  of  the 
Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tions  and  will 
assume  full  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department 
of  the  Daily  and 

-  Sunday  New 

York  American. 

E.  M.  Alexakdss  In  1910  he  en¬ 

tered  the  publica¬ 
tion  field  as  representative  of  Cosmopoli¬ 
tan  Magazine,  later  becoming  advertising 
manager  of  Harper's  Bazaar  and  served 
several  years  in  the  Hearst  Magazine 
organization. 

In  1917  he  became  associated  with  the 
New  York  Tribune,  resigning  the  adver¬ 
tising  managership  of  that  newspaper  in 
1919  to  become  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun.  Shortly 
thereafter  Mr.  Munsey  purchased  the 
New  York  Herald  and  Mr.  Alexander 
became  advertising  director  of  both  pa¬ 
pers  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
resigning  in  1922  to  return  to  the  Hearst 
organization  as  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal  and 
later  publisher  of  the  Daily  Mirror. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Swasey,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American,  goes  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly. 


T.  H.  Moom 


Quinn  Martin,  dramatic  editor  of  the  New  York  World,  and  Mrs.  Martin,  photo¬ 
graphed  on  the  deck  of  the  S.  S.  De  Grasse  before  sailing  for  abroad  recently. 


;ity  of  newspapers  decline  to  participate, 
j  So  long  as  advertisers  feel  they  can 
get  from  the  retailer  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  which  it  is  evident  they  should  fur¬ 
nish  themselves,  just  so  long  will  they  de-  keeping  the  Bureau  informed  as  to  new  Notwithstanding  increased  exp 
llay  consideration  of  the  newspaper  as  developments.  Bureau  finances  continue  to 

t  national  medium.  Walter  P.  Bum  succeeded  Thomas  L.  healthy  condition.  Its  income 

Newspapers  that  lend  themselves  to  Emory  as  Pacific  Coast  manager  at  San  its  expenses  for  the  fiscal  year, 
is  system  are  merely  encouraging  a  Francisco.  Mr.  Burn  is  pushing  the  solici- 
psethod  of  merchandising  which  is  one  of  tation  work  vigorously  in  the  West, 
the  causes  of  high  selling  costs.  Your  committee  appointed  by  the  presi- 

Thc  circulation  of,  newspaper  advertis-  dent  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  at  the  1924  con¬ 
ing  literature  in  the  past  year  broke  all  vention  was  as  follows: 
records.  The  book,  “The  Right  Way  to  William  F.  Rogers,  Boston  Transcript, 
pse  Newspa^r  Space,”  hM.  now  gone  Harry  Chandler,  Los  Angeles  Times, 
into  four  editions  with  nearlsr  12,000  cir-  Howard  Davis,  New  York  Heralt 
mlation.  The  three  latest  eiUtions  were  Tribune;  W.  C.  R.  Harris,  Toronto  Star, 

Hofmann,  Portland  Oregonian, 

Moore,  Fort  Worth  Record, 

Washington  Star, 


t  r,  L  .  .L  \\r  ij  f  ***  cuuuiidi  ueucirimcni  lor 

of  the  Bureau  was  held  at  the  W^dorf-  eight  years,  and  was  editor  of  the  early 

-  -  -  -  .  Astoria,  New  York,  on  April  24.  Covers  mail  edition  of  the  paper  for  nearly  a 

One  incident  that  shows  the  value  to  Fleming  Newbold,  Washington  Star;  were  laid  for  912  persons  and  the  pro-  year  and  a  half, 

lewspapers  of  this  particular  style  of  D.  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record;  George  M.  gram  was  unusually  enjoyable.  '  t  ^  tu  n  • 

iterature  was  the  request  from  the  Rogers,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  W.  H.  The  dinner  was  in  charge  of  a  commit-  ^ 

heatre  department  of  the  Famous  Field,  Chicago  Tribune;.  Allison  Stone,  tee  of  which  Howard  Davis  was  chair-  5*  news- 

*layers-Lasky  Corporation  for  a  large  Providence  Journal;  Louis  Wiley,  New  man.  It  was  called  to  order  by  William 

luantity  of  these  books  for  distribution  York  Times;  John  B.  Woodward,  Chi-  F.  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 

mong  moving  picture  theatre  owners  as  cago  Daily  News.  charge.  Julian  S.  Mason,  managing  edi-  j  ^  short 

art  of  a  campaign  to  induce  them  to  use  The  committee  organized  on  April  24  tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  . .  .  - 

nore  and  better  newspaper  advertising,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  by  re-electing  acted  as  toastmaster.  -.r 

Another  book  on  somewhat  different  William  F.  Rogers,  chairman,  Harry  In  advance  of  the  regular  program,  a  *  hnsin#*ss  snrvpv  thll 

mes  was  “Public  Utilities  and  Adver-  Chandler,  vice-chairman  and  Howard  witty  speech  was  made  by  Eddie  Cantor.  nronpr  I'nrIn/tAc 

ising”  which  was  produced  with  the  co-  Davis,  treasurer.  David  B.  Plum  and  The  program  included  Senator  David  A.  thA’mihl.V 

iperation  of  leaders  in  the  public  utility  Louis  Wiley  were  re-appointed  as  finance  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Eleanor  Franklin  P^  Tribune  ^  v  ce  b  reau 

ield.  This  book  proved  useful  to  many  committee.  Egan,  and  Sir  Esme  Howard,  British  \r  ■  .  c  tt  • 

lewspapers,  helping  them  develop  local  Following  the  organization,  W.  H.  Ambassador.  graduate  of  the  Uni- 

ftility  company  advertising.  Field  declined  to  serve  and  J.  M.  Cleary  Your  committee  again  extends  its  '^rsity  ot  Illinois.  He  is  married  and 

Another  interesting  booklet  was  “Good  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  was  appointed  in  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  children. 

Jround.”  which  was  given  wide  circula-  his  place.  to  members  of  the  Six  Point  League  of  - 

ion  immediately  after  the  recent  distribu-  Your  committee  kept  in  close  touch  New  York,  and  the  Newspaper  Repre-  ^binx  Club  Electa  Officers 

ion  conference  in  Washington.  with  the  work  by  means  of  semi-monthly  sentatives  Association  of  Chicago  for  tIi  h'  ri  K  f  i,  i.i  ^ 

“Space  Rates  and  Circulations,”  a  new  reports  and  frequent  visits  to  the  offices,  their  unfailing  co-operation.  opmnx  Club,  one  o*  the  oldest 

tatistical  book,  was  circulated  last  month  In  important  matters  such  as  the  removal  To  the  newspaper  trade  press  a  special  societies  ot  "J  t*?®  comtry, 

nd  is  still  producing  an  interesting  re-  of  the  New  York  offices,  a  mail  vote  of  word  of  thanks  is  given  for  the  many  ®  following  o^ers 

ponse  from  advertisers  and  agencies.  the  entire  Committee  was  taken.  courtesies  extended  during  the  past  year.  ’O*"  /  ,  ^^ston  P.  Lynn,  of  Wan- 

From  time  to  time  promotional  ad-  Your  committee  met  at  the  Chicago  Your  committee  thanks  the  Bureau’s  a™aKer  s.  New  presment ;  Viscount 

ertisements  have  been  furnished  to  the  office  Octoter  15  and  went  over  the  work  membership  for  its  confidence  and  its  Dani  Gibsc^ 

lembership.  in  detail.  The  chairman  and  finance  com-  loyal  support  which  make  the  successful  James  P-  William  H.  Rankin, 

One  general  survey  was  made  into  the  mittee  chairman  have  been  in  almost  con-  operation  of  the  Bureau  possible.  ^  t^rge  ttnendge,  vice-presidents. 

larket  for  fountain  pens.  This  has  stant  contact  with  the  New  York  execu-  _  ,  p executive  commit- 

rought  excellent  results.  tives.  .  tee  is  R.  F.  B.  Huntsman,  directing  man- 

Many  minor  surveys  have  been  made  During  the  year,  Thomas  E.  Conklin  CUimt  Oldest  Continuous  Subscriber  ager  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard-Union. 

or  individual  advertisers  and  agents.  succeeded  John  Budd  as  advisory  mem-  The  Beloit  (Kan.)  Gazette,  claims  the  - 

The  Bureau’s  records  indicate  that  ber,  representing  the  Six  Point  League  of  oldest  continuous  subscriber  to  a  Kansas  Po-*:—  Writer,  to  TMo.  Ao.k>...Jor 
epresentatives  spent  189  days  in  travel-  New  York,  and  Robert  H.  Flaherty  sue-  newspaper  in  the  person  of  Capt.  C.  W. 

ig  during  the  year.  All  three  offices  ceeded  H.  W.  King  as  advisory  member  Culp,  who  got  the  first  copy  of  the  then  The  Association  of  Foreign  Press  Cor- 
«re  active  in  this  work.  Splendid  co-  Representatives  Association  of  Chicago.  Beloit  Mirror,  when  it  was  published  respondents.  New  York,  will  give  a  din- 
peration  has  been  given  by  individual  kt  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  there  under  a  tree  there.  54  years  ago  last  ner  in  honor  of  the  Italian  Ambassador 
ewspapers.  special  representatives  and  were  363  newspapers  members  of  the  March.  He  has  taken  the  paper  contin-  at  the  Hotel  Brevoort,  New  York, 
thers  in  bringing  about  meetings  and  Bureau.  uously  ever  since.  May  2. 


A  new  book  W.  J. 


✓ 
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I  Editor  AFublisher  for  April  25,  19  2  5 

NATIONAL  INTER-REGIONAL  COUNCIL  FORMED 


Six  Large  Regional  Press  Associations,  Representing  800  Newspapers,  Form  Alliance  Under  DirectionI 
of  George  D.  Lindsay — To  Attack  Common  Problems  and  Be  a  **Clearing  House  for  Ideas’* 


TINDER  the  direction  of  George  D. 
^  Lindsay,  publisher  of  the  Marion 
<Ind.)  Chronicle  and  president  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  the 
American  Inter  -  Regional  Newspaper 
Council  was  organized  at  a  meeting  in  the 
Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  Mon¬ 
day,  April  20. 

Representative  of  800  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  this  newly 
formed  council,  a  distinct  step  towards 
closer  working  co-operation  among  pub¬ 
lishers,  is  made  up  of  the  executive  heads 
of  six  large  regional  associations. 

Aimual  meetings  will  be  held  in  New 
York,  in  connection  with  A.  N.  P.  A. 
gatherings,  it  was  determined,  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  problems  common  to  all  news- 
Mper  makers,  such  topics  as  postal  rates, 
federal  taxes,  telephone  press  tolls,  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  standardization  of  news¬ 
paper  equifunent,  and  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  promotion. 

The  regional  associations  represented 
in  the  council  are: 

The  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  ^'orthwest  Daily  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
.Association,  Pacific  Northwest  News- 
pai^r  Association,  and  the  Canadian 
Daily  Newspaper  Association. 

The  official  statement,  recording  the 
formation  of  the  council  was  issued  as 
follows : 

The  name  of  this  council  shall  be  the 
“American  Inter-Regional  Newspaper 
Council.” 

The  object  of  this  council  is  to  bring 
together  the  executive  heads  and  chair¬ 
men  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
various  regional  newspaper  organizations 
each  year  to  confer  regarding  matters  of 
interest  to  the  inter-regional  newspaper 
associations. 

The  executive  heads  and  chairmen  of 
the  standing  committees  of  the  various 
regional  newspaper  associations  through¬ 
out  America  shall  constitute  the  member¬ 
ship  of  this  council. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  cotmcil 
shall  be  held  in  the  week  of  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  and  at  the  same  place.  The 
chairman  of  the  council  may  call  a  special 
meeting  of  the  council  at  the  request  of 
four  presidents  of  the  regional  associa¬ 
tions  at  any  time  and  place. 

This  council  shall  have  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  bind  its  members  to  any¬ 
thing. 

A  comimttee  consisting  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  several  regional  newspaper 
associations  represented  at  the  meeting 
held  April  20,  1925,  in  New  York  City 
shall  direct  the  affairs  of  the  council  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  make  arrangements 
for  future  meetings. 

This  statement  was  framed  by  Walter 
C.  Johnson  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  F.  A.  Miller, 
representing  the  Inland,  and  J.  F.  Finlay, 
legal  counsel  for  the  S.N.P.A. 

Mr.  Lindsay  presided  at  the  opening 
meeting  and  made  the  address  outlining 
the  purposes  of  the  council. 

‘The  controlling  idea  of  this  council 
is  to  be  co-operation,”  he  declared.  “We 
(to  not  actually  need  any  new  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  we  do  need  larger  co-operati(Mi, 
we  need  a  clearing  house  for  ideas. 

“The  newspaper  problems  in  all  these 
different  regions  are  virtually  the  same. 

“In  consideration  of  these  problems,  I 
fee!  we  need  a  clearing  house  before 
which  they  may  be  brought  up  and  venti¬ 
lated.  The  proposition  !  wish  to  present 
to  you  is  a  council  which  will  be  able  to 
form  some  united  plan  of  action  which 
will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  entire 
newspaper  profession.” 

Closing,  Mr.  Lindsay  expressed  pleas¬ 
ure  that  Canadian  publishers  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Lindsay  enlarged  on  the  plans  of 


the  new  council  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  later. 

“Heretofore,  there  has  been  no  tangi¬ 
ble  co-operation  between  regional  press 
associations,”  he  explained.  “They  have 
gone  their  individual  ways,  independent 
of  each  other.  Now  we  hope  for  a  much 
wider  symposium  of  ideas.” 


H.  Burgess,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune. 

For  the  Pacific  Northwest  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  were :  E.  B. 
Piper,  Portland  Oregonifn;  F.  J.  Burd, 
Vancouver  (B.  C.)  novince;  Philip 

iackson,  Portland  Journal,  and  H.  J. 
lelly,  secretary. 

Mr.  Lindsay  assumes  the  task  of  chair- 


Under  the  new  law,  for  delivering  speilH 
cial  delivery  letters  and  packages,  roes-i| 
sengers  will  be  paid  8  cents  on  piece^ 
weighing  not  more  than  two  pounds  f 
11  cents  on  those  weighing  from  two  t(^^^ 
ten  pounds  where  the  special  deliverwM 
postage  is  IS  cents,  and  15  cents  on  maia™ 
matter  weighing  more  than  ten  pounds,  ow 
which  the  special  delivery  postage  is  2q 
cents. 


DAILY  HOLDS  RADIO  BEE|| 
FOR  CHILDREN 


Brooklyn  Eagle's  Current  Event*  Con¬ 
test  Also  Whet*  Interest — Carried 
Out  on  Line*  of  Spelling 
Bee 


GEORGE  D.  LINDSAY 


New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  although 
neither  state  as  yet  has  a  regional  asso¬ 
ciation,  were  represented  at  the  council 
and  will  also  take  part  in  future  activities. 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  of  the  Rochester 
Times  Union,  and  president  of  the  New 
York  State  PubIfeMrs’  Association  ap¬ 
peared  for  the  former  state,  while  Je!^ 
L.  Stewart,  president  of  the  recently  com¬ 
bined  weekly  ^d  daily  publishers  into 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association,  was  present  for  the  latter. 

Attending  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  were: 

Representing  the  Inland  in  addition  to 
President  Lindsay,  A.  L.  Miller,  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  &  News;  E.  P. 
Adler,  Davenport  (fs.^  Times;  F.  M. 
Lindsay,  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald;  F.  H. 
Burgess,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune; 
George  M.  Rogers,  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer;  F.  A.  Miller.  S'ou/k  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune,  and  Wil  V.  Tufford,  associa¬ 
tion  secretary. 

Representing  S.  N.  P.  A. :  W.  C. 
Johnsmi,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News, 
chairman ;  Ross  A.  Reeder,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News;  F.  C.  With5rs,  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
State;  Major  Powell  Glass,  Lynchburg 
(Va.)  News;  Col.  Urey  Woodson, 
Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger;  H.  Gio- 
vannoli,  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader;  Wiley 
L.  Morgan,  Knoxiffille  (Tcnn.)  Sentinelj 
Cranston  Williams,  manager,  and  J.  r. 
Fenley,  attorney. 

Representing  New  England:  Albert 
W.  Fell,  association  manager ;  D.  W. 
Howe,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

Representing  Canadian  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers’  Association:  John  M.  Imrie,  presi¬ 
dent,  Edmonton  Journal;  George  ^ 
Scroggig;  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire.  ’’ 

The  president  of  the  Northwest  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  appointed  Frank 


man  of  the  Inter-Regional  Council,  head¬ 
quarters  of  which  will  be  maintained  at 
his  office*  in  the  Marion  (Ind)  Chronicle. 

The  meeting  Monday  evening  was 
characterized  by  unanimity  of  good  feel¬ 
ing  among  the  representatives  present. 

Others  who  took  the  platform  voicing 
the  need  of  the  cotmcil  as*  eventually 
formed  by  unanimous  vote  included  Wal¬ 
ter  C.  Johnson,  secretary  of  the  S.  N.  P. 
A.;  A.  B.  Fell,  secretary  of  the  New 
England  group,  and  John  M.  Imrie, 
president  of  the  Canadian  association. 


SPECIAL  DELIVERY  SPEEDED 


New  Rates  Provide  Better  Service,  Post¬ 
master  General  Announce* 


A  real  special  delivery  service  is  planned 
by  Postmaster  General  New,  he  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  in  directions  to  post¬ 
masters  for  administration  of  the  new 
postal  law  which  provides  three  special 
delivery  rates  instead  of  one  as  in  the 
past,  and  pays  added  compensation  to 
special  delivery  messengers. 

At  offices  where  no  special  facilities 
were  provided  in  the  past  for  handling 
special  delivery  parcel  post  packages,  ar¬ 
rangements  must  be  made  for  special  de¬ 
livery  messengers  with  Ford  trucks  or 
motorcycles  with  side  cars. 

“All  special  delivery  letters  and  special 
delivery  parcels  will  ^  specially  delivered 
by  messengers  except  in  cases  where 
equally  efficient  and  expeditious  service 
can  be  rendered  by  the  regular  city  letter 
cariers,”  Mr.  New  said. 

“With  the  increased  compensation  to 
messengers  there  must  be  prompt  and 
efficient  handling  of  all  special  delivery 
mail  during  the  hours  prescribed.” 


The  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  has  ]us| 
completed  the  tenth  year  of  its  experiment 
of  interesting  the  students  of  high  schooU 
ifi  the  worthwhile  news  of  the  day  trjj 
means  of  current  events  bees.  These  con¬ 
tests  are  similar  to  the  old-fashione^ 
spelling-bee  in  that  the  contestants  arj 
lined  up  and  have  put  to  them  question^ 
on  matters  that  were  printed  in  the  new: 
papers  during  the  past  year.  Each  coni 
testant  is  given  two  ch^ces  to  miss, 
the  second  miss  he  leaves  the  platform. 

As  an  added  feature  to  this  anni 
contest,  the  Eagle  last  year  and  agahBI 
this  year,  followed  the  regular  Bee  witl!]" 
a  radio  bee.  In  the  original  contc^ 
each  school  is  allowed  to  send  two  con¬ 
testants,  which  are  selected  by  the  faculbfl! 
of  the  school  after  a  series  of  preliminary 
contests.  In  the  radio  bee  only  the  be^ 
15  who  competed  in  the  regular  even' 
are  permitted  to  compete. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Bee  was  held  o^l 
April  3  in  the  Ne-v  Utrecht  High  School^ 
One  thousand  five  hundred  persons  at¬ 
tended.  The  radio  bee  was  held  on  Apr: 

12,  in  the  Eagle  Studio  and  was  broad-^ 
cast  by  Station  WAHG.  There  wer%^ 
needed  195  questions  to  eliminate  the  3^ 
contestants  at  the  regular  bee  and  128  t^ 
end  the  contest  over  the  radio  which  had^ 
15  contestants.  The  questions  were 
graded  at  both  contests  that  as  the  contes 
grew  loiter,  the  questions  became  hardeifi 
The  radio  bee  took  one  hour  and  15  min!r 
utes  to  broadcast  including  intermission^; 
for  two  musical  numbers.  The  regula^ 
bee  lasted  about  two  and  a  half  hours. 

A  feature  of  the  radio  bee  was  ^ 
unique  “hook-up”  employed  by  the  Eagl^ 
The  radio  audience  was  requested  to  kee» 
score,  and  to  credit  themselves  with  ® 
check  whenever  they  answered  correctl^] 
before  the  contest,  and  to  credit  the  Eagl^ 
with  a  check  whenever  they  answered  in; 
correctly.  Prizes  were  offered  to  thi 
best  sets  of  answers  sent  in.  Hundred: 
of  persons  sent  in  answers,  but  only  nin|^ 
had  scores  which  were  as  good  or  bette| 
than  the  contestants.  1 

The  prizes  at  the  regular  bee  wer*v 
medals  and  Eagle  Almanacs  to  each  of  th^ 
contestants,  a  gold  medal  to  first  prizg 
winner,  and  a  special  silver  medal  to  sec| 
ond  place  winner.  In  addition  a  cup  waf 
given  to  the  school  making  the  besi 
showing.  At  the  radio  bee  prizes  wer^ 
given  as  follows:  first,  $50;  second,  $25 
third,  $15,  and  fourth,  $10.  | 

The  questions  were  put  to  the  contest? 
ants  by  Mr.  H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  associate 
editor,  originator  of  the  contests.  ’Thf; 
contests  were  managed  by  Harry  Sai^j 
school  editor.  J 


George  Heerst  to  Tour  Europe 


George  Hearst,  assistant  publisher  o;; 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner  who  has  re-‘. 
cently  recovered  from  a  major  surgic^ 
oi^ration,  left  the  West  April  16  with  hi: 
wife  for  a  tour  througdi  Europe.  Mra' 
William  Randolph  Hearst  will  accompanjri 
the  young  couple. 


/ 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  2  5,  1925 


KENT  COOPER  APPOINTED  A.  P.  GENERAL  MANAGER 


Succeeds  Martin  As  Administrative  Head  of  World-Wide  Organization — Life  Story  a  Romance 
Started  As  Printer’s  Devil  at  13 — “One  of  M.  E.’s  Boys”  Is  Now  45  Years  of  Age 


I  XT  ENT  COOPER,  for  twenty  years  a 
1  working  press  association  man,  re- 
I  porter,  editor,  organizer  and  executive,  is 
:  the  new  general  manager  of  the  Asso- 
Iciated  Press. 

I  Announcement  of  the  appointment  was 
made  for  release  on  Monday  morning  by 
'  Frank  B.  Noyes,  president,  on  behalf  of 
!  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Cooper  succeeds  Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  whose  resignation  to  go  into 
other  business  became  effective  on 
Wednesday.  He  is  third  in  the  line  of 
general  managers,  Melville  E.  Stone  hav¬ 
ing  been  the  rirst,  appointed  when  the  as¬ 
sociation  was  formed  just  25  years  ago. 

I  Kent  Cooper  is  known  as  one  of  “M.  E.’s 
'  boys.” 

There  is  true  romance  in  the  rise  of 
» Kent  Cooper  to  the  high  station  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  He  is  now  in  his  45th  year.  He 
began  newspaper  work  at  the  age  of  13, 
setting  type  in  a  small  daily  newspaper 
j  office  in  the  town  where  he  was  bom, 

'  Columbus,  Indiana.  Every  step  up  the 
Hadder  has  represented  an  actual  achieve¬ 
ment.  Kent  Cooper  takes  one  of  the 
'leading  positions  in  world  news  gather- 
jing  with  thousands  of  working  reporters, 
editors  and  publishers  applauding.,  somc- 
Iwhat  because  of  universal  personal  affec- 
■  tion  for  the  man,  who  knows  how  to  deal 
justly  with  his  fellows,  and  somewhat  be¬ 
ll  cause  the  honor  is  considered  so  appro- 
jpriate,  well  justified  by  merit  and  tested 
I  ability. 

“My  pathway  has  been  laid  out  for  me' 
■;by  pioneers  of  the  Associated  Press,”  Mr. 
i.  Cooper  declared  in  an  interview,  with 
I  Editor  &  Pubusher  following  his  ap- 
I  pointment. 

1  “The  ideals  of  the  association  were  set 
jlong  ago.  All  I  may  do  is  to  interpret 
those  ideals,  with  whatever  vigor  I 
(possess  through  my  younger  years, 

J  towards  creating  a  greater  and  yet  greater 
j  Associated  Press. 

J  “This  is  my  creed:  “Whatever  policy 
jis  formed  by  the  directorate,  it  will  be 

•  my  duty  to  uphold. 

1  “I  realize  that  I  have  been  granted  a 
■{rare  opportunity  for  public  service.  It 

•  will  be  my  aim  to  take  the  best  possible 
advantage  of  it.” 

j  It  was  during  a  public  school  vacation 
period  in  the  summer  of  1893  that  the 
;  Hoosier  boy  started  to  set  type.  Some- 
"  where  there  may  be  now  an  itinerant 
■••typesetter  who  may  recall  advising  a 
j  youth  in  that  newspaper  office  concern- 
ring  the  foundations  of  a  journalistic  life. 
[One  of  the  jobs  of  the  apprentice  was  to 
[saw  and  fit  the  telegraph  “news”  and 
j  miscellany  plate  matter  which  the  paper 
'  published.  The  printers  told  the  boy  that 
jhe  would  never  be  a  successful  composi- 

•  tor  unless  he  had  eaten  some  of  the  lead 
sawdust  out  of  the  mitre-box.  He  did 
sc  and  was  sick  for  a  week.  But  the 
leaven  of  that  lead  sawdust  may  have  in¬ 
stilled  in  his  character  the  essential  of 

'not  taking  things  in  an  offhand  way  and 

•  the  necessity  of  getting  them  confirm’d. 
;for  the  kindlv  old  foreman  in  that  print- 
jing  office  told  him  if  he  had  asked  som-^- 
'one  who  knew,  the  week’s  illness  and  the 

■  loss  of  the  weekly  wage  of  one  dollar 
would  have  been  avoided. 

■  The  following  summer  vacation  young 
^Cooper  took  up  reporting  on  that  news¬ 
paper,  and  continued  this  intermittently 
until  he  went  to  Indiana  University, 
'where  his  father  and  mother  had  been 
graduated  in  the  same  class  in  1872. 

'  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1899 
[Cooper  left  the  University  and  became  a 
reporter  on  the  Indiampolis  Presx,  which 
'was  founded  in  that  year  by  John  H. 
;  Holliday  and  William  J.  Richards.  He 
Icontinu^  with  that  paper  until  its  con- 
■solidation  with  the  Indianapolis  News, 
•thereafter  working  as  a  reporter  and  city 
•editor  on  other  Indianapolis  papers. 

Kin  1905  he  conceived  the  idea  of  estab¬ 
lishing  an  Indiana  state  press  association, 
which  was  incorporated  by  him  under  the 
name  the  “United  Press  News  Associa- 


KENT  COOPER 

tion,  for  furnishing  news  of  the  state  portunity  in  the  .■\ssociated  Press  he  en- 


capitol  to  Indiana  papers.” 


Having  begun  with  the  traffic  work. 
Cooper  continued  in  that  work  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  only  be  temporary  as 
his  hope  was  to  return  to  news  work, 
which  had  always  been  a  fascination  to 
him.  He  continued  his  extensive  travel¬ 
ing  with  the  idea  of,  at  some  time,  visit¬ 
ing  every  Associated  Press  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  in  America.  This  gave  him  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  keep  an  advisory  eye  upon  the 
work  of  the  correspondents  and  filing 
editors. 

In  1913  Cooper  took  up  the  feasibility 
of  the  utilization  of  automatic  telegraph 
printers  in  the  delivery  of  the  Associated 
Press  report  to  its  members.  The  first 
automatic  telegraphs  used  in  press  asso¬ 
ciation  work  were  installed  in  New  York 
City  by  the  Associated  Press  in  1914. 

Two  years  later  he  began  a  study  of  a 
scientific  method  of  equitable  proportion¬ 
ing  among  the  members  of  the  $6,000,000 
annual  expenses  of  the  Associated  Press. 
This  study  continued  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  present  assessment 
plan  of  the  association  was  evolved  and 
applied  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Meanwhile  he  compiled  actuarial  tables 
and  a  formula  for  employees’  disability 
and  pension  plan  was  adopted  in  1918. 

The  United  States  having  g«ie  to  war 
with  Germany,  the  American  Government 
was  much  disturbed  at  the  appearance  in 
South  America  of  a  German  propaganda 
press  association  styling  itself  “La  Prensa 
.Asociata,”  which  is  the  Spanish  equiva¬ 
lent  for  “The  Associated  Press.”  South 
.\merican  newspapers  gained  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  was  the  Associated  Press 
of  the  United  States.  Cooper  was  as¬ 
signed  to  go  to  South  America  in  the 
summer  of  1918  to  investigate  the  .situa¬ 
tion,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he  learned 
the  Spanish  language. 

He  returned  from  South  America  in 
September  of  that  year,  made  his  report, 
and  two  months  later  again  sailed  for 
South  America  to  instal  the  Associated 
Press  service  in  that  continent.  He  be¬ 
gan  with  some  papers  on  January  1,  1919, 
and  the  service  has  continued  since.  A 
South  American  custom,  long  established, 
had  led  the  South  American  publishers 
to  expect  long  credits  in  dealings  with 
business  men  of  other  countries.  The  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Associated  Press  require  that 
assessments  of  its  members  shall  be  pay¬ 
able  in  advance.  This  apparently  un- 
reconcilable  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
converting  the  South  American  publish¬ 
ers  to  the  idea  of  advance  payment  and 
there  was  arranged  a  credit  system 
whereby  the  amounts  due  each  month 
were  automatically  paid  bv  New  York 
banks  to  the  treasurer  of  the  A.  P. 

In  1920  Mr.  Cooper  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  and  then  relin¬ 
quished  his  work  in  the  traffice  depart¬ 
ment  and  devoted  himself  to  news  opera¬ 
tions.  Now.  as  general  manager,  he  will 


In  1907,  having  found  limitations  in  that  year. 


tered  the  organization  on  December  1  of  have  comnlete  charve  of  the  collection 


and  distribution  of  A.  P.  news  through- 


the  telegraph  method  of  delivery  of  small  He  was  given  a  roving  commission  as  world.  _ 

news  reports,  he  worked  out  a  plan  with  a  traveling  inspector,  which  gave  him  un-  .M*"-  Cooper  is  married  and  lives  at  440 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  limited  opportunities  for  observation  of  Riverside  Drive,  New  York.  He  is  a 
Company  for  the  dissemination  of  news  press  association  work  throughout  the  member  of  .Sigma  Chi,  the  Christian 
to  newspapers  by  telephone.  He  delivered  country.  He  visited  every  bureau  of  the  Church  (Disciples  of  Christ),  and  the 
the  first  regular  press  association  report  .-Associated  Press  in  the  United  States  Lotos  Club. 

by  this  telephone  method  between  Indian-  and  reported  to  the  General  Manager.  At  . - 

apolis  and  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  and,  that  time  there  was  no  departmental  rec-  “Ding”  Sitting  Up  Now 


after  extending  it  widely  over  Indiana,  ognition  of  the  telegraph  operators  em- 
•ns‘allcd  it  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois.  Iowa,  ployed  by  the  .-Associated  Press.  Their 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  Kansas,  salaries  and  the  rental  of  leased  wires 


Oklahoma  and  other  states.  always  have  been  the  largei 

In  1910,  during  a  visit  to  New  York,  pense. 

Charles  H.  AA’ilson,  then  general  super-  Having  observed  the  dc: 
in‘pn'^cnt  of  the  .American  Telephone  and  ganization  of  the  Americ 
Telegraph  Company,  and  a  personal  and  Telegraph  Companv. 


that  time  there  was  no  departmental  rec-  “Ding”  Sitting  Up  Now 

opition  of  the  telegraph  operators  em-  jgy  n.  Darling,  cartoonist,  is  slowly 
ployed  by  the  Associated  Press.  Their  recovering  at  the  Mercy  hospital.  Des 
salaries  and  the  rptal  of  leased  wires  Moines,  la.,  it  was  reported  by  his 
always  have  been  the  largest  items  of  ex-  physicians.  “Ding”  is  now  able  to  sit 


li  '  .  .  i  .u  A  *  *  1  up  in  bed  for  a  brief  period  every  day 

Having  observed  the  departimmta  or-  ^  j 


V  t^iiipcaiiv«  diui  a  uc'rsonai  aiiii  leitr^raun  oniuanv.  Air.  ^^ooT>er  •  t _ *4.  i 

^’■iend  of  Melville  E.  Stone,  told  Cooper  recommended  the  establishment  of  the  _ ^  pital. 

that  he  wanted  him  to  know  Mr.  S*one.  departmental  organization  in  the  Asso-  pi  ^  »*•  •  r\  -i 

Having  heard  of  the  wide  experience  of  ciated  Press.  The  first  step  was  his  ap-  *"*  IWiMoun  Daily 


Mr.  Stone.  Conner  called  on  him  in  No-  ^intment  as  Superintendent  of  the  Traf-  W.  R.  Plunkitt,  publisher  of  the  Ken- 
v^ber.  1910.  Up  to  that  time  the  A'so-  fic  in  January.  1912.  The  following  .An-  nett  (Mo.)  Dunklin  County  News,  has 
ciated  Press  had  not  used  the  telephone  gust  the  work  of  the  organization  was  announced  he  will  begin  publication  of  a 
for  delivery  of  its  regular  news  reports,  divided  into  two  departments,  the  News  daily  newspaper,  the  Kennett  News.  Mr. 
Cooper  demonstrated  the  efficacy  and  Department  under  the  Chief  of  News.  Plunkitt  will  be  editor  and  manager  and 


W.  R.  Plunkitt,  publisher  of  the  Ken¬ 
nett  (Mo.)  Dunklin  County  News,  has 


economy  of  the  method,  and  upon  Mr. 
Stone’s  assurance  that  there  was  an  op- 


Department  under  the  Chief  of  News.  Plunkitt  will  be  editor  and  manager  and 
and  the  Traffic  Department  under  the  Elmer  Tribble  assistant  editor  and  gen- 
Chief  of  Traffic.  eral  manager. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1925 


A.  P.  LEADERS  JOIN  IN  TRIBUTE  TO  NOYES 


His  Associates  on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Management  During  Past  Quarter  Century  Honor  Him 
for  the  High  Qualities  Which  Have  Marked  His  Long  Service 


^OMRADES  in  service  at  the  side  of 
^  Frank  B.  Noyes  on  the  Associated 
Press  Board  and  management  for  periods 
ranging  from  one  to  thirty  years,  and 
some  of  them  acquaintances  of  forty 
years’  standing,  joined  this  week  in  heart¬ 
felt  tribute  to  his  honesty  of  purpose, 
steadfastness,  practical  idealism,  intimate 
biowledge  of  pertinent  facts,  and  the 
judicial  mind  necessary  to  reach  a  fair 
conclusion  from  those  facts.  Their  letters 
were  bound  in  a  silver-covered  booklet 
and  presented  to  him  with  appropriate 
ceremony  at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  tributes,  reproduced  in  full  on  this 
and  succeeding  pages,  follow: 

The  only  regret  I  have  in  extending  to 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes  my  congratulations 
on  a  service  of  25  years  as  president  of 
the  Associated  Press,  is  that  I  am  afraid 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  him  to  serve  in 
the  same  capacity  for  another  25  years. 

I  believe  that  to  Mr.  Noyes,  more  than 
any  other  one  man,  the  credit  should  go 
for  the  extraordinary  news  association 
which  has  been  built  up  during  these 


FRANK  BRETT  NOYES 

Commemorative  of  his  service  of  twenty-five  years 


as  President  of 
The  Associated  Press 


'J^llOSE  who  have  heen  associated  with  him  in  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  body,  feeling  that  they 
have  had  exceptional  opportunity  to  appraise  his  worth,  seek  to 
testify  of  their  admiration  and  affection.  His  unflagging  energy, 
clarity  of  vision,  abiding  sense  of  justice,  and  firm  determination 
to  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  the  service,  have  commanded 
the  good  opinion,  and  won  the  warm  regard  of  those  who  have 
known  him  best.  A  great  trust  was  imposed  upon  him  and  he 
has  responded  to  the  obligation  loyaUy  and  in  a  most  praise¬ 
worthy  fashion. 

It  is  a  joy,  an  inspiration  and  honor  to  be  associated  with  him 
in  the  executive  management  of  The  Associated  Press. — A,  P. 
Tribute  to  President  Noyes. 


I  have  always  believed  the  highest 
honor  that  could  come  to  any  newspaper 
man,  throwing  aside  all  political  emolu¬ 
ments,  was  to  be  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Associated  Press,  and  to  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  privilege  of  sitting  on  this 
Board,  surrounded  by  the  big  men  in  the 
profession,  who  make  it  up,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Mr.  Noyes. 

In  my  service  as  vice-president,  I 
marveled  at  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
Association  and  its  history,  and  his 
marvelous  memory.  His  mind  seemed  an 
unlimited  storehouse  of  information,  and 
he  always  seemed  to  be  able  to  put  his 
finger  on  anything  that  he  wanted  in  the 
numerous  problems  that  came  up. 

My  earnest  wish  is  that  he  may  live  in 
good  health  to  serve  us  for  many  years 
to  come. 

E.  P.  Adler,  Davenport  (la.)  Times. 
Vicf-President.  1917-1919. 


Dear  Mr.  Noyes:  1  think  you  must 
know,  without  my  voicing  it,  of  the  con¬ 
tentment  and  confidence  that  have  grown 
greater  throughout  the  Associated  Press 
membership  with  each  year  of  your 
leadership.  But  this  occasion  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  record  it  as  1  know  it 
to  be. 

Further  I  must  embrace  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  say  that  as  one  who  has  delved 
in  many  directions  in  search  of  elennents 
with  which  it  might  be  possible  to  build 
a  greater  efficiency  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  I  must  confess  1  have  always  found 
at  each  turn  that  you  had  been  there  long 
before.  And  in  selecting  the  elements 
that  might  avail  profitable  results  you 
have,  with  almost  an  uncanny  discern¬ 
ment,  utilized  only  those  which  the  history 
of  25  years  shows  to  have  been  the  only 
proj^r  ones. 

Finally,  let  me  express  the  conviction 
that  the  newspaper  profession  of  any 
generation  can  have  no  greater  heritage 
than  a  tangible,  practical  idealism  directed 
toward  the  maintenance  of  truthful  news 
reporting.  This  idealism  is  portrayed  in 
the  work  of  the  Associated  Press  through 


have  many  more  years  in  the  office  which  the  friendship,  respect  and  esteem  of  those 

you  have  so  sig4lly  honored,  and  that  men  and  I  know^  no  one,  Mr.  Noyes,  ^^eade^Ihin*^  Tt  hT  rari 
the  high  esteem  and  affection  with  which  who  is  held  in  higher  esteem  by  his  co-  indeed  to  he  able  to  fnllotu  iJJJw* 

the  members  of  the  Board  regard  one  workers  than  youFself.  Siio  and  meTtirc  an^  l-ul 

another  and  in  which  all  hold  you  may  Trusting  that  you  may  be  at  the  ^  reahze  this  fact!^  No  JondS,  then,  ttot 
continue  to  the  end.  ^  ^ t«.re Js  and 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Edward  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  News.  ana  confidence  mffief^re. 

Director  1916-  Vice-President.  1924-  .  '-OOPER. 


Asst.  l>ii.  Manager.  1920- 


Through  the  25  years  that  Frank  B, 


into  that  most  enduring  of  all  human  years  *  xnow  oi  ntme  more  honorable  and  im- 

blessings,  a  fmndship,  can  we  but  think  His  winning  personality  charms  all  who  be'tShfSv 
and  appraise  him  m  terms  of  the  service,  come  to  know  him.  and  yet  there  is  ^  SnL  Pr^SVm  of ’th^ 
sincerity,  efficiency  and  character  of  that  nothing  soft  about  it.  Every  member  of  PresV  irSeraHv  reroim^^ed 

pSr""  ^sitior  a,  president  when  it  is  n^ssary.  dSJSttd^utSlfiS^Si'Sr 


My  DEAR  Mr.  Noyes  :  The  Associated 
Press  and  through  it  the  newspapers  and 
the  country  at  large,  are  most  fortunate 
in  having  had  the  benefit  of  your  wise 
leadership  for  the  past  25  years.  The 
tradition  that  every  emergen^  brings 
forth  the  man  is  most  emphatically  em¬ 
phasized  by  your  splendid  service  for 
newspaperdom. 

It  has  been  one  of  my  greatest 
privileges  to  have  been  permitted  to  be 
associated  with  you  and  your  attitude 
and  character  have  been  a  very  broaden¬ 
ing  influence  upon  my  professional  career. 

I  join  with  the  whole  membership  in 
wishing  you  many  more  years  of  service 
always  with  good  health  and  happiness. 

Benj.  H.  Anthony, 
New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard. 
Director  1923 — V'ice-President.  1915-1916. 


Fress.  .  To  my  notion  society  lost  a  great  lawyer 

The  two  are  indissoluble.  Mr.  Noyes  when  the  newspaper  business  secured 
purpose  of  an  idealized  adaptation  of  the  Noyes  for  itself.  He  has  a  masterly 
services  of  a  great  news  gathering  organ-  grasp  of  the  affairs  of  the  Associated 
ization  has  been  long  since  accomplished :  Press  and  is  marvelously  thorough ;  he 
his  vision  in  leadership  has  long  _  since  knows  just  what  to  do  and  to  say  in-every 


W.  H.  Cowles, 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

Director.  1911- 


Outstanding  at  once  as  an  editor  and 


been  nroved  •  his  lovaltv  to  the  ethics  of  . to  say  in-every  ^  business  executive,  Frank  B.  Noyes 

been  provea,  ms  loyalty  to  tne  etnics  01  emergency,  and  he  keeps  himself  con-  rombines  mialitiec 

the  great  profession  of  news  assembling  stantlv  informed  combines  qualities  rarely  found  in  one 

and  dissemination  has  long  since  been  \(r  Noyes  has  my  gratitude  as  a  mem-  f  ^ 

constrii^H  into  o  roH,.  nf  loi^cs  of  ionrn:,!-  "^ver  have  held  the  office  which  he  has 


and  dissemination  has  long  since  been 


construed  into  a  code  of  laws  of  journal-  her  of  the  Associat^  Press,  and  my  great  ^ac ZSyelTs.  Of  s™  convTc 


Personally  his  is  a  charm  of  rare 


My  dear  Mr.  Noyes:  I  am  glad  in¬ 
deed  of  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
you  upon  the  remarkable  achievements 
which  have  been  coincident  with  your  25 
ywrs  of  service  as  president  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Your  unfailing  courtesy,  your  high 
sense  of  justice,  your  courage  under  fire 
and  your  strict  impartiality  have  com¬ 
bined  to  make  you  an  ideal  presiding 
officer.  Your  vision  of  the  field  and  its 
scope  has  been  world  wide.  The  high 
ideals  which  you  have  held  from  the  tirst 
have  broadened  and  ripened  with  the 
years  and  are  now  producing  rich  fruit 
as  they  are  reflected  throughout  the 
vastly  expanded  organization  and  its 
highly  efficient  personnel.  It  has  been 
niy  privilege  to  be  a  fellow  publisher 
throughout  your  25  years  of  arduous 
labor,  and  for  nine  of  these  vears  I  have 
b^  honored  hy  membership  on  the 
Board.  I  thus  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  know  whereof  I  speak. 

It  is  my  sincere  wish  that  you  may 


frag-  as  a  tjong,  yet  of  excellent  judgment,  im- 


Chas.  Hopkins  Clark, 


Associated  Press  career. 

Ralph  H.  Booth, 


Vice-Pre.ident.  1917-1919. 


is  the  measure  of  the  man. 

G.  B.  Dealey.  Dallas  News. 
Vice-PresMent.  1923-1924. 


w  ^  w 

It  is  with  unusual  interest  that  I  he^ 

T? _ 1_  T>  XT _ _ :i1  aI-!- _ 


ranee  and  sweet  memories.  His  work  in  Chas  Hopkins  Clark  ?“'’*'**  and  fair;  enthusiastic  in  his  per- 

those  walks  of  life  which  he  has  tread  ‘  Hartford  Courant  ^a'-mance.  far-visioned  and  courageous; 

wi,hho,»r  and  adorame,,  win  li,.  many  S  mre'a  ma?”'  ut 

a  day  after  he  has  gained  his  great  and  Director  1910-  .  wnicn  ne  is  so  rare  a  master,  tiis 

lasting  reward  become  the  cardinal  goodness  of 

My  personal  congratulations  and  kind-  ♦  ♦  ♦  the  org^ization  which  he  has  shaped  and 

liest  of  thoughts  go  to  him  on  this  happy  Sitting  on  the  side  lines  at  the  meetings  n'^ssiti^  °of^iews™^r* 

occasion  of  the  silver  anniversary  of  his  of  the  Directors  of  the  Associated  Press  '  n  HarW 

Associated  Press  career.  as  First  Vice-President  I  gained  day  by  difficulties  and  daring 

Patpct  M  Rooth  1  •  rrcsuitiii,  1  ganicu  udy  uy  impossibilities  of  Other  days,  the 

KALPH  H.  DWTH,  Jay  an  increasing  respect  for  the  earnest-  Assneiatpd  PrpcQ  ctanHc  tbp 

Booth  Pub,  Co.,  Michigan,  ness  nnd  devotion  of  the  President  snd  ♦u  •  *  ■  •  *1.  ^  t.i 

.  1017  1010  T^-  .  uevouoii  Oi  ine  rrcsiuciii  diiu  news-gathering  enterprise  in  the  world. 

\.=e-Pre..dent.  1917-1919.  Directors  to  the  interests  of  the  corpora-  ^^at  end  this  man  Noyes  has  given 

*  ♦  *  ...  ,  .  .u  ~  time  and  personality  without  stint  in 

My  dear  Mr  Noyfs-  I  wish  to  con  •*  esme  to  the  m«tin^  making  it  a  “great  adventure  in  altruism.” 

.MY  DEAR  MR.  WOYES.  1  Wish  to  con-  ,t  seemed  to  me,  was  saturated  with  .pl  ®  his  and  thev  breathe  the 

vey  to  you  my  most  hearty  congratula-  knowledge  of  the  aims  orincioles  and  ^  j  Dreaine  tne 

tinns  iinrin  vr.lip  7sth  anniversary  as  nresi  f^aWieOge  OI  IOC  aims,  principles  anu  j,  j  institution 

tions  upon  your  ^3th  anmversary  as  presi-  ja^s  of  our  great  press  association.  It  :  .c  .be  man 

dent  of  the  Associated  Press.  was  most  remarkable  the  patience  he  dis-  ^  measure  ot  me  i^n. 

Lnder  your  stewardship  you  have  been  played  in  making  points  clear,  not  only  vir.  p.,.;  i.ni  ioVsi^a 

fortunate  m  seeing  the  growth  of  the  to  members  called  before  the  meetings,  vice-er«i  lem.  ivzj-ivzs. 

Associated  Press  increase  year  by  year,  but  toward  the  Directors,  the  Vice-Presi-  ,  .  . .  ,  .  .  .  'A 

It  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  dents  and  officers  and  his  readiness  to  i?  with  uniKual  interest  that  I  hea^ 

to  you  to  know  that  under  your  guidance  ^ve  of  his  time  all  that  the  matters  de- 

and  direction  the  organization  has  de-  manded.  brate  his  25  anniversary  as  President  of 

veloped  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  He  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  ‘•’p.  Associated  Press, 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as  the  he  has  handled  his  job  well,  and  if  kind  man  who  can  el^ed  25  sue-  . 

greatest  news-gathering  and  news-dis-  words  can  give  a  heart  throb  to  that  I  cessive  years  as  head  of  such  a^werful  \ 

seminating  agency  in  existence.  want  him  to  hear  them.  organization  as  the  Associated  Pres^an 

When  a  man  gives  the  best  that  is  in  Calvin  Cobb,  organization  composed  of  men  as  critical 

him  for  the  benefit  of  his  contemporaries  Boise  Idaho  Statesman.  *ad  hard  to  please  as  newspaper  mer— 

and  colleagues  he  is  amply  rewarded  by  Vice-President.  1920-1921.  possesses  unusual  qualifications. 
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1,  having  served  as  a  Director  for  over 
twenty-five  years — nearly  twenty  of  which 
being  under  the  guidance  and  leadership 
of  Mr.  Noyes — can  honestly  say  that  he 
has  always  been  fair,  just  and  honest  in 
his  decisions — and  by  so  being  he  has  won 
the  respect  of  all  the  fighting,  as  well  as 
the  peaceful  members. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Noyes  on  this  his  twenty-fifty  anniversary 
— and  I  hope  God  will  bless  him  with 
many  more  years  to  continue  to  serve  in 
the  position  he  has  so  faithfully  filled. 

M.  H.  DE  Young, 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Director.  1900-1910, 

* 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes 
for  having  so  successfully  given  25  years 
of  continuous  service  as  President  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

To  his  ability,  integrity,  fair-minded¬ 
ness  and  whole-souled  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  the  organization  the  thanks 
of  every  member  are  due.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  has  given  more  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  the  Associated  Press  to  bring 
it  to  its  present  high  standard  of  ex¬ 
cellence  than  Mr.  Noyes.  During  the 
short  time  that  I  was  associated  with 
him  I  was  impressed  by  the  keen  interest 
that  he  took  in  the  work  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  members  have  indeed  been 
fortunate  in  having  Mr.  Noyes  as  their 
prsident. 

William  H.  Dow, 
Portland  (Me.)  Express. 

Vice-President.  1916-1917. 

* 

Reviewing  many  years  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Noyes,  and  searching  for  the 
charaicteristics  that  have  impressed  me 
most  I  unhesitatingly  put  at  the  hrad  of 
the  list  his  boring  eye.  At  the  beginning 
a  severe  eye,  it  usuidly  takes  on  a  degree 
of  kindness  after  one  has  followed  the 
line  of  its  penetration,  but  until  that  point 
l  as  been  reached  there  is  no  earthly  use 
of  trying  to  evade  it 

Maybe  he  has  spotted  an  error  of  fact, 
or  perhaps  a  weak  descriptive  word,  or  an 
inept  expression  of  some  sort.  Whatever 
it  is,  whether  in  the  middle  of  a  long 
paragraph  or  over  the  next  page,  you  may 
be  sure  that  however  concealed  the  offend¬ 
ing  phrase  may  be  he  will  find  it. 

The  foregoing  observation  is  not  the 
result  of  a  single  experience  but  many  of 
them,  and  I  have  often  thought  what  a 
great  editor  he  must  have  been  when  he 
devoted  all  of  his  time  to  that  side  of 
newspaper  work.  Those  whose  dealings 
with  him  are  on  the  business  side  of  our 
work  have  reached  the  same  imderstand- 
ing  of  this  quality  and  all  agree  that  he 
uses  it  constantly  for  the  “good  of  the 
service.” 

Jackson  S.  Elliott. 

Asst.  Gen.  Manager.  1921- 

V  V  V 

Dear  Mr.  Noyes:  What  you  have 
done  for  the  newspapers  of  this  country 
as  President  of  the  Associated  Press  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  25  years  richly  deserves 
recognition.  On  behalf  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle,  I  want  to  thank  you.  We 
feel  that  we  owe  you  very  much  indeed. 

Our  former  president.  Col.  William 
Hester,  joined  with  you  in  that  move¬ 
ment.  He  was  always  glad  that  he  was 
able  to  take  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  association.  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  those  early  steps  and  was  a  member 
of  the  first  audit  committee  which  was 
appointed.  While  I  have  been  familiar 
all  these  years  with  the  splendid  work  of 
the  Association  it  was  only  during  the 
two  years  while  I  was  Vice-President 
that  I  fully  realized  how  much  our  organ¬ 
ization  owes  to  you.  I  was  amazed  at 
your  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  details, 
and  how  thoroughly  acquainted  you  were 
with  the  procedure  and  how  firm  you 
were  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  and  maintaining  its  purposes. 
You  knew  every  detail  and  every  phase 
of  the  work  because  you  were  a  part  of 
it  from  the  beginning. 

I  found  you  always  fair,  considerate 
and  wise  in  your  decisions  and  above  all 
you  were  courageous.  There  have  been 
many  times  when  the  temptation  was 
strong  to  please  an  individual  member  but 
you  have  never  permitted  any  such  desire 
to  work  against  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  association  and  its  spirit  and  yet  be¬ 


cause  of  your  fairness  and  your  desire  to 
do  the  right  thing,  I  am  sure  you  won 
the  regard  and  esteem  even  of  those 
members  who  sought  favors  at  your 
hands. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  may  live  for 
many  years  and  continue  to  serve  the 
Associated  Press  as  you  have  done  in  the 
past.  I  fully  realize  what  it  has  cost  you 
in  time  and  money  and  possibly  in  health, 
but  you  have  made  for  yourself  a  reputa¬ 
tion  which  the  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  this  country  and  abroad,  I  am 
sure,  deeply  appreciate  and  you  have  set 
standards  so  high  that  you  will  always 


standing  virtue  of  the  Associated  Press, 
especially  in  the  view  of  the  smaller 
members,  of  whom  1  happen  to  be  one. 

I  know  of  no  man  to  whom  1  would 
rather  pay  tribute  than  President  Noyes. 
The  successful  functioning  and  constant 
growth  of  the  great  organization  of 
which  he  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
been  the  head,  and  the  reputation  which 
it  enjoys  speak  more  vividly  than  any 
words  which  I  might  be  able  to  pen.  I 
count  it  a  privilege  to  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Mr.  Noyes  and  will  ever  ad¬ 
mire  him  as  an  individual  and  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press.  The  asso¬ 


TWENTY-nVE  YEARS 

'J‘HE  service  rendered  by  Mr.  Noyes  to  the  development  and 

the  ccmduct  of  the  Associated  Press  has  been  very  real  and 
very  important.  In  1893  a  struggle  began  between  a  company 
of  seven  New  York  papers  seeking  to  serve  themselves  by  selling 
the  news,  and  one  seeldng  to  serve  the  public.  Mr.  Noyes  joined 
the  latter.  At  the  first  succeeding  annual  meeting  he  was  elected 
a  director.  He  was  seven  years  younger  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Like  Joseph  of  old,  he  was  30  years 
of  age  and  seven  lean  years  were  before  the  organization.  Four 
years  later  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun — the  New  York  Sun. 
The  organization  of  self-servers  which  it  dominated  went  into 
bankruptcy.  This  meant  much,  but  not  all.  Unfortunately,  the 
revolutionists  had  builded  hastily  and  not  altogether  wisely. 
Although  it  was  the  purpose  to  create  a  co-operative,  non-profit- 
making  organization,  the  Illinois  law,  under  which  their  charter 
was  granted,  provided  for  capital  stock,  possible  earnings,  and 
dividends,  and  even  for  the  right  to  construct  telegraph  lines. 
While  none  of  these  rights  had  heen  exercised,  nor  was  contem¬ 
plated,  they  constituted  a  fatal  defect  in  the  legal  status  of  the 
company.  As  a  result,  a  case  went  to  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court, 
where  it  was  decided  that  the  association  was  under  its  charter 
a  *^common  carrier**  bound  to  serve  all  applicants.  This  was  a 
rude  awakening. 

Then  Mr.  Noyes,  with  some  associates,  resigned  their  offices 
and  sought  a  new  habitat  for  such  a  co-operative,  non-profit- 
making  association  as  had  been  intended.  The  seven  lean  years 
had  come  to  an  end.  In  1900,  a  new  “Associated  Press**  was 
formed  and  Mr.  Noyes  was  elected  as  its  President.  He  has  now 
served  in  that  capacity  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  has  heen  re¬ 
elected  hy  a  unanimous  vote  year  by  year,  and  has  won  the 
approval  and  affectionate  regard  of  his  associates. 

Modest,  kind-hearted,  yet  firmly  a  trustee  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  organization  was  founded,  he  has  earned  and 
enjoys  the  esteem  of  those  who  have  served  with  him. 

Secretary.  1900  MELVILLE  E.  STONE. 


be  regarded  as  oue  of  the  most  helpful 
forces  in  journalism. 

Herbert  F.  Gunnison, 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Vice-President.  1921-1923. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  memories  of 
my  term  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press,  brief  though  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was,  was  the  acquaintance,  friend¬ 
ship  and  inspiration  which  I  received  from 
President  Frank  B.  Noyes. 

Absolute  sincerity  in  handling  matters, 
both  large  and  small,  which  came  before 
him,  a  keen  analytical  mind  which  en¬ 
abled  him  to  grasp  a  vivid  perspective  of 
every  matter  and  to  render  a  clearcut  and 
prompt  decision,  regardless  of  the  size  of 
the  problem,  and  an  unvarying  devotion 
to  the  service  that  knew  no  bounds  will 
always  linger  with  me  as  the  outstanding 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Noyes,  which 
qualities  have  so  well  fitted  him  and  aided 
him  in  carrying  out  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

Mr.  Noyes  {wssesses  a  type  of  mind 
which  enables  him  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
a  problem  or  proposition  and  to  analyze 
it  promptly.  Above  all  he  believes  in 
fairness  and  equality  for  all.  The  small¬ 
est  pony  daily  and  the  largest  metropoli¬ 
tan  publication  receive  the  same  consider¬ 
ation  from  him;  failure  to  protect  one  is 
dealt  with  just  as  vigorously  as  failure  to 
protect  the  other,  and  a  complaint  from 
one  means  just  as  much  as  a  complaint 
from  the  other.  ,\11  members’  rights  and 
obligations  are  equal  in  his  eyes,  and 
through  his  long  administration  a  sp’rit 
of  fairness  and  equality  has  been  an  ou»- 


ciation  with  its  world  scope  and  constant 
aim  for  fairness  and  accuracy,  is  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  such  a  man  at  its 
head. 

J.  L.  Horne,  Jr., 
Rocky  Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram. 
Vice-President.  1920-1921. 

*  *  * 

I  have  served  with  Frank  B.  Noyes  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
during  the  full  25  years  of  his  incumb¬ 
ency  as  President  of  the  Associated  Press. 

It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  his 
efficiency  and  to  his  ability  that  during 
all  this  time  he  has  by  common  accord, 
both  among  the  members  and  the  Board, 
been  chosen  as  president  without  one 
dissenting  voice. 

Every  member  of  the  Associated  Press 
has  for  all  these  years  been  impressed 
with  his  peculiar  fitness  for  the  position, 
and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  his 
refusal  to  continue  as  the  head  of  the 
organization  would  not  have  been  uni¬ 
versally  received  as  a  serious  detriment 
to  its  efficiency. 

More  to  him  than  to  any  other  one  in¬ 
strumentality  is  due  the  remarkable 
efficiency  of  this  great  news  organization. 
He  has  been  its  guiding  spirit  since  the 
date  of  its  creation.  His  unerring  judg¬ 
ment,  his  broad  vision,  and  the  force  of 
his  magnificent  executive  direction  has 
made  it  the  greatest  news  organization  on 
earth. 

I  have  served  with  many  men  on  many 
boards  and  never  in  my  life  have  I  ever 
been  associated  with  any  one  with  a  more 
annealing  sense  of  fair  play,  nor 
r-e  who  was  actuated  more  by  a 


sincere  desire  to  do  the  right  thmg. 

He  has  played  no  favorites.  Whether 
to  friend  or  foe  Jiis  foremost  idea  has 
always  been  to  be  just;  so  much  so  that 
where  even  a  direct  competitor  was  in¬ 
volved  his  argimients  were  frequently 
against  his  own  interests. 

The  completion  of  25  years  of  service 
as  the  President  of  the  Associated  Press 
is  an  epochal  event,  and  it  must  be  a 
source  of  infinite  gratification  to  Mr. 
Noyes  that  he  rounds  this  period  with 
the  tmiversal  approval  of  his  fellow- 
members,  every  one  of  whom  is  personal¬ 
ly  indebted  to  him  for  his  long  years  or 
a  self-sacrificial  service  that  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  make  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Associated  Press  the  valuable 
asset  that  it  is. 

I  say  this  not  perfunctorily,  but  as  one 
who  knows  and  loves  the  man,  and  who 
from  these  long  yrars  of  association  with 
him  is  in  a  position  to  fully  appreciate 
his  splendid  qualities  and  to  know  what 
they  mean  to  the  Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Noyes’  work  in  behalf  of  this 
organization  will  be  an  everlasting  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  genius  and  to  his  fidelity. 

Clark  Howell, 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

Vice-President  1900-1901. 

Director.  1901- 

*  *  * 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  that 
this  day  furnishes  the  occasion  for 
felicitation,  both  to  Mr.  Noyes  and  to  the 
Associated  Press.  It  closes  up  a  quarter 
of  a  century  of  faithful  and  brilliant 
service  unselfishly  rendered  by  the  wie, 
and  marks  the  most  gratifying  achieve¬ 
ments  along  the  lines  of  endeavor  for  the 
press  and  public  by  the  other. 

As  a  Vice-President  and  Director  for 
a  dozen  years  I  was  afforded  the  oppor- 
timity  for  coming  into  close  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  Mr.  Noyes,  and  observing  at 
close  hand  his  manner  and  methods  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  organization, 
and  it  is  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure 
to  testify  as  to  the  record  he  has  made. 
No  evidence  is  needed  to  confirm  his 
complete  devotion,  always  and  at  all  times, 
to  the  work  in  hand ;  and  those  of  us  who 
know  him  have  witnessed  his  noteworthy 
fairness  and  impartiality  whenever  or 
wherever  conflicting  interests  called  for 
arbitrament  or  judicial  review. 

Both  as  individuals  and  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  the  Associated  Press  members  are 
and  must  remain  under  deep  and  lasting 
obligations  to  this  devot^,  unselfish, 
patriotic  gentleman. 

-And  this  hat  of  an  ex-director  is  aloft 
for  Frank  B.  Noyes. 

R.  M.  Johnston. 

Vice-President  1910-1912. 

Director.  1914-1921. 

*  *  * 

Twenty-five  years  cover  the  period  of 
service  given  by  Frank  B.  Noyes  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Members  of  the  association  in  general, 
who  have  not  served  as  directors,  haw 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  understand 
how  great  is  their  debt  to  Mr.  Noyes  for 
standing  for  the  exact  interpretation  of 
what  the  association,  under  its  by-laws, 
can  and  cannot  do,  should  and  should  not 
do.  To  him  the  by-laws  must  govern  and 
they  mean  what  they  declare.  If  mem¬ 
bers  do  not  like  the  terms,  the  simple 
remedy  of  amendment  may  be  applied. 

The  streng^th  that  characterizes  the 
work  of  Mr.  Noyes  lies  in  his  exact 
knowl^ge  of  what  the  by-laws  are, 
alongside  clear  vision  of  new  standards. 
No  _  testimonial  to  him  as  a  presiding 
genius  could  emphasize  more  emphatical¬ 
ly  the  confidence  of  the  directors  who 
have  worked  with  him,  than  the  annual, 
unanimous  reelections  to  the  great  office 
that  he  fills  with  complete  competency. 
But  this  is  the  official  side. 

There  is  another  form  of  testimonial — 
the  voluntary  recording  by  every  director 
of  his  personal  word  of  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  what  it  has  meant  to 
the  Associated  Press  to  have  had  Frank 
B.  Noyes  as  leader. 

Herschel  V.  Tones, 
Minneapolis  Journal. 

Director.  1921- 

*  «  * 

As  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Associated  Press 
(Continued  on  page  85) 
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Progress  and  Problems  of  American  Daily  Press  Discussed  in  Detail  by  Elxperts- 
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REPORT  OF  THE  POSTAL  COMMITTEE 


tal  bill.  Many  members  responded,  some  Unimportant  as  this  may  seem  never- 
offering  to  double  the  amount  while  theless  it  is  the  belief  of  your  commit- 
others  contributed  in  various  smaller  per-  tee  that  the  use  of  this  term  tends  to 
centages,  some  stating  their  own  associa-  create  an  impression  in  the  public  mind 
tions  were  working  along  similar  lines  that  is  not  only  erroneous  but  harmful 


'T’HE  Postal  Salary  and  Rate  Increase  conference  might  pave  the  way  for  fu-  they  therefore  contributed  one-half  to  our  best  interests. 

Bill  which  was  made  a  law  by  the  ture  unified  action  and  to  n  great  extent  of  1  PO"  cent  to  each  organization.  Total  In  closing  your  committee  wishes  to 

signature  of  the  President  Feb.  28,  ef-  that  happy  result  has  been  accomplished,  pledges  received  amount  to  $35,714.45,  of  express  its  thanks  and  deep  a^reciation 

fectively  prevents  any  increase  of  rate  although  as  yet  we  are  not  all  in  entire  which  $33,194.®  has  b^  paid,  leaving  for  the  very  hearty  co-operation  which 

during  the  present  year.  The  rates  con-  accord.  *  lalance  still  unpaid  of  $2,519.56.  it  has  received  from  the  postal  commit- 

tained  in  that  bill  differ  from  the  rates  During  November,  in  anticipation  of  Against  this  amount  expenditures  have  tees  and  individuals  of  other  organiza- 
previously  prevailing  by  an  increase  of  the  early  completion  of  the  Cost  Ascer-  “ccn  made  ^^,791.09,  leaving  a  balance  tions  and  from  the  membership  of  the 
one  cent  per  pound  on  the  advertising  tainment  Report  of  the  Post  Ofike  De-  op  of  $25,403.80,  with  which  to  con-  association  and  especially  from  the  man- 
portions  of  publications  in  the  fourth  partment  which  report  had  been  some  tinue  the  work  during  the  year.  ^  ager  and  many  members  of  his  staff  for 
zone,  and  a  decrease  of  one  cent  per  two  years  in  the  making  and  involved  itemized  st^ement  of  re«ipts  and  dis-  the  continuous  service  rendered  often 

E)und  in  the  sixth  and  eighth  zones,  an  expenditure  of  approximately  $1,000,-  bursements  has  been  supplied  to  each  con-  after  regular  hours.  It  has  no  hesita¬ 
nt  few  newspapers  are  materially  af-  000,  your  committee  held  a  meeting  in  tributor  to  the  fund.  tion  in  stating  that  without  such  assist- 

fected  by  these  changes.  Washington  which  was  attended  by  vari-  Your  committee  has  no  means  of  esti-  ance,  which  has  been  so  freely  given  by 

This  bill  carries  with  it  provision  for  on®  members  of  the  association,  and  at  mating  the  amount  that  may  be  necessary  many,  success  might  not  have  been 

the  creation  of  a  special  joint  sub^om-  which  tentative  plans  were  formulated  to  meet  legal  and  expert  fees  and  other  achieved. 


mittee  to  be  composed  of  three  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 


for  the  winter  campaign. 


disbursements,  and  therefore  again  urges  Some  of  our  members  spent  much 


This  meeting  was  followed  by  another,  all  members  who  have  not  done  so  to  time  in  Washington  during  the  period 


Post  Roads  of  the  Senate,  and  three  ^icld  in  Washington,  during  December,  contribute  to  the  fund  at  this  time.  immediately  following  publication  of  the 

members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  immediately  following  receipt  of  reports  Although  the  word  “privilege”  is  in  Cost  Ascertainment  Report,  and  the  sub- 

Office  and  Post  Roads  of  the  House,  that  the  Cost  Ascertainment  Report  of  common  use  in  coimection  with  second  sequent  hearings,  and  rendered  valuable 


such  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
respective  chairmen  of  these  committes. 


the  Post  Office  Department  stated  second  class  postage,  we  draw  to  your  attention,  aid  and  support  during  this  and  other 
class  mail  to  be  the  cause  of  a  $74,000,-  for  what  it  may  be  worth,  the  fact  that  crises  which  arose  during  the  struggle 


The  Bill  provides  that  this  special  ®00  annual  deficit.  Postal  committees  of  second  class  postal  rates,  levied  for  sec-  to  prevent  increased  rates, 
joint  sub-committee  hold  hearings  and  other  newspaper  organizations  were  in-  ond  class  service  are  no  more  “privilege”  tjaptsittm  f 

report  during  the  first  week  of  the  next  vited  to  attend  this  meetmg  and  some  than  are  lower  rates  for  steerage  accom-  J.  D.  BARNUM,  C 

Congress  recommen^tions  for  a  perma-  accept^.  Postmaster  (^eral  New  stated  moMtions  a  privilege.  Elbert  H.  Baker  Hon 

nent  schedule  of  postal  rates.  This  Com-  that  if  the  salaries  of  post^tmj^yees  One  might  as  well  refer  to  the  steerage  Louis  H  Brush  Dav 

mittee  is  expected  to  begin  its  investiga-  were  increased  by  some  $68,000,000,  he  as  the  steerage  privilege  or  to  railway  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

tion  during  July,  and  many  cross  cur-  recommend  sm  increase  of  postal  tickets  as  the  railway  privilege.  Sec-  -  Vowles  A  1 

rents  may  be  expected  to  interfere  with  rates  to  meet  that  increased  cost.  ond  class  is  a  service  for  which  adequate  ^wies 

the  progress  of  its  work  during  the  sum-  ^our  committee  then  retamed  a  postal  rates  are  paid  for  the  servKe  rendered  noward  uavis  r.  j 
mer  not  only  because  the  third  and  o*Port  to  analyze  such  portions  of  the  and  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  pnvi-  A-  ris"  ‘ 

fourth  class  users  strongly  favor  higher  Ascertainment  Report  as  were  then  lege.”  Lafayette  Yoimi 

second  class  rates,  but  unfortunately  available,  and  the  work  of  this  expert _ _ _ 

cause  the  users  of  second  class  themselves  continue  to  be  of  much  i  _ _ _  _ mi.  ■  j-ui.i  ■.!  a 

nnf  Jn  arrnrH  valuC.  I  OF  THF.  I  I  FF  NA 


ries  of  postal  em^yees  One  might  as  well  refer  to  the  steerage 
by  some  $68,000,000,  he  as  the  "steerage  i^ivilege”  or  to  railway 
[id  an  increase  of  postal  tickets  as  the  “railway  privilege.”  Sec- 
lat  increased  cost.  ond  class  is  a  service  for  which  adequate 


J.  D.  BARNUM,  Chairman 

Elbert  H.  Baker  Homer  Card 
Louis  H.  Brush  David  W.  Howe 
Amon  G.  Carter  R.  L.  McKenney 

Gardner  Cowles  A.  L.  Miller 

Howard  Davis  F.  A.  Miller 

A.  L.  Fish  E.  B.  Piper 


Lafayette  Young,  Jr. 


do  not  seem  to  be  in  complete  accord, 
which  condition,  naturally  enough,  does 
not  presage  a  light  task  for  your  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  coming  months. 


Cost  Report  Discredited 
The  Cost  Ascertainment  Report  was 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
FOREST  RESOURCES 


Pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  1924  ^blished  in  its  rartret^^^  ,.j.  ^  that  the  cf-  tablishment  of  National  Forests,  Forest 

a  ^^,,3  Protection,  Forest  Planting,  Fo^t  R^ 


endeavored  to  secure  a  decrease  in  second-  R  suh-committee  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
class  rates  to  the  level  of  the  1920  rates,  tee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads  Dec. 
those  prevailing  after  the  second  in-  22.  Your  committee  strongly  protested 


*  torts  ot  your  committee  in  co-opera-  rrotection,  roresr  ruling,  roresi  ac¬ 
tion  with  other  interested  organizations  ^arch  and  Forest  Utilization.  Tim  p<J- 

reoresentinar  all  the  maior  industries  in  ^  made  adequate  througdl  SUS- 


ir  committee  strongly  protested  representing  all  the  major  industries  in  ^  ^  ^ 

crease  called  for  by  the  War  Revenue  against  being  forced  to  represent  inter-  which  wood  is  a  basic  raw  material,  to  t^t^d^^stVatmn  r*  is 

.\ct  of  1917,  with  a  sprrad  of  from  154  este  of  such  seimre  an  ad^uate  National  Forestry  ant  thaTthese  be  secured  than  that  SSe 

cents  on  advertising  imtter  in  the  first  unity  for  pre^ration  ^  t^hm^^p^^^^  I»lKgr  met  with  a  large  degrw  of  success  further  present  attempts  to  enact  basic 
zone  to  ayi  cents  in  the  eighth  zone.  its  case  and  with  many  other  interested  through  the  enactment  of  the  McNary-  Federal  Law 

^  your  committee  rei^rted  to  the  °'ifX“Sedi?ed^*Sh*  thrili^^^  S  There  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  nearly 

1924  conventmn,  the  McKinley  am^d-  ^  '  ccurac^^  nrarly  five  years  since  your  committee  all  the  States  in  order  to  bring  the  work 

nwnt,  designed  to  secure  a  restoration  DeMrtmm^^  in  thecal-  ^ffiliat^  with  the  forces  which  conshtute  Forest  Protection,  Forest  Management 

0  su^  rates  wm  introduced  in  the  Sen-  ^  the  National  Forestty  Program  Com-  and  Forest  Taxation  up  to  an  effective 

ate  March,  1924.  It  was  adopted  by  JS^Jion  ot  various  items  ot  emt  in  the  whose  origmal  platform  was  Ae  noint  Some  States  have  made  snlendid 

the  Senate  in  May  by  an  overwhelming  Cost  Ascertainment  Re^rt.  The  con-  Not  less  than  80  per  cent  Sess  rUies^  letter?  C  o^^ 

vote,  but  was  defeated  in  conference.  9>usions  of  the  Post  Office  Depart^nt  pl^tiorm  is  now  embodied  in  the  for^tely  hive  m  yet  Httle  to  thdr 

*made  ‘^dSng°  the“'^Urt*^*'seIdon  ^  that Threhakmin  oUhe  Senate%ub-  SSv-Clarkl  Sd*^thf?*em^raS’ 

dTciS'  Se^iat'  3°aT^‘\‘S  The  bmic  pruKiple  that  a  continuous  sup-  Forest  wS  ^*1s  lilfb^’^"’^ 

ing*dl^t®^tm™d?fSSSn°th^  Senate  ^nd  a  monumrat,  as  alleged  by  the  Post  peciaUy  opportune  time  to  inform  public 

divine ’iMua^r  °  ^  ^  Office  Department,  nor  a  joke,  as  alleged  operative  efforts  of  the  Federal  ^ntiment  upon  the  necessity  for  greater 

auring  January.  _ _  >  >  _ ^  ment.  the  State  authorities  and  the  tun-  State  artinn  in  fnrestrv  matters  anH  nar 


tent  administration.  It  is  more  import¬ 
ant  that  these  be  secured  than  that  there 


- - — -  -  - j  - -  - - - Uli  UU^ll  UlC  UlC 

As  your  committee  reported  to  the  organizations  presents  evidrace  that  Qarke  Law  on  June  7,  1924.  It  is  now 
1924  convention,  the  McKinley  amend-  wholly  discredited  toth  the  fairness  and  nearly  five  years  since  your  committee 
ment,  designed  to  secure  a  restoration  methods  employed  affiliated  with  the  forces  which  constitute 


pecially  opportune  time  to  inform  public 
sentiment  upon  the  necessity  for  greater 


umg  January.  j  •  by  the  opponents  of  the  Cost  Ascertain-  authorities  and  the  tim-  State  action  in  forestry  matters,  and  par- 

?Q)Lre^ss%’Sur®coSt4"tin  re'  stat^  iT^o  t  his  be-  !®  "o®"  generally  recog-  ticularly  in  the  prevention  of  forest  fi^ 

xt  .Congr«s  your  committee  will  re-  .  somewhere  be-  concerning  seventy-five  per  cent  of  which  arc  of 

*  .'*i.*fforts  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  once  widely  promulgated  proposals  human  origin.  A  similar  proclamation 


next  Congress  your  committee  will  re-  Z' 

new  its  efforts  to  seriire  the  adontion  of  1'®*  fruth  lay  somewhere  be- 

Si^  raVes  anT  to  ^  tween  these  two  extremes,  and  expressed  me  once  ™y  promuigarca  proi«sais  nunian  origin.  A  similar  proclamation 

’  * .  *  .  *  I  y  *  skepticism  regarding  it  Washington  bureaucratic  control  over  has  been  made  in  Canada  where  the 

At  the  which  began  D«.  22,  the  «Per.t,om  of  prmt.  Canadian  Foreatp.  Ajpiatipn  is  hr 

^nawsSr  Sr,  i^irf  thcongh.^  apJSLSTS^  *!h“e 

lion' as  well.  WtalTthe  tfme  co m2“S,  fourth  class  mail  urged  the  adoption  of  ?J^4nT  effS  to’ s^iiI?‘fro^him  °Ti,°*w'v°°r“'°”f  wf?"” 
wUl  all  be  called  on  for  assistance,  and  the  IQO  per  cent  increase  in  second  cla.ss  ^g^^the  C^Tm  i^rdo^  t 

every  effort  will  h<»  made  to  Wm-o  vou  rates  m  near-by  zones  as  provided  for  passage  by  me  ^ngrew  just  clo^  law  to  give  the  Government  the  right  to 
fiillv^  letf/nweimJT  ^  ^  io  tho  Sterling  Bill.  The  arguments  mcerase  of  $258,000  in  Ae  appropria-  purchase  forest  lands  upon  the  watersheds 


fullv  informed  of  develonment<i  m  the  Sterling  Bill.  The  arguments  “n  mcerase  oi  in  uic  appropria-  purchase  forest  lands  upon  the  watersheds 

t””  against  such  increases  used  by  your  com-  tions  for  preventmg  and  suppressmg  of  navigable  streams  for  inclusion  in  Na- 

Newspaper  TInitv  of  Amoiv  mittee  were  published  in  various  bulle-  forest  fires  in  co-operation  wiA  Ae  tional  Forests,  and  under  this  law,  by 

tins  from  week  to  week.  States  and  an  mcre^  of  nearly  $200,000  means  of  annual  appropriations  in  vary- 

_  During  October  of  last  year,  with  a  It  being  obvious  that  the  necessary  purchase  of  lorert  lands  imder  ing  amounts,  orer  2,000,000  acres  have 

view  to  securing  unity  of  action  in  postal  work  would  entail  much  expense  to  carry  fhe  weeks  Law  despite  me  graeral  re-  been  purchased  in  the  White  Mountains 
matters  by  the  various  committees  repre-  on  this  struggle  against  an  effort  to  mulct  ^  estimates  by  the  Diredor  of  and  the  Southern  Appalachians,  at  an 

senting  newspaper  organizations  your  the  newspapers  by  a  practical  doublin.g  the  Budget  and,  m  some  cases,  a  still  fur-  average  cost  of  about  $5  an  acre.  The 


committee  invited  such  committees  to  of  their  postal  rates  without  a  demon¬ 
meet  with  it  in  Chicago,  at  which  meet-  stration  that  the  service  rendered  even 


ther  reduction  by  Congress. 


purchases  have  been  wisely  located  and 


We  have  steadily  adhered  to  our  opin-  carefully  made,  a  substantial  revenue  is 


mg  your  committee  urged  the  adoption  equalled  the  present  tariff,  and  believing  ion  that  expenditures  for  the  protection,  already  being  realized  from  some  of  the 

of  a  program  aimed  to  secure  fair  pos-  the  membership  would  not  wish  that  it  maintenance  and  utilization  of  our  forest  area,  and  the  present  value  of  the  whole 

tal  rates  and  to  avoid  becoming  entan-  should  be  hampered  in  its  work  for  their  resources  are  not  chargeable  to  the  na-  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cost.  These 

gW  with  a  collateral  issue  of  what  protection  by  lack  of  adequate  funds,  tional  expense  acrount  but  represent  very  purchases  should  be  continued  to  a  total 


_  _  _ _ protection  by  lack  of  adequate  funds,  tional  expense  acrount  but  represent  very  purchases  should  be  continued  to  a  total 

^ght  be  fair  for  the  postal  employees,  your  committee,  by  direction  of  our  real  investments  in  the  future  well-being  of  not  less  than  5,000,000  acres. 

We  took  the  position  that  these  two  sub-  president,  issued  an  appeal  to  members  of  our  country.  We  now  have  the  om-  The  Weeks  Law  also  made  a  small  be- 
jects  were  not  related  to  each  other.  It  for  contributions  in  the  amount  of  1  plet^  framework  for  a  comprehensive  ginning  in  the  way  of  annual  appropria- 
was  the  hope  of  your  committee  that  this  per  cent  of  their  annual  second  class  pos-  National  Forestry  policy  covering  the  w-  tions  for  co-operation  by  the  Federal 
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Government  with  the  States  in  fire  pre¬ 
vention. 

The  Snell  Bill,  introduced  in  December, 
1920,  was  prepared  and  backed  by  the 
National  Forestry  Program  Committee. 
It  was  a  comprehensive  measure,  em¬ 
bracing  what  its  authors  conceived  to  be 
the  cardinal  features  of  a  national  for¬ 
estry  policy.  The  basic  principle  was 
tlie  proposed  co-operation  between  the 
Federal  Government,  the  States  and  the 
timberland  owners  to  bring  about  con¬ 
tinuous  forest  production  on  all  land 
chiefly  suitable  therefor.  While  the 
Snell  Bill  as  such  was  never  enacted 
into  law,  two  extensive  hearings  were 
held  upon  it  by  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tees  in  1921  and  1922,  the  bill  received 
wide  publicity  and  discussion  throughout 
the  country,  and  all  subsequent  national 
forestry  legislation  has  been  in  harmony 
with  its  principles  and  provisions. 

A  general  land  exchange  law  en¬ 
acted  in  March,  1922  (one  of  the  Snell 
Bill  provisions)  authorized  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  exchange  Na¬ 
tional  Forest  land  or  timber  for  privately 
■owned  lands  inside  the  boundaries  of  the 
National  Forests.  There  are  some  20,- 
000,000  acres  of  private  holdings  scattered 
checkerboard  fashion  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Forests.  Only  by  means  of  such 
exchanges  may  the  Government  block  up 
its  areas  for  effective  permanent  forest 
administration  and  protection. 

The  McNary-Clarke  Law  of  June  7, 
1924,  carried  most  of  the  features  of  the 


tern  of  cutting  which  will  result  in  satis¬ 
factory  repr<^uction  of  spruce  and  fir 
stands  in  the  forests  of  the  northeast. 

The  regular  appropriations  for  the 
Forest  Service,  the  administration  of  the 
National  Forests  and  the  investigations 
into  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  various 
woods  at  the  Forest  Products  Labora¬ 
tory,  are  provided  for  in  the  annual  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Appropriation 
Bill. 

The  National  Forestry  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  suggests  the  following  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  should  be  considered  in  the 
development  of  State  Forest  Policies  in 
harmony  with  present  National  Policy: 

1.  Any  state  forest  policy  should  have 
a  sustained  yield  of  forest  products  as  its 
primary  objective.  Present  dead-letter 
laws  subsidizing  the  planting  of  trees 
only,  for  instance,  must  be  considered 
inadequate. 

2.  Any  state  forest  policy  looking 
toward  co-operation  under  the  Clarke- 
McNary  Law  should  be  state  wide  in 
scope.  That  is,  it  should  not  apply  to 
heavily  forested  sections,  or  to  cut-over 
lands  only. 

3.  Such  a  policy  should  recognize  as 
co-operative  effort  only  such  activities  as 
have  legislative  status,  or  official  recog¬ 
nition  substantially  guaranteeing  contin¬ 
uity.  For  example,  a  temporary  and  in¬ 
dependent  spurt  of  forest  patrol  or  fire 
fighting  by  an  individual  or  co-operation 
with  a  state  should  not  be  figured  in  as 
state  activity  meriting  dollar  for  dollar 


constitution  of  the  International  Union 
has  included  a  statement  that  it  will  ex¬ 
ercise  jurisdiction  over  proof-readers  and 
proof-rooms.  Therefore,  when  the  issue 
is  raised  it  is  necessary  for  the  Special 
Standing  Committee  to  inform  publishers 
of  the  provisions  of  the  International 
Constitution  and  tell  them  it  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  1.  T.  U.  that  departments  are 
not  fully  union  unless  union  proof-readers 
are  employed.  The  I.  T.  U.  does  not  in¬ 
sist  that  union  proof-readers  devote  their 
time  exclusively  to  that  work  if  there  is 
not  sufficient  proof-reading  to  occupy  all 
a  proof-reader’s  time.  The  officers  have 
approved  of  including  in  contract  sec¬ 
tions,  statements  similar  to  the  following : 


“Proof-readers  shall 
graphical  Union  No. 


be 


members  of 
In  ( flfices 


Typo- 

where 


tratioii  of  differences  respecting  a  new 
agreement. 

Immediately  upon  assuming  office 
President  Lynch  called  into  conference 
representatives  of  local  unions  from  many 
of  the  cities  seriously  affected  by  the  44- 
hour  week  strike,  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  plans  to  recover  the  ground  lost 
He  also  established  several  new  depart¬ 
ments  at  International  headquarters  to 
more  effectively  carry  on  the  work  and 
engaged  men  specially  trained  to  super¬ 
vise  the  work  of  each  department.  The 
new  officials  devote  themselves  respect¬ 
ively  to  Publicity,  Statistics,  Education 
(particularly  apprentices)  and  the  Union 
Label.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
the  First  Vice-President,  Seth  R.  Brown, 
has  been  given  charge  of  the  work  of 


tjiere  is  not  suRicient  proof-reading  to  justify  training  representatives  to  take  charge  of 

negotiations  and  arbitration  for  local 
unions  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
.Arrangements  have  been  made  to  have 
Second  Vice-President  Austin  Hewson 
devote  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  to 
cases  appealed  to  the  Executive  Council. 
In  this  connection  he  is  codifying  and  in¬ 
dexing  all  previous  decisions  of  the 
Council  so  that  it  will  hereafter  be  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  Council  to  devote  its 


the  employment  of  a  proof-reader  some  mem 
bers  of  the  Union  shall  be  taken  temporarily 
from  the  composing  room.” 

Most  agreements  provide  the  same 
wages  for  proof-readers  as  for  other 
journeymen  but  that  is  not  required  or 
insisted  upon  by  International  officials. 
Some  agreements  have  lower  scales  for 
proof-readers  than  other  composing  room 
employes  and  such  arrangements,  if  made 


original  Snell  Bill  which  had  not  pre-  co-operation  by  the  government, 
viously  been  enacted.  It  authorized  en-  4.  Provision  for  a  system  of  forest  tax- 
larged  appropriations  for  fire  prevention,  ation  which  will  make  forestry  practice 


provided  for  studies  in  forest  taxation, 
authorized  co-operation  with  the  States 
and  other  agencies  to  encourage  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  improvement  of  farm  wood- 
lots,  widened  the  purchase  provisions  of 
the  Weeks  Law,  authorized  the  accept¬ 
ance  by  the  Government  of  gifts  of  for¬ 
est  lands  for  National  'Forest  pur¬ 
poses  and  provided  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  as  National  Forests  of  certain  pub¬ 
licly  owned  forest  lands  not  heretofore 
cared  for. 

Forest  Experiment  Stations  at  which 
problems  in  tree  growth,  tree  diseases, 
forest  protection,  forest  management  and 
tlie  like  are  scientifically  studied  over 
long  periods  of  time  have  been  established 
in  the  most  important  forest  regions 
through  the  enactment  of  special  legis¬ 
lation  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 


attractive  economically,  should  be  con¬ 

tained  in  state  forest  policy. 

5.  Where  practicable,  town  forests 

should  be  provided  for. 

6.  State  forest  policy  should  look 

toward  private  practice  of  forestry,  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  eventual  solution 
of  the  forestry  problem  and  should  aim 
at  state  and  government  encouragement 
of  private  forestry  in  every  way  possible. 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  by  each 
state  for  continuity  in  the  administration 
of  its  forest  affairs,  through  a  state  for¬ 
estry  or  conservation  organization ;  con¬ 
centration  of  administrative  responsibility 
in  a  single  well-chosen  official  rather  than 
in  a  board  or  commission  being  prefer¬ 
able. 

Future  Plan  of  Action 

Your  committee  plans  to  continue  its 


by  publishers  and  local  unions,  will  be  time  to  appeal  cases  that  cover  points  that 
approved  by  the  International  President,  have  been  previously  passed  upon  by  the 
Late  in  1923  the  publishers  of  Richmond,  Council,  it  being  the  understanding  that 
Ind.,  and  the  local  Typographical  Union  decisions  in  such  cases  will  be  based  upon 
agreed  upon  a  new  contract  which  did  previous  rulings.  Bulletin  No.  2986  issued 
not  provide  for  the  employment  of  union  on  February  21,  1925,  gives  a  brief  report 
proof-readers.  The  International  Presi-  of  the  plan  of  the  Executive  Council  to 
dent  insisted  upon  such  a  provision  and  have  special  men  available  for  conducting 
the  publishers  refused.  The  situation  be-  negotiations  and  arbitration  for  local 
came  acute  early  in  1924,  and  with  the  unions.  After  receiving  this  bulletin  some 
sanction  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  members  of  the  Association  inquired  if 
I.  T.  U.  the  Union  struck  to  force  the  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  intended  to  take  similar 
employment  of  union  proof-readers.  The  action.  The  answer  was: 
publishers  instituted  open  shop,  and  have  ..c  ■  - 

since  been  operating  in  that  manner.  of  mcmSls.Tjhe  Tavt 

Exemption  of  Laws  from  Arbitration 


President  Lynch  also  insists  that  local 
agreements  include  provisions  that  em¬ 
ployers  will  accept  and  observe  the  I. 
T.  U.  laws,  copies  of  which  are  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  if  arbitration  is  provided  for 
that  1.  T.  U.  laws  and  local  laws  not 
affecting  wages,  hours  and  working  con¬ 
ditions,  shall  be  exempt  from  arbitration. 
The  Special  Standing  Committee  has 
many  times  advised  members  it  does  not 
approve  of  including  such  provisions  in 
local  agreements,  that  union  rules  or 
“laws”  which  relate  to  working  condi¬ 
tions  that  unions  wish  in  their  agreements 


.u  u  .  ;  -  -  suggested 

that  the  A.  N.  P.  .\.  employ  a  number  of  people 
to  handle  arbitratiens  fir  publishers,  assist  in 
negotiations,  etc.  For  about  three  years  J.  B. 
Pinkham  did  that  work  when  occasion  onered 
and  during  two  years  of  that  time  he  was  regu¬ 
larly  employed  by  the  S.  S.  C.  It  was  then 
thoupht  if  publishers  seemed  to  appreciate  the 
service  and  there  was  demhnd  for  more  of  it. 
It  would  be  enlarged  so  that  there  wculd  ulti¬ 
mately  be  several  expert  arbitrators,  but  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Association  did 
not  avail  themselves  of  the  opjiortunity,  for 
one  reason  because  a  pood  many  of  them  are 
connected  with  regional  cr  local  associations 
who  have  people  for  that  work. 

“The  I.  T.  U,  started  its  arbitration  bureau 
because  it  concluded  officers  of  local  unions 
are  not  competent  to  defend  those  organiza¬ 
tions  against  representatives  of  regional  or  local 
publishers*  associations.” 

James  J.  Freel,  who  was  president  of 


Station,  in  particular,  has  disclosed  some  efforts,  in  co-operation  with  the  National  ‘nat  jmions  wish  tn  their  agreements  ‘  presiaent  o 

interest  ng  facts  revealed  from  its  studies  Forestry  Program  Committee,  of  which  shou  d  be  ihcluded  in  unions  contract  pro-  J*-  &  E.  X  a  Jer  rts 

during  llf.  I.,,  .ear  in  Conner, ion  »i.l.  R.  S.  Kellogg  ir  Chaimnnn  .he  Anieriran  K\!a;;ker?ro"5iort?r“a.i:^  STKV'’HrpUta 


reproduction  of  spruce  stands  on  tracts 
cut  practically  clean. 

Large  areas  of  ^ruce  and  fir  have  been 
cut  almost  clean  with  the  exception  of 
those  trees  less  than  five  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  which  produce  little  if  any  seed.  In 
such  regions  the  hardwoods,  which  ocrar 
in  mixture  of  spruce  and  fir,  not  being 


R.  S.  Kellogg  is  Chairman,  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  and  others,  to  se¬ 
cure  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  from  (Congress  the  necessapr  appro¬ 
priations  to  make  the  provisions  of 
present  Federal  forestry  laws  effective 
and  to  be  of  such  assistance  as  it  may  in 
promulgating  the  principles  upon  which 
State  Forest  Laws  should  be  based.  In 


union  laws  are  unwise  and  unnecessary, 
because  the  major  part  of  unions’  con¬ 
stitutions  and  by-laws  do  not  apply  to 
relations  between  publishers  and  unions 
nor  affect  W’orking  conditions. 

There  are  many  contracts  between 
members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  local 
unions  that  provide  for  the  arbitration 


filled  by  Thomas  P.  Reynolds,  first  vice- 
president.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  appointed 
by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  1.  S.  & 
E.  U.  to  fill  out  Mr.  Fred’s  unexpired 
term  which  ended  Dec.  31,  1924.  Elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  to  serve  for  two  years 
from  January  1,  1925,  was  held  in 
Octol^r,  1924.  Winfield  T.  Keegan  of 


utilized,  produce*^  immense  quantities  of  this  undertaking  it  needs  your  coj^nued  “rffifferences'^e^^^^^  New  YoVk^as  elected  presiden^T^^^^^ 

seed  each  year  with  the  result  that  personal  ^d  editorial  support  because  T  vnrb  wni  nf  P-  Reynolds,  first  vice-president,  and 

Chas.  A.  Sumner,  who  has  been  secretary- 


eventually  such  regions  are  covered  with 
hardwood  at  the  expense  of  spruce  and 
fir  trew. 

It  is  stated  that  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  the  study  of  cut-over  lands 
by  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment 
Station  is  to  develop  a  silvicultural  sys- 


effective  forest  policies  can  be  enacted 
and  administered  only  by  means  of  wide¬ 
spread,  well-informed  public  opinion. 

E.  H.  BAKER,  Chairman. 

Benjamin  H.  Anthony,  Harry  Chand¬ 
ler,  R.  R.  McCormick,  D.  D.  Moore, 
E.  B.  Piper. 


^HE  biennial  election  of  the  officers  of 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  was  held  in  May,  1924.  It  resulted 
in  the  election  of  James  M.  Lynch,  as 
president ;  Seth  R.  Brown  and  Austin 
Hewson  as  first  and  second  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  respectively,  and  the  re-election  of 
John  W.  Hays  as  secretary-treasurer 
and  Charles  N.  Smith  as  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  All  of  these  officials  represent  the 
conservative  or  “administration”  faction 
of  the  I.  T.  U. 

President  Lynch  On  Proof-Readers 

President  Lynch  scrutinizes  every  local 
contract  submitted  for  his  approval  and 
will  not  endorse  an  agreement  not  strictly 
in  accord  with  International  Union  rules. 
He  is  following  the  policy  of  McParland 
and  Howard  regarding  union  proof-read¬ 


ers  and  directing  officials  of  local  organ¬ 
izations  to  demand  that  all  contracts 
require  the  unionizing  of  proof-rooms. 
There  are  many  cities,  particularly  the 
smaller  ones,  where  union  proof-readers 
are  not  employed  and  local  officials  have 
not  in  the  past  demanded  that  this  be 
done.  Prior  to  McParland’s  incumbency 
no  special  point  was  made  by  I.  T.  U. 
officials  as  to  union  proof-reading  in  com¬ 
munities  where  that  had  not  been  done 
in  the  past  and  local  officials  did  not  raise 
the  question.  Publishers  in  many  cities 
have  objected  to  the  demand  that  proof¬ 
reading  be  done  by  union  people,  some 
having  the  impression  from  remarks  made 
by  union  representatives  there  is  some 
agreement  between  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and 
the  I.  T.  U.  on  this  matter. 

That  is  not  so,  but  for  many  years  the 


President  Lynch  will,  of  course,  require 
local  unions  to  comply  with  such  con¬ 
tract  obligations  but  he  insists  that  before 
arbitration  is  instituted  publishers  must 
agree  that  arbitration  awards  or  contracts 
based  upon  them  must  provide  for  the 
acceptance  and  observance  of  Internation¬ 
al  Union  rules  and  must  exempt  all 
International  laws  and  local  laws  not 
affecting  wages,  hours  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  from  arbitration,  and  agreements 
must  also  conform  strictly,  to  Interna¬ 
tional  rules  in  other  respects.  In  cities 
where  contracts  do  not  require  the  arbi¬ 
tration  of  the  terms  of  new  agreements 
the  position  of  the  International  Union 
is  not  to  permit  local  unions  to  strike 
when  employers  offer  “fair  arbitration,” 
“fair  arbitration”  being  generally  assumed 
to  mean  employers’  propositions  pro¬ 
viding  some  increase  in  pay  and  the 
continuance  of  established  working  con¬ 
ditions.  The  I.  T.  U.  at  its  last  conven¬ 
tion  adopted  a  rule  respecting  arbitration, 
reading : 

‘Tt  is  imperatively  ordered  that  the  executive 
cruncil  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  shall  not  mandate  any  subordinate  union 
to  arbitrate  when  employers  are  asking  a  re¬ 
duction  in  wages  or  the  sacrifice  of  any  estab¬ 
lished  condition.” 

The  above  applies  only  in  cases  where 
contracts  do  not  provide  for  the  arbi- 


treasurer  for  many  years,  was  re-elected. 
Martin  B.  Apy  was  re-elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  board  and  Louis 
P.  Crandall  was  elected  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  board  and  succeeds  Henry 
Freer.  Mr.  Keegan  has  been  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  New  York  City 
Stereotypers’  Union  for  many  years  and 
held  a  number  of  important  offices  in 
that  organization,  including  that  of  Pres¬ 
ident.  He  is  believed  to  be  conservative 
and  it  is  presumed  will  closely  follow  the 
policies  of  Mr.  Freel  whom  he  has  al¬ 
ways  loyally  supported. 

A  very  important  and  notable  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  usual  policy  of  trade  unions 
was  taken  by  President  Berry  when  he 
established  the  engineering  department 
of  the  I.  P.  P.  &  A.  U.  Some  members 
of  the  Association  have  already  taken 
advantage  of  the  department  and  report 
the  results  as  very  satisfactory.  The 
plan  was  referred  to  in  bulletins  Nos. 
2893  and  2980  issued  on  June  7,  1924, 
and  February  7,  1925,  respectively,  which 
quote  statements  of  President  Berry  re¬ 
garding  the  new  Department  as  follows: 

“President  George  L.  Berry  of  the  Interni- 
tional  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union 
of  North  America,  announces  the  establishmert 
of  a  Printing  Engineer  Service  to  be  assodateo 
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with  the  general  Service  DepartmCTt  of  the  ness  just  as  thoroughly  recognize  the  truth  of  gested  $60  as  a  possible  figure  for  each  and  it  will  continue  to  receive  the  en- 

International  Pressmens  Union.  It  is  pn>  the  statement  made  herein  as  we  do.  ^ _ a  a:  *.i _ a _ •  a.-  •>.  i_ 

posed  that  publishers  confronted  with  printing  student  graduated.  f he  board  01  di-  dorsement  of  the  Association  as  it  has 

difficulties^  furnished  with  engineers  to  assist  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION  BoARD  rectors  approved  this  plan  and  SO  during  the  endorsement  and  moral  support  oi 


in  overcoming  the  problems  of  the  publisher  in  MEETINGS  year  there  has  been  d 

the  pressroom.  This  service  is  to  be  furnished  uzttii.vijo. 

to  the  newspaper  publishers  without  cost.  News-  -t-  were  ronsidpred  hv  the  I  schools  recognized 

paper  publishers  can  avail  themselves  of  thU  _  ^  consider^  by  the  1.  gjjQn  following  amounts : 

service  by  communicating  with  President  Bervy  !•  U.  i>oard  at  meetings  in  April  and 

at  Pressmen’s  Home,  Tennessee.  .  September,  1924,  and  January,  1925, 

and'^hut' bea*  d*emonTtrafe  'our  “n7er“st'"^«  W  ^  Charles-  Southeastern  &ho^  of  Print- 

cniy  improving  productivity  but  in  increasing  ton,  W.  Va.,  Cincinnati,  Denver,  Los  ,,**'?*  ^i**^?i>**** 

it.  Angeles,  San  Francisco  and  Tacoma.  Prmt- 

U**'  /if®*  *kM  ***'  de^rtment  jhere  are  now  four  cases  awaiting  con-  pacific  NoiS’west  School  of 

seeks  nothing  but  service — mint  service — ought  .  ,  .  .,  r  -r-  r-  n  c-  cacinc  ivonnwrai  ocuim  or 

to  remove  any  suspicions  from  the  minds  of  Slderation  by  the  I.  T.  U.  Board.  Six  Printing,  S^k^e,  Wash, 

the  publishers,  foremen,  or  others,  of  our  mo-  cases  were  considered  by  the  I.  P.  P.  &  ^”“*“*^11  *'“.2“  °*  Print- 

tives.  There  will  be  no  representative  of  the  ^  u.  Board  at  meetings  in  September,  *'*“ . 

b;‘"iS:'k?n‘^  ^";,o".i{?o^"‘*o?'‘Slir  bi*  1924,  and  January,  1925,  from  Galveston,  Financial  Sta 


the  year  there  has  been  distributed  to  the  the  local  publishers,  because  of  the  fact 
four  schools  recognized  by  the  .\ssoci-  that  it  now  comes  under  the  head  o 


Empire  State  School  of  Print- 

pS, 'nSSwS;  L'bij  if  ”  Financial  CoNomoji  Dukno  1925 

S.SKS-lfir'.fTiai.  “  the  beginning  of  the  yciir  1925.  ther 

ing,  Dallas,  Texas .  25  1,500.00  was  in  the  fund  after  all  disbursement 

Financial  Statement  n.? 

During  1925,  approximately  $24,000  wil 

January  1,  1924,  there  was  in  the  Print-  be  received,  making  an  estimated  total  a 
ing  Trades  Schools’  Fund  the  sum  of  the  end  of  the  year  1925  of  $30,00( 


proprietary  schools  conducted  for  profit, 
the  rules  under  which  the  Printinj 
Trades  Schools’  Fund  is  disbursed  pre 
,  .  vent  further  financial  assistance  being! 

?5,22o.«o  rendered  this  school  by  the  Association. 


be  seeking  a  position,  or  will  be  attempt  ana  January,  irom  uaivesion, 

ing  to  place  somebody  in  a  position  or  secure  Houston,  Kansas  City,  Memphis  and 
the  discharge  of  somebody  from  a  position.  Portland,  Ore.  The  I.  S.  &  E.  U.  Board 
JJ7‘en7ag.^'^rneg':!tUUons^"of met  twice,  in  Septeml^r,  1924,  and  Jan- 


ing,  Dallas,  Texas .  25 

Financial  Statement 


That  isn’t  the  point  at  all.  This  department  is  .  ’e'A^iL,'  {qv/  r'j  '"g  iraUes  bchools  Pund  the  sum  ot  the  end  of  the  year  1925  of  $30, 

not  engaged  in  negotiations  of  compensation  met  tw>ce,  in  Septeml^r,  19^4,  and  Jan-  $10  407.50,  collected  during  1923,  of  against  which  your  committee  assume 
f  uary,  1925,  and  considered  casw  from  expended  the  sum  of  ^.900  there  will  be  a  disbursement  on  aceZn 


It  IS  not  engaged  in  emplov-  Manchester,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Tacoma. 


shop  practices.  It  is  not  engaged  in  employ¬ 
ment  services.  It  is  engaged  in  economically  niirihtr  tVi..  na«t  vpar '171  rnntrarts  expiainea  in  me  last  report  01  your  oi  me  mree  schools  now  receiving  hnan 
and  scientifically  producing  well  printed  new^  J^urmg  me  i»si  year  committee  to  the  Convention.  This  left  cial  support  from  the  Association— as 

papers,  in  the  belief  that  such  newspapers  will  were  made  by  members  of  the  association  Kaianz-o  In  ♦La.  fnn/i  nf  «5fi7  cn  -^aa^  ci,n.;nrr  ,..:ii  ^....,1. a  i 

K  more  prosperous,  that  the  demanr of  the  as  compared  with  229  during  the  preced-  f  of  $507.M,  added  suming  they  will  graduate  approximate!; 

public  will  be  greater  for  newspapers,  that  the  •  _  F.cLfv  nnntrartt  Lavl.  h«.n  which  was  the  amount  received  into  the  Same  number  of  students,  and  receiv 

advertiser,  wilf  more  pleased  to  adverti^^  mg  ^ar  Eighty  Contracts  have  i^n  j^24,  of  $22,568.95,  contributions  on  the  same  basis  as  durin 

of  it  newspapers  will  make  more  money  and  n„vi’r.iic  waoA  Kaei’e  a«  fn11nw«  •  Tvnn  which  the  Committee  was  to  recommend  leaving  an  estimated  surplus  in  the  Fu 

calir^nd  °co„7m'icJll?%rc^i^^^  sSch  news-  19 ;  Photo  Engravers  4,  and  Mailerr2.  emergencies  which  may  ar,s 

P“P'r*-  K«  i,-  ♦  1  rf  fhat  fhev  There  have  been  nine  strikes  during  the  during  the  year,  such  as  the  estabhshmen 

l  or  our  membership  to  conclude  that  they  fnllnws  •  Printers  in  Olnvers  Association  as  outlined  above  it  of  additional  schools,  or  temporar 

comj2n«tior?afe7'and'mrr"ing"^^  ville,  N.  Y ;  Great  Falls,  Mont;  New  thought  by  your  committee  that  t^  financial  distress  of  any  of  the  school 

tions  without  contributing  sumeibing  in  addi-  Pactle  Pa  •  New  York  Pitv  fHiinirar-  oalance  on  hand  of  $12,319.98  justified  now  receiving  support. 


which  was  expended  the  sum  of  $9,900  there  will  be  a  disbursement  on  accoun 
as  explained  in  the  last  report  of  your  of  the  three  schools  now  receiving  finan 


tions  without  contributing  something  in  addi¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  to  make  the  newsi)aper 


non  irom  iime  lo  ume  xo  ma«  me  iicwsiwiir.  ...  ill  CpaA.I,.  Wash  3  further  Contribution  tO  the  SChools,  and  A _  c 

responsive  to  their  demands,  is  a  silly  as  well  •an)  ,  f'eoria.  111.,  and  Seattle,  VVaSh.,  .  rernmmpnfleH  a  sprnnd  rli«hiir«i.mpnt  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  SCHOOLS 

as  a  blind  conclusion.  The  difficulty  in  organ-  and  Pressmen  and  flyboys  in  New  York  It  recommended  a  second  disbursement  ....  ,  ,  .  . 

ized  labor  is  ni  t  in  its  enthusiasm  for  pro-  .  Stereotypcrs  and  Mailers  also  P®’’  s'ndent  graduated  during  the  i  our  committee  believes  that  additiona 

ductility,  but  lies  in  its  lack  of  enthusiasm  .  ,  ’i^  ;  Cpattle  y®®’’  which  the  board  of  directors  ap-  .schools  should  be  established  and  es- 

When‘’"t'her77xi^i,  I  mire^de^nUe  "partnership  Since  the  report  of  your  Committee  to  foved,  following  which  the  following  pecially  desires  to  see  schools  establishec 

in  business  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  (he  1924  Convention  only  six  I  P  P  &  ‘Utlher  sums  were  distributed:  in  some  part  of  New  England  and  Can- 

mosVl^iarve  u'lfon^uTartivi!’/^^^^^  A.  U.  Arbitration  Contracts  have  b^n  Students,  ada.  Such  schools  must  first  be  estab- 

interests— mental  and  physical— in  our  busi-  issued,  making  a  total  of  142.  .Southeastern  School  cf  Print-  hsh^  by  and  receive  the  support  of  loca 

ness  if  it  is  to  be  responsive  lo  pur  eccnomic  Respectfully  submitted,  ing,  Nashville,  Tenn .  87  $3,480.00  P^"*lShers,  and  later,  II  it  Complies  Wltl 

requirements  year  after  year  or  from  time  to  tt  KFLLO';r.  chairman  Empire  State  School  of  Print  our  requirements,  it  will  receive  OUr  en 

rfilh.'iirn'cv1ubr=t7^  Chas.H.Taylor,’w.S.Jones.  'l^t^^hV^st  Ich^^^  dorsernem  and  financial  assistance.  . 

_ _  Printing,  Spokane,  Wash.  32  1,280.00  .connection  your  commtttc 

^  __  ^1  -  wishes  to  impress  upon  publishers  wh 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAFFIC  $6,120.00  may  consider  the  establishment  of  sue 

making  a  total  disbursement  from  the  schools  the  desirability  of  establishing,  i 

wv.iTr>TXTr-  U  1  I  ♦'  Tu  T  ♦  ♦  ♦  r-  Printing  Trades  Schools’  Fund  during  addition  to  the  typographical  departmen 

TYURING  the  year  your  committee  lias  lution.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com-  follows-  departments  for  the  training  of  we 

U^A  cofirsiRc  nii<»ction  fni<%.mon  has  issued  an  nrder  under  the  ^  _  _ i  __ 


Need  for  Additional  Schools 

the  Your  committee  believes  that  additiona 
ap-  .schools  should  be  established  and  es- 


A.  U.  Arbitration  Contracts  have  been 
issued,  making  a  total  of  142. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  N.  Kellogg,  chairman. 


.ing  a  tot®*  ot  Southeastern  School  cf  Print- 

Respectfully  submitted,  ing,  Nashville.  Tenn . 

H.  N.  Kellogg,  chairman.  Empire  State  Scho^of  Prim 
Chas.  H.  Taylor,  W.  S.  Jones. 

Printing,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Students, 
at  $40 


America.  It  has  come  to  the  point  where  we 
must  enlarge  upon  our  activities,  accentuate  our 
interests — mental  and  physical — in  our  busi¬ 
ness  if  it  is  to  be  responsive  to  our  ecrnomic 
requirements  year  after  year  or  from  time  to 
time.  If  we  do  not  pursue  such  a  course,  then 
a  fight  is  inevitable  because  the  owners  of  busi- 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  TRAFFIC 


^  not  had  any  serious  question  referred  mission  has  issued  an  order  under  the 
to  it,  except  one  relative  to  increase  of  above  document  which  explains  the  piir- 

66^  per  cent  in  charges  for  transporting  pose  of  the  investigation.  Manufacturers,  Southeastern  Schcol  of  Print- 
newspapers  on  passenger  trains,  which  Chambers  of  Commerce,  shippers  and  re-  Kmo'ire'^^MteSc'io^rof  Print- 

matter,  by  resolution  at  the  meeting  of  ceivers  of  freight  are  given  an  oppor-  Ithaca,  N.  Y . 

some  publishers  interested,  has  been  re-  tunity  to  file  briefs  sett*ng  forth  condi-  Pacific  Northwest  School  of 
Wrwl  to  an  attnrn«»v  at  Washington  with  tions  Orevailine  in  their  own  individual  Printing,  Spokane,  Wash. 


Students, 
at  $100 


ferred  to  an  attorney  at  Washington,  with  tions  prevailing  in  their  own  individual 
request  to  enter  protest  with  the  Inter-  industry  or  commodity. 


state  Commerce  Commission  and  press 
the  matter  for  a  decision. 


We  would  recommend  that  some  state¬ 
ment  covering  the  newsprint  industry  be 


Students, 
at  $60 


It  is  the  thought  of  your  committee  that  prepared,  as  it  is  feared  that  shippers  or 
if  the  railroads  would  offer  a  compromise  receivers  who  fail  to  file  briefs  with  the 


Southwest  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  Dallas,  Texas . 


Total  disbursement  during  year.. 


RECAPITULATION 

Receipts 


rate  which  would  prove  acceptable,  a  Commission  will  run  the  risk  of  having  RECAPITULATION 

settlement  would  be  made.  newsprint  paper  singled  out  as  a  case  Receipts 

Through  Mr.  Paln^r,  your  manager,  where  freight  rates  may  be  increased,  on  ^  ^,24.  after 

some  questions  were  handled  during  the  account  of  the  tact  that  no  protest  has  expenditure  of  $9,900  had  been 
past  year.  One  successfully  handled  was  been  filed.  made  . . . . . . 


defeating  the  proposed  change  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  newsprint  paper  in  the  Con-  to  rates  to  certain  points  on  newsprint,  To,ai  ^asb  to  be  disbursed . 

solidated  Freight  Classification.  This  and  the  return  of  cores  handled  by  the  Disbuesements  TtriAafhnrt  fPenn  ^  P/,.# 

change  proposed  making  the  description  local  representatives,  and  in  most  cases  abSt1"!7%io,680.00  LaJjtcr  New  Era 

agree  with  the  Treasury  Departments  favorable  decisions  received.  Miscellaneous  expend!-  Far/nn  fPa  I  Frhrt>tt 

definition,  which  would  have  resulted  in  The  Rate  Structure  investigation  raises  tures . .  76.47  u  r  .u  k  '' 

substantial  increases  in  rates  on  news-  the  question  in  the  minds  of  your  com-  ^°^'e"52l,TO"rrTCo*^?zed.  6,120.00  committee  has  visited  th7  school™™  f^nd^ 

““int  not  coming  within  that  limitation.  mittee  as  to  the  advisability  oi  employ-  _  16,876.47  **  beinjr  conducted  along  the  lines  approv 

Also  an  anoearance  before  the  Classi-  ing  an  experienced,  efficient  traffic  man-  -  by  your  committee  and  the  board  of  director 

f-ol^itivo  trt  rlacciflrn  aoer  to  look  after  our  interests  durinir  Balance  of  1924  fund  on  hand _  $6,199.98  Your  committee  believes  that  the  conduct  i 

ation  Committee  relative  to  classinca  alter  our  interests  auring  received  to  March  30,  1925..  10,150.00  schools  may  serve  to  aid  the  general  situ 

m  of  paper  cores,  without  metal  ends.  the  coming  year,  and,  while  not  ottering  _  tion  in  a  small  way,  as  naturally  some  of  tl_ 

There  is  a  matter  pending  which  should  it  as  a  suggestion,  would  request  some  Cash  now  in  fund .  $16,349.98  trained  will  eventually  drift  into  lar^ 

•  .  A  _ _ _  _ ^^A  Iv*.  Amount  from  m^mh^r®  to  Tulv  nClds.  ? 


There  have  been  several  cases  relating  received  during  1924 .  22,568.95 


pressmen,  stereotypers  and  photo-en 
gravers.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  commilte- 
18  700  00  *****  those  schools  already  established  wil 
»  ,  ou.uo  consider  this  phase  of  the  situation  a 
3,400.00  well  and  that  the  coming  year  will  fii 
t  ,nn  nn  ftcpartments  well  established  in  the 

’  schools.  The  committee  will  recommen 

contributions  for  students  graduated  fro 
such  departments  on  the  same  basis  a' 
1,500.00  those  in  the  typographical  department. 
116  800  00  convention  adopted  the  recom 

*  ’  mendation  of  the  committee  that  thos 

members  who  were  conducting  trainin, 
schools  for  the  development  of  journey 
men  be  not  assessed,  and  as  a  result  th 
following  members  conducting  sue 
22^SA8'9S  schools  have  been  relieved  of  the  neces 
_ ! _ !_  sity  of  contributing  to  the  Printin 


Total  cash  to  be  disbursed .  $23,076.45  Trades  Schools’  Fund; 

Disbursements  d  •  j  l  .  //- 


definition,  which  would  have  resulted  in  The  Rate  Structure  investigation  raises 
substantial  increases  in  rates  on  news-  the  question  in  the  minds  of  your  com¬ 


print  not  coming  within  that  limitation. 
Also  an  appearance  before  the  Classi 


mittee  as  to  the  advisability  of  employ¬ 
ing  an  experienced,  efficient  traffic  man- 


fication  Committee  relative  to  classifica-  ager,  to  look  after  our  interests  during  March“*3o'’,“i925; ! 

tion  of  paper  cores,  without  metal  ends.  the  coming  year,  and,  while  not  offering 


receive  earnest  consideration  of  the  consideration  and  discussion  be  given  to  o'Vi®  "’*™bers  to  July 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ-  employing  such  a  person  in  connection  '  ’  . 

ation ;  that  is,  ^te  Structure  Investiga-  with  the  office  of  the  manager,  and  sub-  Cash  which  should  be  in  fund  July 


Your  committee  stands  ready  at  all  times 
be  of  service  to  the  members  of  the  Associatio 
-Along  this  line  it  has  made  the  suggestion 


tion  No.  17,000,  instituted  by  the  Inter-  ject  to  his  direction. 


state  Commerce  Commission,  pursuant  to 
public  resolution  No.  46,  of  the  68th 
Congress,  the  so-called  Hoch- Smith  reso- 


Jas.  P.  Considine,  Chairman, 

Jos.  A.  Blondell, 

E.  M.  Antrim. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 
TRADES  SCHOOLS 


1st  .  $18,739.73  lb'  Ibree  schools  now  recognized  by  the  Associs 

Approximate  amount  due  from  as-  I'®”  ,^,lb3t  at  regular  intervals,  perferabl 

sessment  for  second  half  of  1925.  11,698.50  ”;°"<bly.  each  school  report  to  the  New  Yor 

-  fiffice  all  students  graduated  from  whom  it  ha 

Estimated  fund  for  disbursement  been  unable  to  find  suitable  positions,  and  ala 

during  1925 .  $30,438.23  demands  for  graduates  which  it  has  bee 

unable  to  fill.  In  this  way  the  New  York  <dS< 
Southwest  School  Chances  “  during  house  and  it  is  hope 

that  this  plan  will  produce  closer  co-operatio 
Ownership  among  the  schools  and  tend  toward  generall 

improved  conditions. 

The  Southwest  School  of  Printing,  at  In  closing  this  report,  your  committee  wislu 


Dallas,  Tex.,  did  not  share  in  the  second  ‘o  *be  attention  of  every  member  trt 

^ distribution  of  funds.  It  tad  ban  tako, 

TjURING  the  past  year  your  committee  eastern  School  of  Printing,  Nashville,  over  by  the  Dallas  Vocational  School  publishers.  j 

^  on  Printing  Trades  Schools  has  con-  Tenn. ;  Southwest  School  of  Printing,  which  is  being  fostered  by  the  Open  Shop  ,, 

tinued  to  function  under  the  Resolution  Dallas,  Texas.  Association  of  Texas.  Although  local  „„  printing  trade  schools  has  come  within  tU 

adopted  by  the  1923  Convention.  It  also  reported  that  the  sum  of  $2,000  publishers  who  formerly  contributed  category.  I 

Your  committee  reported  at  the  Iasi  had  been  forwarded  to  each  of  the  above  heavily  to  the  support  of  this  school  will  Benjamin  H^'^Anthony^^^^^’  | 

convention  that  it  had  recommended  to  schools.  not  continue  financial  support,  it  has  j  d’  Bamum,  ’  | 

the  board  of  directors  of  the  association,  Plan  for  Disbursement  of  Funds  their  hearty  endorsement  and  the  school  fe.  A.  Bristor,  *  J 

which  had  approved  the  recommendation,  During  the  year  your  committee  sub-  is  to  remain  in  charge  of  Fred  E.  John-  *' 

endorsement  of  and  financial  support  to  mitted  to  the  board  of  directors  the  sug-  ston  who  had  previously  conducted  it.  £  Cannitt. 

the  following  four  schools:  gestion  that  the  schools  endorsed  and  Although  your  committee  has  been  in-  Fleming  Newbold, 

Empire  State  School  of  Printing,  Ith-  supported  by  the  Association  receive  formed  that  this  change  of  ownership  wm°V’SclmSc 

aca,  N.  Y.;  Pacific  Northwest  School  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  stu-  means  that  the  possibilities  of  the  school  Ro^  G  Watson,  ’ 

of  Printing,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  South-  dents  graduated  during  the  year,  and  sug-  will  be  much  improved  and  increased,  Chas.  A.  Webb. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  CIRCULATION 
AUDITS 


jT’HE  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention  of  1923 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  re- 
ations  between  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  the 
A.  B.  C.  The  committee  made  a  report 
Sfo  the  1924  Convention  of  the  A.  N.  P. 
f\.  and  was  instructed  to  proceed  along 
he  lines  of  its  report.  A  part  of  the 

Sction  of  the  convention,  including  a  por- 
ion  of  the  Committee’s  report,  was 
>rinted  in  some  of  the  trade  papers  and 
he  A.  B.  C.  officers  regarded  this  as 
improper.  The  A.  N.  P.  A.  Committee 
het  with  the  directors  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
It  the  Hotel  Belmont,  New  York,  on 
Sept.  12,  1924. 

The  chairman  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Com- 
jnittee  reviewed  orally  the  situation  and 
hen  introduced  Mr.  Grant,  who  pre- 
ented  the  following  proposal,  as  repre- 
entative  of  the  views  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
^iublishers  who  are  members  of  the  A. 
p.  C. 

(‘Proposal  of  A.  N.  P.  A.  Committee 

|j  “Proposal  Submitted  by  A.  N.  P.  A. 
[>mmittee  on  Circulation  Audits,  to  the 
loard  of  Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
'  f  Circulations,  at  meeting.  Sept.  12,  1924, 
jiotel  Belmont. 

■  “Any  discussion  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
i  {  Circulations  by  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  Com- 
•littee  has  as  its  goal,  not  unfriendly 
iriticism  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
ulations,  its  purposes,  offices  or  em- 
loyees,  but  is  meant  to  be  a  constructive 
ffort.  Our  committee  recognizes  the 
ecessity  and  benefit  of  such  an  organ- 
'ation  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  news- 
aper  circulations,  and  freely  states  its 
belief  that  such  an  organization  is 
'  roperly  controlled  by  its  advertiser  mem- 
ers.  With  such  a  statement  made  and 
ccepted  in  good  faith,  there  should  be 
|0  reason  for  failure  in  reaching  a  sound 
[id  impartial  agreement  after  a  frank 
[iscussion  of  the  facts. 

I  “The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  as 
j ;  present  organized  is  governed  by  a 
I  lard  of  21  directors,  two  of  whom  are 
|j:wspaper  appointees.  As  the  newspaper 
I  lembers  pay  in  approximately  65  per 
mt  of  the  funds  by  which  the  Bureau 
operated,  the  opinion  has  been  ex- 
■essed  that  newspapers  should  have 
■eater  representation.  It  has  been  stated 
lat  the  majority  of  newspaper  members 
f  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  are 
■  3t  members  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  but 
•actically  all  the  larger  and  more  im- 
irtant  newspapers  are  active  members 
hose  circulation  audits  are  of  chief 
mefit  to  advertisers  whom  the  Audit 
j  ureau  of  Circulations  is  designed  to 
H  rve. 

“The  A.  N.  P.  A.  committee  believes 
at  there  should  be  greater  representa- 
in  for  newspapers  on  the  governing 
I  »dy  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
■however,  not  such  increased  representa- 
jn  as  would  in  any  way  affect  the  con- 
ol  by  advertiser  members,  or  to  work 
the  disadvantage  of  other  classes  of 
I  embership.  Our  committee  believes  that 
f  the  A.  B.  C.  is  not  agreeable  to  such 
creased  representation  for  newspapers, 
^  new  committee  should  be  elected  an- 
b  tally  from  within  the  newspaper  group 
J  ithin  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 

I  sponsible  only  to  the  officers  and  direc- 
rs  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations, 
is  committee  to  be  known  as  the  ‘News- 
per  Committee’  and  to  comprise  not 
5S  than  five  nor  more  than  seven  mem- 
K  rs,  elected  from  and  by  the  newspaper 
r  ambers  of  the  A.  B.  C.,— the  managing 
rector  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
ms  or  his  assistant  to  serve  on  all 
xtings  of  the  Committee. 

‘The  function  of  the  committee  will 
to  hear  all  complaints  and  protests 
iginating  from  the  newspaper  group  of 
a  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  to  re- 
iw  all  by-laws  and  standards  of  prac- 
*  affecting  the  newspaper  members, 
d  to  report  their  findings  and  recom- 
mdations  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  for 
fion.  This  committee  should  be  given 
1  powers  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 
lations  to  take  any  action  towards 


investigating  complaints,  protests,  mal¬ 
practice,  or  violations  contrary  to  the 
rules  and  regulations,  intent  and  purpose 
laid  down  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations.  Its  powers  should  be  those  of 
research  and  recommendation,  without 
authority  to  fix  and  enforce  penalties  or 
change  regulations,  unless  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Audit  Bureau  directors. 

“This  committee  should  have  regular 
quarterly  meetings  (special  meetings  as 
necessary)  and  should  deal  with  all  cases 
affecting  newspaper  members  which  are 
at  present  heard  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
It  is  understood  that  no  member  of  this 
committee  should  sit  in  cases  affecting 
competitive  newspapers.  (I  repeat  that 
this  committee  will  report  all  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Audit  Bureau 
directors  for  action  under  the  by-laws  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.)  There 
would  be  no  appeal  from  findings  of  the 
committee  which  had  been  approved  by 
the  board  after  a  limited  period  had  ex¬ 
pired.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  board  in 
its  discretion  could  grant  an  appeal  by 
sending  the  case  back  to  the  committee 
for  reinvestigation  or  consideration. 

“This  committee  would  greatly  relieve 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  as  a  result  of  its  every  day  experi¬ 
ence  with  matters  affecting  newspaper 
practice,  the  operations  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  should  be  facili¬ 
tated  to  better  advantage  and  to  the 
greater  satisfaction  of  its  newspaper 
members. 

“The  committee  would  review  practices 
as  a  board  of  experts  in  newspaper  mat¬ 
ters,  and  as  each  brand  of  the  advertising 
and  publishing  business  has  problems 
peculiarly  its  own,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  real  benefits  would  result  from  the 
work  of  such  a  committee. 

“A  further  advantage  of  the  plan  would 
be  that  the  activities  of  the  ‘Newspaper 
Committee’  in  conducting  its  work  with 
newspapers,  investigations,  etc.,  would 
clearly  determine  the  best  method  of  levy¬ 
ing  charges  against  newspaper  members 
and  should  show  the  costs  to  the  bureau 
of  its  newspaper  audits,  investigations 
and  special  cases.  From  this  experience 
a  policy  could  be  established  as  to  the 
advisability  of  using  more  funds  for  in¬ 
vestigations,  field  work,  etc.,  or  of  de¬ 
creasing  the  assessments  to  the  newspaper 
members,  or  of  increasing  what  is  already 
regarded  as  a  substantial  surplus.  (Let 
me  again  remind  you  that  the  control  con¬ 
tinues  to  rest  with  the  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  composed 
of  a  majority  of  advertiser  mem^rs.) 

“If  experience  should  demonstrate  that 
such  a  committee  can  bring  real  benefit 
to  a  part  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  membership  (the  newspaper  group), 
then  it  may  be  in  order  to  provide  such 
a  committee  for  other  groups  if  it  seemed 
desirable  to  the  membership  in  such 
groups. 

Conclusion 

“The  functions  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  are  specific,  not  general. 
The  organization  is  composed  of  specific 
groups.  All  will  admit  that  a  rotary  club 
composed  of  many  groups  can  function 
for  general  purposes,  but  it  takes  specific 
trade  organizations  to  lay  down  codes  and 
practices  for  individual  trade  groups.  The 
benefits  to  be  obtained  by  the  individual 
members  and  the  future  strength  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  organiza¬ 
tion  lies  in  greater  centralization  of  its 
governing  boards,  with  well  defined  speci¬ 
fic  functions,  where  the  greatest  experi¬ 
ence  and  specialized  knowledge  may  serve 
the  members  of  its  individual  group.  As 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  remains  the  supreme 
executive  board,  there  can  be  no  decen¬ 
tralization  of  power  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
Rather,  should  the  group  power  serve  with 
greater  freedom,  with  greater  understand¬ 
ing,  and  with  greater  satisfaction  to  in¬ 
dividual  members,  relieving  the  board  of 
directors  of  irksome  responsibility  and 


placing  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
committee  which  is  the  popular  and  un¬ 
restricted  choice  of  the  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Group.’  Responsibility  would 
be  clear  in  all  cases  where  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee  were  accepted 
by  the  board  and  where  such  recommen¬ 
dations  were  rejected,  the  board  will,  no 
doubt,  be  pleased  to  accept  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  as  the  highest  governing  body. 

“We  ask  that  the  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  give  careful 
consideration  to  this  proposal  and  advise 
us  at  their  early  convenience  their  de¬ 
cision  in  the  matter.” 

A  free  exchange  of  views  followed  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Resolution  Adopted  by  A.  B.  C. 

Subsequently  your  committee  received 
the  following  letter  from  Mr.  O.  C.  Harn, 
president  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  dated  Sept.  24: 

Chicago,  September  24,  1924. 
“Mr,  Hilton  U.  Brown, 

C/o  The  News, 

Indianapolis. 

“Dear  Mr.  Brown: 

“After  the  visit  of  the  committee  of  the 
-American  Newspaper  PuWishers  Association 
with  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  the  latter  considered  care¬ 
fully  and  in  detail  the  suggestion  contained  in 
your  Committee’s  communication.  The  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  Board  was  entirely  favoraUe  to  the 
general  aim  of  the  suggestion  as  we  under¬ 
stood  it  and  it  was  agreed  that  each  division 
of  the  Bureau  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
establish  an  advisory  committee  if  it  should 
see  fit  in  order  that  the  Bureau  might  have 
the  advantage  of  such  committees’  aid  in  get¬ 
ting  quickly  at  the  mass  opinion  of  any  sec¬ 
tion.  Therefore  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted: 

‘UPON  MOTION  DULY  SECONDED.  IT 
WAS  UNANIMOUSLY  RESOLVED  that  the 
Managing  Director  he  requested  to  suggest  to 
each  division  of  the  Bureau  the  election  by  the 
divisiem  of  a  divisional  committee  of  five,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  bring  before  the  Board, 
either  in  writing  or  in  person,  any  suggestions 
which  they  may  consider  desirable  for  the 
welfare  of  their  divisions  or  any  member  there¬ 
of;  such  divisional  committee  to  be  elected  for 
a  period  of  one  year.’ 

“.Assuring  you  of  our  appreciation  of  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  at  all  times,  I  am, 

O.  C.  HARN,  President.’’ 

An  exchange  of  views  by  mail  indicated 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
Committee,  the  A.  B.  C.’s  action  did  not 
go  as  far  as  had  been  hoped  for.  A 
meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Oct.  15,  1924,  in  Chicago, 
and  a  program  was  outlined  for  a  course 
to  be  followed  in  the  Convention  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  Oct.  16  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel. 
In  the  meeting  of  the  Newspaper  Division 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  Chairman  Strong  of  the 
division  submitted  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  A.  B.  C.  directors  as  presented 
above.  Mr.  Rogers  of  our  committee 
moved  that  the  resolution  of  the  A.  B.  C 
authorizing  a  divisional  committee  of  five, 
be  amended  by  the  addition  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

“That  this  committee  be  empowered  to 
hear  complaints  and  protests,  make  inves¬ 
tigations,  review  all  by-laws  and  standards 
of  practice  affecting  the  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers,  and  to  report  their  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  for  action,  such  divisicnal 


committee  to  be  elected  for  the  period  of 
one  year.” 

In  the  divisional  meeting  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  the  following  day 
A.  L.  Miller  of  Battle  Creek,  H.  J.  Grant 
of  Milwaukee,  John  Stewart  Bryan  of 
Richmond,  and  G.  M.  Rogers  of  Qeve- 
land  explained  the  scope  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  advocated  its  passage.  Mr. 
Strong  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Sprague,  parlia¬ 
mentarian  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  Mr.  Murdock, 
E.  G.  Martin  and  others,  opposed  the 
amendment  and  it  was  defeat^. 

The  recommendation  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
directors  was  thereupon  adopted  and  it 
became  the  action  of  the  section,  and 
afterwards  of  the  A.  B.  C. 

The  following  advisory  committee  was 
selected:  E.  Lansing  Ray,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat;  T.  R.  Williams,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press;  Hugh  O’Donnell,  New  York 
Times;  William  G.  Bums,  IVashington 
Star;  Gardner  Cowles,  Des  Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune-News. 

The  magazine  division  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
and  the  advertisers’  division  decided  not 
to  appoint  advisory  committees.  The 
farm  paper  division  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee;  the  business  publications  division  de¬ 
clined  to  appoint  a  committee ;  advertising 
agents’  division  decided  to  authorize  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee.  The  Canadian 
Division  already  had  an  advisory  board. 
They  reconstructed  it  by  naming  five 
newspaper  members,  one  advertiser,  one 
agency  representative,  one  from  the 
magazines,  one  from  the  foreign  papers 
and  two  from  the  business  papers. 

The  information  reported  here,  relative 
to  the  action  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  is  from  the  printed  minutes 
of  the  A.  B.  C.  Convention. 

The  a.  B.  C.  and  New  York  City 
Publishers 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  in  New  York 
City  during  the  early  part  of  this  year 
questioned  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions’  interpretation  of  Article  I  of  the 
By-Laws,  which  reads  as  follows : 

“The  objects  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations  shall  be  to  issue  standardized  statements 
of  the  circulation  of  publisher  members;  to- 
verify  the  figures  shown  in  these  statements  by 
auditors’  examinations  of  any  and  all  records 
considered  by  the  Bureau  to  be  necessary;  and 
to  disseminate  data  for  the  benefit  of  ^ver- 
tisers,  advertising  agents  and  publishers.” 

Following  extended  negotiations  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  accepted  the  conditions 
originally  offered  by  the  majority  of  the 
New  York  City  members  and  the  con¬ 
troversy  was  closed  by  the  adoption  of 
the  following  agreement  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  put  into  effect: 

“When  an  A.  B.  C.  auditor  states  in  writing 
to  a  publisher  that  real  or  seeming  irregularities 
in  the  circulation  accounts  require  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  records,  ledgers  or  payrolls,  outside 
the  circulation  records  and  related  accounts, 
upon  the  presentation  of  such  statement  by  the 
auditor,  any  record,  specificially  designated  in 
writing  by  him  as  necessary  for  his  intelligent 
investigation  of  circulation,  shall  be  provided.’" 

HILTON  U.  BROWN,  Chairman, 
Charles  D.  Atkinson, 

G.  M.  Burbach, 

E.  H.  Butler. 

John  Stewart  Bryan, 

Harry  Grant. 

George  M.  Rogers, 

Charles  H.  Taylor. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  OPEN 
SHOP  DIVISION 


"Y^ORK  in  the  office  of  the  Open  Shop 
”  Division  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  has 
been  steady  and  continuous  since  the 
1924  convention.  Requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  help  increased  materially  over 
the  previous  two  years,  coming  from  all 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada. 

In  September,  D.  D.  Moore,  chairman 
of  the  Open  Shop  Division,  submitted 
his  resignation  which  was  accepted  with 
regret  by  the  board  of  directors  which, 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  October 
17,  appointed  Charles  A.  Webb,  of  the 
Ashville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Moore  as  chairman.  The  Ashville  Citi-. 
zen  is  a  non-union  paper. 


The  importance  of  the  Open  Shop 
Division  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  to  the 
members  is  evidenced  by  the  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  letters  that  come  to 
the  desk  of  the  executive  secretary  stat¬ 
ing  that  demands  are  being  made  by  the 
local  unions,  or  that  a  contract  is  under 
discussion  and  extreme  changes  are  de¬ 
manded  by  the  scale  committee,  and  ask¬ 
ing  for  assistance  in  case  a  walk-out 
should  take  place. 

The  work  of  the  division  the  past 
year  has  been  more  along  the  line  of 
preventing  strikes  than  in  taking  care  of 
them  after  a  walk-out  has  actually  taken 
place. 
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Number  of  Employes 


prentices  were  used  in  union  offices  still  reader  interest  in  Radio  advertising  in  operating  the  station  without  adding  to 
Farlv  in  the  summer  a  move  was  made  '*'°“*‘*  ^  enough  printers  com-  the  newspapers  is  very  intense  as  evi-  the  programs  they  now  offer  which  have 

to  oUtain  information  as  to  the  numl^r  '‘’‘l ^'^^ertising  tie-up. 

of  emoloves  in  the  dailv  naners  of  the  papers  are  pub-  Smce  the  removal  of  the  government 

country,  ^i.  e.,  composing  **rTOms,  press  A^^in  consulting  the  ^report  you  will  lishing  as  much  as  500,000  lines  qf  radio  on  broadcasting  from  the  higher 


rooms  Md  stereotvniM  denartments  with  °P*"  ®^°P®  ^  better,  advertising  per  year.  grade  stations,  advertising  programs~are 

niimher  of  aJ^^rentieJ^  in  eartl  ^‘"8  1  to  5.09 ;  the  non-union  When  we  consider  broadcasting  we  get  becoming  more  and  more  dominant.  The 


The  returns  c^e  in  slowlv  and  are  proportion  into  a  field  full  of  problems  not  only  For  quality  of  advertising  programs  is  usu- 

not  vpt  rotnnlptp  Atvnit  9  Uttprs  non-union  shops  is  1  to  5.6.  A  the  newspaper  owners  of  broadcasting  ally  good  but  the  same  argument  used  in  ji 

p,p'  n,o;ip/i  or.,1  1  /inn  onc„,»..o  ..p  careful  analysis  of  the  cards  returned  stations  but  for  the  non-owners  as  well,  news  for  the  printed  page  rather  than  I 

were  mailed,  and  1,600  odd  answers  re-  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  non-union  -Wng  the  500  odd  broadcasting  impermanent  ether  waves  mav  be  used  in  H 


gathered  is  interesting 
angles.  The  following  is  a  brief  sum¬ 
mary  : 


rtr\A  fitp»i  XV.P  /tx.e  <c<iu»  oiic  lu  uciicvc  iiiai  iiic  iiuii-uiiiuii  .-iiuuiiK  mc  jw  uuu  broadcastiug  impermanent  ether  waves  may  be  used  in 

cei  ea  ana  ea.  i  e  m  oration  tnus  ^p^  shops  are  not  taking  stations  31  are  own^  by  newspapers,  the  case  of  advertising.  The  direct  re¬ 

full  advantage  of  their  opportunities  and  This  represents  a  shrinkage  of  about  20  suit  of  radio  advertising  is  still  as  in- 
educating  as  many  apprentices  as  they  newspaper  stations  during  the  past  year,  tangible  as  the  results  from  the  experi- 
ought.  But  there  are  at  least  50  other  news-  ment  of  broadcasting  itself.  The  fact 

The  solution  of  the  question  raised  in  papers,  which  either  own  studios  con-  remains,  however,  that  advertising  by 

the  above  tabulation  of  the  lack  of  ap-  nected  with  broadcasting  stations  which  radio  means  a  split  in  the  advertising 

prentices  in  the  offices  of  the  daily  news-  Bicy  do  not  own,  or  which  put  on  or  appropriation  and  hence  less  money  for  |l 

papers  lies  in  the  establishment  of  print-  sponsor  programs.  other  mediums  of  advertising.  Broad- 

ing  trades  schools,  and  this  movement  is  There  is  evidence  of  continued  interest  cast  advertising  whether  direct  or  indi- 
gaining  power  and  momentum.  At  this  of  newspaj^rs  in  brradcasting.  "Ptcre  rect  is  expensive.  One  Chicago  station 
Total  No.  of  men,  all  depts. . . . .  ^^>301  time  there  are  several  good  printing  many  signs  of  an  increase  in  this  in-  charges  $120  an  hour  for  broadcasting 


No.  of  men  employed  in  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  union  offices .  19,076 

No.  of  apprentices .  1,215 

No.  of  men,  union  press  rooms.  3,042 

No.  of  apprentices .  928 

No.  of  men,  stereotyping  rooms.  2,183 

No.  of  apprentices .  379 


total  No.  of  apprentices,  all  depts....  2,522  trades  schools,  several  of  which  are  be-  terest;  one  of  which  is  the  report  that  programs  presented  by  advertisers.  The 
Toul  No.  of  men  and  apprentices,  union  ing  run  On  Strictly  ^ucational  lines  and  the  owner  of  a  chain  of  news^pers  aCTOSs  charge  for  broadcasting  progran^ 


No.  of  men  employed  in  compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  non-union  offices . .  1 ,269 

No.  of  apprentices .  230 

No.  of  men,  press  rooms .  1,176 

No.  of  apprentices .  227 

No.  of  men,  stereotyping  rooms.  213 

No.  of  apprentices .  91 


Total  No.  of  men,  all  depts .  2,658 


offices  .  26,823  are  not  connected  with  any  other  school  the  continent  is  planning  the  construe-  through  a  chain  of  seven  stations  is 

system.  Many  boards  of  education  in  tion  of  four  super-stations,  which  will  $1,500  an  hour.  None  of  these  experi- 

various  cities  are  incorporating  printing  place  his  entire  organization  within  hear-  ments  by  broadcasters  have  been  claimed 

departments  in  the  manual  training  ’*^8  distance  of  the  entire  population  of  to  be  profitable. 

branch.  Results  cannot  be  as  quickly  ob-  United  States.  This  owner  also  plans  There  seems  to  be  no  remedy  to  offer, 
tained  in  the  continuation  school  as  in  radio  stations  for  transmission  for  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 

the  one  run  independently,  owing  to  the  news  from  one  part  of_  the  country  studied  the  subject,  the  situation  will 
fact  that  there  are  too  many  students  ^9  another  by  means  of  a  high  speed  ra-  take  care  of  itself.  The  radio  public  is 
and  the  hours  devoted  to  such  instruction  dio  printer  system  which  will  permit  showing  greater  discrimination  with  the 
too  limit^.  secret  sending  and  reception.  It  is  likely  improvement  of  radio  sets  which  offer  a 

_  „  that  news  for  public  consumption  will  greater  selection  than  heretofore.  Broad- 

Kesults  of  school  1  raining  also  {jg  broadcast  since  one  of  his  news-  cast  advertising  if  it  becomes  more  spe- 

During  the  past  year  results  of  school  papers  is  now  furnishing  a  twenty-four  cific  in  its  nature  is  likely  to  create  a 
training  have  been  manifest  to  a  degree  hour  news  bulletin  service  for  listeners,  reaction  on  the  listeners  which  will  be 
greater  than  in  any  former  year.  An  The  difference  between  radio  and  the  unfavorable  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
increased  number  of  students  from  the  printed  page  is  that  with  the  former  advertiser.  Radio  fans  are  beginning  to 
various  schools  have  applied  for  positions,  there  is  no  permanency.  The  listener  resent  the  dissemination  of  the  lower 
either  in  person  or  through  friends.  The  must  catch  the  message  on  the  fly  but  forms  of  radio  advertising  matter 


Total  No.  of  apprentices,  all  depts.. 


549 


Total  No.  of  men  and  Apprentices,  non¬ 
union  offices . 

No.  of  men,  open  shop  compos¬ 
ing  rooms .  3,160 

No.  of  apprentices .  267 

No.  of  men.  press  rooms .  1,148 

No.  of  apprentices... .  382 

No.  of  men,  stereotyping  rooms.  527 

No.  of  apprentices .  121 


3,207 


Total  No.°of’apprennces.'.*’.f! 770  job  houses  have  readily  absorbed  these  the  reader  can  study,  assimilate  and  pre-  through  the  ether  lanes.  Only" programs 

-  applicants.  If  this  school  movement  is  serve  if  he  desires  things  of  interest  of  the  highest  calibre  can  survive  the 

^  apprentices  m  ^  carefully  and  aggressively  fostered  in  the  which  he  finds  in  the  newspaper.  There  turning  of  a  radio  fan’s  dials.  Such 

.  immediate  years  we  can  expect  a  rapid  is  a  saying  that  people  like  best  to  read  programs  mean  great  expense  within  the 


Grand  total .  36.405 


Total  No.  of  men  in  all  classes .  32,564  gain  in  the  number  of  printers  available,  the  things  with  which  they  are  most  fa-  reach  of  few  national  advertisers.  Only 

.Apprentices  .  3,841  Cttuptits  nv  Oppostauq  miliar;  that  if  a  man’s  house  bums  he  a  few  of  the  25,000,0W  listeners  are  on 

1  r  t.  1  more  interested  in  the  write  up  than  at  one  time  and  the  desirable  hours  are 

The  labor  market  for  the  past  twelve  in  any  other  event  in  the  newspapers;  very  limited  in  comparison  to  the  total 

months  has  been  easy.  A  greater  num-  that  if  he  sees  an  accident  on  the  street  required  to  cover  a  large  field  of  adver-  . 

ber  of  men  have  applied  at  the  office  for  he  will  search  the  newspapers  for  a  re-  tising.  As  soon  as  the  advertiser  finds  | 

positions.  The  quality  of  the  men  apply-  port  of  it.  If  this  is  a  fact,  bulletin  ser-  out  that  he  is  not  getting  a  response 


Union  apprentices  . . .  1  to  15.9 

Non-union  apprentices  .  1  to  5.6 

Open  shop  apprentices  .  1  to  5.09 


to  supply  the  demand  created  through 
old  age,  death  and  forced  retirement  from 
the  printing  profession  from  other 
causes.  Even  if  the  full  quota  of  ap- 


You  will  observe  that  the  union  offices  ins  has  been  fair.  Strictly  first  class  vice  by  radio  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  from  his  broadcasts  he  will  reject  that 

have  only  1  apprentice  to  15.9  men,  or  tnen  hold  steady  positions  and  are  not  to  circulation  rather  than  a  deterrent.  medium  as  quickly  as  he  will  refuse  to 

practically  1  to  16.  The  management,  plentiful  at  any  time.  A  more  or  less  When  the  tornado  stmek  Southern  Illi-  buy  advertising  in  other  mediums  whi^ 
in  many  instances,  is  apathetic  regarding  stagnant  condition  in  the  job  printing  nois  and  swept  into  Indiana  nearly  every  do  not  produce  results.  If  on  the  other 
the  matter.  The  results  is  that  if  it  were  hne  durmg  the  first  of  the  year  is  ac-  broadcasting  station  in  the  middle  west  hand,  a  successful  method  is  found  the 
not  for  the  outside  offices  there  would  countable  to  some  extent  for  the  surplus,  flashed  news  of  the  calamity.  Every  ra-  public  will  make  radio  a  competitor  of 
not  be  enough  printers  in  the  country  During  the  last  six  months  business  has  dio  listener  knew  of  the  tragedy  before  the  newspaper. 

improved  in  the  job  section.  it  could  appear  in  print,  but  the  following  Summing  it  up,  broadcasting,  espe- 

Chas.  a.  Webb,  Chairman,  day  newspapers  in  Chicago  sold  more  cially  by  newspapers,  is  still  an  experi-  n 

Harry  Chandler,  Rowe  Stewart,  papers  than  were  sold  any  other  day  dur-  ment,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  prov-  I9 

H.  W.  Flagg,  Executive  Secretary.  ing  the  month  of  March.  ing  a  successful  experiment.  The  possi- 

bilities  of  the  experiment  have  by  no 
means  been  exhausted.  There  is  still  a 
There  is  another  feature  of  broadcast-  need  for  careful  study  and  an  oppor- 
ing,  which  has  advanced  measurably  in  tunity  for  making  broadcasting  a  valu- 
the  past  year,  which  is  of  concern — ad-  able  adjunct  to  newspapers.  The  fact 
vertising.  that  newspapers  already  have  special 

demand  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  venture  of  any  broadcaster  into  sources  and  experience  in  dealing  with 

program  information,  giving  the  hours  j®  (o'"  advertising  purposes  no  similar  problems  of  contact  with  the 

of  broadcast  and  the  character  of  the  ^  newspaper,  a  manufac-  public  in  matters  of  education,  entertain- 

programs  rendered  turer  of  radio  equipment,  a  church  or  a  ment  and  news,  gives  them  an  advantage 

The  programs  today  are  the  backbone  college.  The  newspaper  through  hroad-  this  fiHd.  t  u  •  a 

of  everv  radio  news  Henartment  whether  casting  seeks  to  attract  attention ;  to  build  This  advantage  will  make  the  influ- 
radk)  editors  will  admit  it  or  not  Every  prestige  and  to  cultivate  good  will.  Skill-  ence  of  the  newspaper  broadcasters  great- 
well  fiinrtionintr  radio  denartment  he-  fuHy  planned  programs  Can  emphasize  its  er  in  proportion  than  their  numerical  pro¬ 
cause  of  the  public  demand^ is  a  service  features  and  create  a  reader  interest  in  portion  to  the  total.  Without  doubt  the 
department.  Readers  expect  to  obtain  ‘hose  features.  The  manufacturer  of  ra-  news^per  br^dcasters  should  co^oper- 
not  only  news  of  this  new  art  or  science,  dio  equipment,  though  he  may  go  on  the  ate  thr/mgh  the  A.  N.  P._  A._  It  is  be- 
whichever  you  choose  to  call  it,  through  primarily  to  furnish  a  raison  detre  lieved  that  the  present  activities  of  your 
the  columns  of  the  paper,  but  also  ad-  for  ®«>hng  his  equipment  is  in  reality  committee  are  sufficient  to  cover  the  ne- 
vice  that  will  help  them  in  the  selection,  broadcasting  with  a  view  to  increasing  cessary  joint  action  and  their  activities 
construction  and  operation  of  radio  re-  sales  of  his  product.  Several  members  of  can  expanded  to  mm  any  changes  in 
ceiving  sets.  They  require  that  their  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  operating  broadcasting  the  situation  imm^atdy  m  prospect, 
questions  be  answered  by  men  competent  stations  have  joined  in  the  advertising 

program  hook-ups  and  one  newspaper  has 
entered  into  a  tentative  commercial  local 
advertising  program  of  its  own  which 
gives  promise  of  paying  the  expense  of 


VOUR  committee  on  radio  has  had 
only  one  meeting  of  importance  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  At  the  Radio  Conference 
called  by  Secretary  Hoover  early  in  the 
fall  at  Washington,  15  newspaper  broad¬ 
casters  were  represented.  Several  day 
and  night  sessions  were  held  to  consider 
the  problems  presented  at  the  conference 
and  the  individual  newspaper  members 
attended  district  meetings  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  This  Conference  has  been  report¬ 
ed  in  former  bulletins  and  by  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves.  A  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  served  on  all  of  the  important 
committees  of  the  conference  and  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  suggestions 
and  rulings  formed  there.  The  commer¬ 
cial  development  necessarily  controls  the 
present  phases  of  radio.  No  new  inven¬ 
tions  have  come  into  practical  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  which  have  in  any  way  seri¬ 
ously  affected  the  competitive  position  of 
the  newspaper.  On  the  other  hand  most 
of  them  have  given  the  newspaper  fur¬ 
ther  opportunities  to  make  use  of  radio. 

It  has  been  variously  estimated  that 
there  are  a  total  of  25,000,000  listeners 
who  operate  their  sets  with  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  regularity.  A  large  majority  of 
these  radio  fans  rely  on  the  newsjwpers 
of  the  nation  to  provide  them  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  programs.  It  is  news, 
and  radio  fans  as  a  class  are  more  nearly 
identical  with  newspaper  readers  than 
any  other  group.  So  long  as  there  are 
broadcasting  stations  there  will  be  this 


to  give  technical  advice. 

In  the  early  stages  of  radio  the  techni¬ 
cal  side  was  of  the  greatest  importance; 
more  important  even  than  programs. 

The  science  was  new  to  the  lay  public. 

It  required  much  explanation.  However, 
unless  radio  in  coming  years  keeps  the 
pace  of  the  past  year,  the  necessity  for 
technical  articles  will  diminish.  But  with 
the  inventive  genius  of  America  turned 
loose  in  this  field  that  time  may  be  far 
off.  In  any  event,  we  will  always  have 
with  us  the  programs  and  the  news  of  ^HE  Committee  on  Advertising  Agents. 

rsdio  fn  inHiilora  in 


W.  A.  STRONG.  Chairman 
.\mon  G.  Carter  Elzey  Roberts 


Harry  Chandler 
Ixiuis  Hannoch 
E.  B.  Piper 


H.  S.  Scott 
T.  L.  Stewart 
Rowe  Stewart 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
ADVERTISING  AGENTS 


_ _  advertising  agencies  as- to  the  purposes 

aio.  -  while  it  does  not  care  to  indulge  in  of  your  committee  has  b^n  manifested  . 

The  importance  of  the  program  co!-  any  superlatives,  must,  as  a  matter  of  and  the  co-operation,  especially  in  regard  I 

nns  can  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  record,  report  that  its  experience  during  to  disclosing  financial  conditions,  has  de- 


of  London  newspapers,  which  have  the  past  year  in  dealing  with  advertising  veloped  even  further  this  year,  until  now  ' 
charged  higher  advertising  rates  for  dis-  agencies  has  been  most  gratifying.  the  largest  and  most  important  agencies 
play  ads  on  the  program  pages.  The  A  better  appreciation  on  the  part  of  are  supplying  all  necessary  information. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1925 


The  passing  of  cash  discounts,  while 
not  of  necessity  an  evidence  of  financial 
weakness,  certainly  indicates  an  unfavor- 
,  able  condition.  \  our  committee  has  used 
,  its  good  offices,  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  members,  in  an  endeavor  to  break  up 
this  practice,  and  each  month  a  list  of 
‘  agencies  has  been  mailed  from  the  New 
'  York  office  to  every  member  with  a  re¬ 
quest  to  check  up  those  agencies  which 
•  have  passed  cash  discounts.  Excellent 
results  have  followed. 

J  The  Committee  on  Advertising  Agents 
works  continuously  with  the  New  York 
office  in  keeping  ratings  up  to  date  and 
in  acting  expeditiously  upon  applications 
for  recognition. 

Only  one  serious  situation  arose  in  the 
I  advertising  agency  field  during  the  past 
year  and  the  prompt  action  of  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  in  getting  on 
I  the  scene  and  co-operating  with  others  in¬ 
terested  led  to  what  seems  to  be  a  suc- 
;  ccssful  conclusion. 

The  authority  you  have  vested  in  your 
I  committee  to  audit  the  condition  of  ad- 
'  vertising  agencies,  when  in  the  judgment 
of  your  committee  the  accounts  of  mem- 
•*  bers  might  be  in  jeopardy  has  worked 
with  surprisingly  good  results.  It  has 
i  been  demonstrated  that  agencies  needing 
<  a  helping  hand,  when  co-operating  with 
the  committee  by  laying  their  cards  on 
the  table  and  permitting  your  committee 
;  to  visualize  their  potential  strength,  have 
:  been  saved  to  aid  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  advertising,  while  at  the  same 
■  time  the  interests  of  the  members  of  the 
'  association  who  may  have  been  creditors 
j!  have  been  preserved.  In  some  instances 
[  your  committee  has  called  upon  other 
publishers’  organizations  for  co-operation 
'  in  this  respect.  When  an  agency  in  fin- 
'  ancial  difficulties  refuses  to  give  your 
’  committee  the  facts  about  its  condition, 
f  one  of  three  things  can  be  done:  one,  send 

i'  in  an  auditor  and  get  the  facts;  two,  put 
I  the  agency  on  a  cash  basis  and  issue  ap- 
I  propriate  warnings;  and  three,  cancel 
j'  recognition. 

I  In  its  endeavors  to  secure  the  hearty 
I*  co-operation  of  advertising  agencies  your 
1  committee  is  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the 
members  can  also  bring  about  better  con¬ 
ditions  by  complying  with  the  following 
l'  suggestions: 

l'  1.  See  that  bills  are  mailed  promptly 
j’  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

2.  See  that  tear  sheets  or  checking 
j]  copies  are  promptly  mailed. 


3.  Have  the  Auditing  Department 
check  up  the  list  of  advertising  agencies 
issued  each  month  by  the  New  York  Of¬ 
fice  and  sent  to  members  to  learn  what 
agencies  may  be  passing  cash  discounts, 
and  return  the  list,  properly  checked  up, 
to  the  New  York  Office. 

4.  When  in  doubt  about  credit  rat¬ 
ings  or  credit  standing  of  an  agency,  com¬ 
municate  with  the  New  York  Office  for 
further  information. 

In  closing,  your  committee  submits  the 
following  resolution  and  recommends 
adoption  by  the  convention : 

Resolved,  That  the  minimum  require¬ 
ment  for  recognition  shall  be  a  net  sur¬ 
plus  of  not  less  than  $10,000  for  all  appli¬ 
cants  located  in  cities  having  a  population 
in  excess  of  500,000. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  applications 
for  recognition  were  received.  Twenty- 
seven  agencies  were  granted  recognition; 
applications  of  ten  agencies  were  refused; 
recognition  previously  extended  to  thirty- 
two  agencies  was  cancelled;  one  hundred 
fifteen  changes  of  ratings  were  made; 
and  recognition  transferred  on  request 
for  twenty-two  agencies. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  AGENCY 
REPORT 


Action  taken  from  Jan.  1,  1925,  to  date 
(April  18,  1925) : 

Since  January  1,  1925,  forty-one  appli¬ 
cations  for  recognition  have  been  received. 
Seventeen  agencies  have  been  extended 
recognition  and  recognition  previoulsly 
extended  to  ten  has  been  cancelled.  Eigh¬ 
teen  applications  have  been  refused.  Rec¬ 
ognition  has  been  transferred  on  request 
of  ten  agencies,  thirty-seven  changes  in 
ratings  have  been  made. 


W.  B.  BRYANT,  Chairman 


Benjamin  H.  Anthony 
Chas.  D.  Atkinson 
Hilton  U.  Brown 
F.  J.  Burd 
Edward  H.  Butler 
.\mon  G.  Carter 
Harry  Chandler 


Harry  J.  Grant 
M.  F.  Hanson 
V/.  J.  Hofmann 
Paul  Patterson 
W.  A.  Strong 
Chas.  H.  Taylor 
T.  R.  Williams 


Ex-Officio 


S.  E.  Thomason 
John  Stewart  Bryan 
George  M.  Rogers 
Howard  Davis 


REPORT  OF  THE  PAPER  COMMITTEE 


j  (^NE  year  ago  your  committee  report- 
.  ed  having  entered  into  a  buyer’s 
•;  market  which  would  permit  purchasers 
^  a  wide  latitude  in  selecting  their  source 
^  of  supply  of  newsprint  This  condition 
still  exists  and  may  be  expected  to  con- 
j  tinue  for  many  months  to  come. 

I  While  consumption  of  newsprint  con- 
’  tinues  to  show  a  normal  increase,  the 
capacity  of  the  mills  keeps  well  in  ad- 
;  j  vance  of  any  demand  that  may  reasonably 
;  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

,  Last  year  new  machines  with  a  capa- 
'  city  of  530  tons  per  day  were  installed, 

I  while  for  the  present  year  there  is  every 
j  promise  of  further  installation  of  a 
ji  rapacity  of  1,340  tons  per  day,  and  further 
!|  increases  are  in  prospect  for  1926. 

It  would  seem  to  be  idle  to  attempt 

Bto  forecast  future  prices  even  though  the 
largely  increased  capacity  of  the  mills 
lead  some  to  anticipate  a  departure  from 
the  3.50  f.  o.  b.  mill  price  which  with 
some  exceptions,  both  on  spot  and  con- 
i  tract  offerings,  has  been  generally  main- 
j  tained  during  the  year. 

I  United  States  and  Canada,  exclusive 
of  Newfoundland  which  has  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  approximately  65,000  tons,  pro¬ 
duced  2,823,575  tons  during  1924,  an 
•  increase  of  less  than  3  per  cent  over  the 
;  preceding  year.  Of  this  total  the  United 
i!  States  produced  slightly  more  than  one- 
I  half. 

I  During  February,  1925,  Canada  for  the 
!  first  time  produced  more  news  print  than 
!  the  United  States.  It  is  probable  that 
during  the  present  year  Canadian  pro¬ 
duction  will  exceed  that  of  the  United 
;  States. 


Imports  from  overseas  amounted  to 
155,939  tons,  or  approximately  22  per  cent 
less  than  during  1923,  and  brought  the 
total  supply  for  the  year  to  nearly  3,0(W,- 
000  tons,  or  28,000  tons  more  than  during 

1923. 

Monthly  reports  showing  amount  of 
newsprint  consumed  by  422  newspapers 
which  consumed  more  than  one-half  of 
the  supply,  indicate  that  from  June  to 
December,  1924,  inclusive,  there  was  in¬ 
creased  consumption  of  approximately 
Syi  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  1923. 

Both  production  and  consumption  con- 
tine  to  increase.  The  first  three  months 
of  1925  show  an  increase  in  production 
of  4  per  cent  over  the  same  months  of 

1924,  while  consumption  for  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  exceeded  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  of  last  year  by  ap¬ 
proximately  5  per  cent. 

The  long-talked-of  Canadian  embargo 
on  the  export  of  pulpwood  took  a  new 
turn  during  January  of  this  year  when 
the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  the  Dominion 
Government  to  levy  an  adequate  export 
duty  upon  a  graded  basis,  increasing  an¬ 
nually,  upon  logs  and  pulpwood  exported 
from  Canada.  The  resolution  included 
a  recommendation  that  “such  duty  should 
be  devoted  as  far  as  possible  to  the  work 
of  conservation  and  protection  of  our 
forests.’’  The  preamble  of  this  resolu¬ 
tion  alleged  that  “the  forests  of  Canada 
have  reached  a  stage  of  depletion,  by 
reason  of  the  demands  made  upon  them 
by  wood-using  industries  and  from  other 
causes,  such  as  to  occasion  grave  con¬ 
cern,”  etc. 


Shortly  after  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  American  Paper  &  Pulp 
Association  resolved  that  the  real  intent 
of  the  Canadian  resolution  was  to  enable 
Canadian  manufacturers  “to  gain  further 
control  of  our  paper  market,”  that  “the 
amount  of  pulpwood  annually  exported  to 
the  United  States  is  such  an  insignificant 
I»rtion  of  the  total  annual  depletion  of 
timber  in  Canada,  that  it  bears  no  re¬ 
lation  whatsoever  to  a  conservation  meas¬ 
ure”  and  that  it  “would  render  useless 
large  investments  made  by  American 
manufacturers”  and  then  urged  its  mem¬ 
bers  “to  use  their  be.st  efforts  with  their 
representatives  in  Washington  to  have 
our  Government  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in  the  United 
States.” 

Your  committee  leaves  to  you  who  are 
vitally  interested,  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  may  be  your  desire  to 
take  immediate  steps  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  increased  production  of  news 
print  in  our  Northwest  and  Alaska.  Our 
Southern  States  offer  a  natural  market 
for  mills  located  in  our  Northwest  and  it 
is  none  too  early  to  contemplate  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  taking  steps  to  secure  in¬ 
creased  production  in  that  section. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  last 
Tariff  Law  which  placed  on  the  free  list 
news  print  and  its  component  parts  in¬ 
cluding  ground  wood  and  sulphite,  both 
bleached  and  unbleached,  the  Treasury 
Department  promulgated  a  definition  that 
standard  newsprint  should  be  composed 
of  not  less  than  70  per  cent  ground  wood, 
nor  more  than  30  per  cent  sulphite,  of  a 
weight  of  32  pounds  with  a  leeway  of 
10  per  cent  up  or  down,  and  irrespective 
of  color. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  the 
United  States  manufacturers  to  secure  a 
much  narrower  definition. 

During  the  past  year  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  appointed  an  import 
committee  which  adopted  a  plan  desig¬ 
nated  to  eliminate  “the  evils  of  unfair 
European  competition.”  The  committee 
then  proposed  to  raise  an  annual  fund 
of  $100,000  for  a  three  year  period.  They 
engaged  counsel  and  customs  experts. 

Later  this  committee  submitted  a  new 
definition  of  standard  news  print  to  the 
Treasury  Department. 

This  definition  sought  to  remove  from 
the  free  list  and  to  subject  to  duty  any 
news  print  in  rolls  of  a  weight  of  less 
than  30  pounds  to  to  exclude  news  print 
in  sheets  or  any  news  print  that  was  not 
for  use  in  “standard”  editions  of  news¬ 
papers.  It  also  placed  minimum  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  use  of  clay  and  sizing.  It 
also  placed  a  minimum  diameter  of  28 
inches  on  rolls  and  subjected  all  imports 
to  conditions  that  might  well  be  expected 
to  exceed  in  cost  the  amount  involved  if 
subjected  to  duty,  as  well  as  to  discourage 
the  importation  of  news  print  from  over¬ 
seas. 

Proponents  of  this  bizarre  definition 
alleged  before  the  Treasury  Department 
that  no  news  print  should  be  on  the  free 
list  if  it  contained  other  than  unbleached 
ground  wood  and  unbleached  sulphite. 

Representatives  of  this  Association  pro¬ 
tested  against  depriving  the  smaller  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country  from  the  right  to 
import  news  print  in  sheets;  protested 
against  restricting  imports  for  use  in 
“standard”  editions  of  newspapers  •  only, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  term  was  not 
in  use  and  would  lead  to  future  compli¬ 
cations,  and  further  protested  against 
all  of  the  proposed  restrictions,  many  of 
which  would  serve  to  remove  from  the 
free  list  much  of  the  news  print  at  present 
imported  and  used  by  newspapers. 

This  definition  was  so  framed  that  it 
might  well  be  expected  to  discourage 
further  imports  of  news  print  from  over¬ 
seas  which  contains  a  slightly  different 
finish  than  most  of  the  news  print  import¬ 
ed  from  Canada. 

The  next  hearing  before  the  Treasury 
Department  will  be  held  May  5  at  10  a. 
m.  at  which  time  your  committee  will 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
protect  your  interests  and  will  serve  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Confess  which 
was  that  paper  used  in  printing  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  on  the  free  list,  whether 
used  in  sheets  by  the  smaller  newspapers 
or  in  rolls  by  the  larger  newspapers. 


For  those  who  may  be  interested  in 
future  supply  we  quote  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  July,  1924,  bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture : 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  interest  we 
obviously  should  not  allow  ourselves  perman¬ 
ently  to  remain  subject  to  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  stoppage  of  imports  of  a  product  so  es¬ 
sential  to  our  national  life  as  pulp  wood.  The 
possible  stoppage  of  foreign  pulp  and  paper  sup¬ 
plies,  from  any  one  of  a  number  of  causes, 
would  be  equally  objectionable  to  our  industries, 
and  would  also  work  serious  public  hardship. 
*  *  •  *  With  domestic  timber  available  we  might 
enlarge  our  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  almost 
any  extent  required  within  ten  years  at  the 
most,  but  to  grow  the  timber  needed  would  re¬ 
quire  from  20  years  under  the  most  favoraUe 
conditions^  to  40  or  SO  years  in  some  of  our 
forest  regions,  _*  *  * 

For  the  period  during  which  paper  or  its 
constituent  maierials  can  be  obtained  more 
cheaply  by  American  consumers  from  foreign 
than  domestic  sources,  their  importation  is  a 
sound  measure  of  forest  conservation.  They 
will  eke  out  our  diminishing  supply  of  converti¬ 
ble  pulp  wood.  But  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  world-wide  shortage  of  these  materials, 
with  its  reactions  upon  cost  and  upon  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  foreign  nations,  the  only  sure  way  to 
supply  our  future  paper  requirements  abundantly 
and  chea|ily  is  to  utilize  our  own  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  for  producing  them  on  American  soil. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  decreasing  stands 
of  spruce  and  other  available  pulp  woods 
East  of  the  Mississippi  the  following 
quotation  from  the  same  bulletin  is  of 
particular  interest: 

To  produce  at  home  the  pulp  and  paper  now 
imnorted  and  probably  in  part  at  least  to  absorb 
pulp  wood  imports,  it  will  therefore  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  turn  to  new  regions.  The  regions 
which  must  receive  first  consideration  are  those 
which  can  furnish  large  quantities  of  spruce,  6r 
and  hemlock,  since  uimn  these  78  per  cent  of 
our  requirements  deiiend.  There  will  be  great 
advantages  in  being  able  to  go  to  regions  with 
virgin  timlier  supplies  which  can  support  an 
inditsfy  while  fore<:t  production  is  lieing  got 
under  way.  Two  legions,  Alaska  and  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  States — Washington,  Oregon  and 
California — offer  exceptional  opportunities  in 
this  respect. 

The  opportunity  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States 
for  the  development  of  a  greatly  enlarged 
sulphite  .and  mechanical-pidp  industry  is  liased 
upon  supplies  of  virgin  spruce,  fir  and  hem¬ 
lock  much  larger  than  in  any  other  forest  re¬ 
gion  of  the  United  States. 

INCREASED  NEWSPRINT 
CAPACITY,  1924. 

Daily 

Capacity 

Tons  1924 

Donnacona  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 

Donnacona,  Quebec .  85  January 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  f  100  January 

Kenogami,  Quebec . (  100  July 

Belgo  Canadian  Paper  Co., 

Ltd.,  Shawinigan  Falls, 

Quebec  .  85  January 

Backus-Brooks  Co., 

Kenora,  Ontario .  100  April 

St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 

Cap  Madeleine,  QuebM....  60  December 

•  530 

INCREASED  NEWS  PRINT 
CAPACITY,  1925. 

Daily 
Capacity 
Tons  1925 

60  ‘January 


80  March 
100  May 


400  May 


200  October 
100  December 


200  December 

200  Latter  part 
of  year 


St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  Ltd., 
Cap  Madeleine.  Quebrc.... 
Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop¬ 
ment  .Co.,  Ltd.,  Grand 

Falls,  N.  F . 

The  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  Ltd., 

Hull,  Quebec . 

Newfoundland  Power  &  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Comer  Brook, 

Newfoundland  . 

International  Paper  Co., 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec  (2 

machines)  . 

Backus-Brooks  Co., 

Ken"ra,  Ontario  . 

Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.  (2 
machines).  St.  Joseph  D’Al- 
ama,  Quebec;  known  as 

“Riverbend”  mill . 

Wayagamack  News,  Ltd., 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec..,.. 


-  1,340 

*  In  operation. 

There  are  other  prospective  develop¬ 
ments  exceeding  700  tons  per  day  whiA 
may  or  may  not  start  production  in  1926. 
These  include  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec;  St 
Regis  Paper  Co.,  (rap  Rouge ;  Powell 
River  Co.,  Ltd.,  Powell  River,  B.  C; 
Anglo  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.,  and  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 
E.  P.  Adler,  Chairman. 

T.  R.  Williams,  Vice-Chairman. 


Frank  S.  Baker 
Frank  G.  Bell 
James  P.  Considine 
William  H.  Dow 


M.  F,  Hanson 
F.  I.  Ker 
H.  V.  Jones 
E.  Lansing  Ray 


(.Reports  continued  on  page  100) 
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COMPLETE  REGISTER  OF  A.  N.  P.  A.  DELEGATES 


'T'HE  largest  number  of  delegates  vis-  Times,  EU  P.  Adler.  Meriden,  Conn.,  ^  E-  Smith. 

I  f  5  Decatur,  Ill.,  Review,  F.  W.  Schaub.  Meriden,  Conn.,  Record,  Wayne  C.  Smith. 

Ited  the  W  aldorf  conventions  this  Decatur,  Ill.,  Review,  H.  C.  Schaub.  Meridian,  Miss.,  Star,  Jos.  H.  Skewes. 

week  in  the  history  of  the  Associated  Des  Moines,  la.,  Capitol,  Lafayette  Young,  Jr.  Mjan-.i,  Fla.,  Herald,  Fiank  B.  Shutts. 
Press  and  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  Moines,  la.,  Register-Tribune,  (iardiner  Milwaukee,  Vki’-.  Journal,  H.  G.  Grant. 

...  .  .  ...  j.  n:  •  I.  Cowles.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Journal,  G.  B.  Lick.;lh< 

lishers  Association,  according  to  omcials  Moines,  la..  Register-Tribune,  (Jardiner  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Journal,  C.  W.  Jones, 

of  both  organizations.  Cowles.  Jr.  .Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Journal,  W.  S.  Jones, 

Following  is  a  transcript  from  the  A.  Detroit,  Mich,  Free  Press,  Man[  Humphrey.  Minneapolis,  Minn..  Tribune,  E.  P.  Stewar 
XT  t)  A  .  Detroit,  Mich.,  Free  Press,  W.  H.  Pettibone.  Mol.ne,  Ill.,  Daily  Dispatch,  August  Sundii 

register.  Detroit,  Mich,  News,  H.  Pouting.  Moline,  111.,  Daily  Dispatch,  P.  S.  McGlyni 


Ntj  a  .  ijexroii,  alien.,  r  rec  rress,  w ,  n.  x^ciiiuonc. 

.  P.  A.  register.  Detroit,  Mich,  News,  H.  Pouting. 

^  ’  ^  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  Review-Tribune,  T.  S. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  Call,  P.  W.  I.eisenring.  ,,  Brush.  p  .  j 


Meriden,  Conn.,  Record,  E.  E.  Smith.  Richmond.  V’a.,  News  Leader,  Allen  Pott.  I 

Meriden,  Conn.,  Record,  Wayne  C.  Smith.  Richmond.  Va.,  Times  Dispatch,  C.  P.  Hasbrook. 

Meridian,  Miss.,  Star,  Jos.  H.  Skewes.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Times  Union,  Frank  E.  Gau- 

Mjair.i,  Fla.,  Herald,  Fiank  B.  Shutts.  nett. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Journal,  H.  G.  Grant.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Times  Union,  E.  P.  Gosling. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Journal,  G.  B.  Bickelhaupt.  Roche  ter,  N.  Y.,  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  Fred 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Journal,  C.  W.  Jones.  S.  Todd. 

.Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Journal,  W.  S.  Jones.  Rockford.  111.,  Morning  Star,  Roscoe  S.  Chap- 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Tribune,  E,  P.  Stewart.  man. 

Moline,  Ill.,  Daily  Dispatch,  August  Sundine.  Rockford,  HI.,  Morning  Star,  Russell  Chapman. 

Moline,  111.,  Daily  Dispatch,  P.  S.  McGIynn.  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Sentinel,  A.  R.  Kessinger.  ^ 


Allentown,  Pa.,  Call,  Col.  C.  J.  Smith. 
Altocna,  Pa.,  Mirror,  Harry  L.  Johnston 
Altoona.  Pa.,  Mirror,  F  ed  G.  Pearce. 
Altoona,  Pa.,  Mirror,  D.  N.  Slep. 


Brush. 

Easton,  Pa.,  Express,  J.  L.  Stackhouse. 
Easton,  F*a.,  Free  Press,  C.  N.  Andrews. 
Easton,  Pa.,  Free  Press,  Evan  Dalrymple. 
Easton,  Pa.,  Free  Press,  John  W.  Marm. 


Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Tribune,  E.  P.  Stewart. 
Moline.  III.,  Daily  Dispatch,  August  Sundine. 
Moline,  III.,  Daily  Dispatch,  P.  S.  McGIynn. 
Mount  V  ernon,  N,  Y.,  Daily  Argus,  FrankI 
A.  Merriam. 

Mcncie.  Ini.,  Star,  Harry  F.  Guthrie. 
Muskogee,  Okla,  Phoenix,  E.  K.  Bixby. 
Muskogee,  Okla.,  Phoenix,  Joel  H.  Bixby. 


Amrterdam  ’  N  Y  ’  Recorder*^’and  Democrat  Elgin,  HI.,  Courier,  Clark  E.  McKenzie. 

Amsterdam.  N.  Y.,  Recorder  and  Democrat,  j„  Courier.  D.  A.  McKenzie. 


Asbiirt  Park^  N.  J..  Press.  Gay  Lyle  Kinmonth.  f.  "lira,  N.  Y..  Star-Gazette,  W.  M.  IngalU.  Nashville,  Tran..  Banner  J.  G. 

Asheville.  N.  C..  Citizen.  Chas.  A.  Webb.  T  ®nlilf  w’oaT'  f;,!  I’^’crane.  S' 

Ashtabula.  Ohio.  Star  Beacon.  C.  A.  Rowley.  J  L’  Sunday-Call.  Loui 


any  Dispatcn,  r.  s.  oicuiynn.  Kome,  n.  x.,  aentinei,  a.  k.  Kessinger. 

,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Argus,  Franklin  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Times  Union,  Roy  C.  Kates. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Times  Union,  R'.  A.  Kellogg. 
Star,  Harry  F.  Guthrie.  Roanoke,  Va.,  Times,  Felix  Parker, 

la,  Phoenix,  E.  K.  Bixby.  Reading,  Pa.,  Tribune,  A.  E.  McGavin. 

la.,  Phoenix,  Joel  H.  Bixby.  Reading,  Pa.,  Tribune,  Hubert  D.  DraufJ. 

Richmond,  Ir.d.,  Palladium,  E.  H.  Harris. 
Richmond,  Ind.,  Times  Dispatch,  Fred  K.  Lewis, 
n..  Banner,  Edgar  M.  Foster.  Rutland,  Vt.,  The  Herald,  H.  L.  Hindley. 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  Banner,  Edgar  M.  Foster. 
Na.shville,  Tenn.,  Banner,  E.  B.  Stohlman. 
Nashville,  Tran.,  Banner,  J.  G.  Stohlman. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Star-Eagle.  H.  S.  Talmadge. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Siinday-Call,  Louis  Hannock. 


Saratova  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Saratogian,  J.  K. 
Walbridge. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News  Press,  C.  M.  Palmer. 


Erie,  Pa.,  Dispatch  Herald,  Louis  Benjamin.  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard,  Benjamin  M.  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  News  Press,  Dean  Palmer. 


Athens,  Ohio,  Messenger.  F.  W.  Bush,  F, S  ’  T„L  T  «ew  Beatora,  Mass.,  atanoara,  israja -  c.  ,  ■  x,  r-i  k.  n  .  m  xi  r  ■ 

Atlanta  C.a  Triirnal  Chas  D  Atkinson  Times,  John  J.  Mead.  „ .  _  Anthony.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Globe  Democrat,  F.  H.  J.| 

Atlantal  Journal.  Inmkn  Gray.  Evansville,  Ind.,  Courier  &  Journal.  Ed.  F.  New  Bedford.  Mass.,  Standard,  Edmund  An-  Richards.  -  „  r-. 

Atlanta  Ga  Tournal  J  R  Gray  Fehn.  thrny.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Star.  F.  P.  Glass. 

Auburn  N  Y  ^Citizen  Victor  f  Callahan.  t  j  r  i  o-  r  c-i  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Standard,  F.  T.  Murray.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Star,  Elzey  M.  Roberts. 

Auburn’,  N.  Y.,  Citizen,  Rudolph  W.  Cham-  F‘  .  *  JourMl  Cazette,  L.  U  El-  Newburgh.  N.  V\.  .News.  F.  H.  Keefe.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Times,  Oscar  E.  Bider. 

-  -  lingham.  _  ,  Newhurghport,  Mass.,  News,  E.  E.  llicken.  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Dispatch.  C.  K.  Blandin. 
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Portland,  Oregon,  Oregonian.  Edgar  B.  Piper.  rranxinn  ’  William.  .  ivr  a 

n  Leader,  J.  A.  Muehl-  Providence,  R.  I.,  Journal,  A.  L.  Poorman.  o .  xt  .  ix  . 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Journal.  Allison  Stone.  CANADA 


Cumberland.  Md.,  Times  (Ere.).'  Joseph'  B.  *’^*1*'*^’  ‘Regi«er.”  J-  D.  Cham-  RMeigh,  N.  C..  News  Observer.  Josephus  Dan-  Edmonton,  Tournal,  John  M.  Barie. 

\  •  J  r  berlain.  lels.  Hamilton,  Specator,  Phillip  S.  Fisher. 

Marion.  Ohio,  Star,  Louis  H.  Brush.  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  News  Observer,  Josephus  Dan-  Hamilton,  Specator,  F.  I.  Ker. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  News,  E.  B.  Doran.  Memphis,  Tran.,  Commercial  Appeal,  C.  P.  iels,  Jr.  Hamilton,  Spectator,  Jas.  R.  Allan. 

Dallas,  Tex.,  News,  J.  D.  Lorena.  Mooney.  Reading,  Pa.,  The  Eagle,  Wm.  E.  Althouse.  Montreal,  Star,  W.  S.  Karsen. 

Danville,  IIU  Commercial  News,  W.  J.  Parrett.  Meriden,  Conn.,  Journal,  F.  E.  Sands.  Reading,  Pa.,  The  EaglK  Hawley  Quier.  Ottawa,  Tournal,  Michael  Powell. 

"  ~  _  Richmond,  Va.,  News  Leader,  John  Stewart  Toronto,  Mail-Empire,  J.  S.  Douglas. 

Bryan.  Toronto,  Mail-Empire,  Geo.  E.  Scroggie. 


Danville,  IIU  Commercial  News,  W.  J.  Parrett.  Meriden,  Conn.,  Journal,  F.  E.  Sands. 

Davenport,  la..  Democrat  &  Leader,  Frank  D.  Meriden,  Conn.,  Journal,  C.  H.  Trjron. 

Throop.  Meriden,  Conn.,  Record,  W.  A.  Kelsey. 
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Toronto,  Globe,  Robert  K.  Stocks. 

Toronto,  Mail  and  Empire,  Carl  Riordon. 
Vancouver,  Daily  Province,  F.  J.  Burd. 
Vancouver,  Sun,  R.  J.  Cromie. 

Winnepeg,  Tribune,  W.  McCurdy. 

Alliance,  Ohio,  Review,  Paul  C.  Siddell. 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Age-Herald,  Fred’k  T. 
Thompson. 

Bisbee,  Ariz.  Daily  Review,  Cleveland  E. 
Dodge. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Eagle,  R.  M.  Gunnison. 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Post  Telegram,  P.  E.  Prentice. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Daily  News,  E.  O.  Lyman. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Daily  News,  Victor  F.  Lawson. 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Tribune,  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Plain  Dealer,  E.  H.  Baker, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  Ga^te-Telegraph,  C. 
C.  Hamlin. 

Des  Moines,  la.,  Register-Tribune,  Francis  J. 
Starz. 

Duluth,  Minn.,  News-Tribune,  J.  E.  Rockwell. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Journal,  Elmer  E.  Stanion. 
Findlay,  Ohio,  Morning  Republican,  L.  N. 
Keminger. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Press,  Ralph  H.  Booth. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot  &  Eve.  News,  Richard 
M.  H.  Wharton. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  Telegram,  W.  H.  Bagley. 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  Daily  Star,  LeRoy 
L.  Smith. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Journal-Courier,  Edward 
T.  CJ'rrin^on. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Journal-Courier,  Herbert 
Peterson. 

New  York  City,  Journal  of  Commerce,  J.  H. 
Phillips. 

New  York  City,  Sun,  J.  E.  Hasenack. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Bulletin,  R.  L.  McLean. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  North-American,  John  W. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Chronicle-Telegraph,  C.  W. 
Danzner. 

Pittston,  Pa.,  Daily  Gazette,  Mrs.  Lottie  D. 
Pe^ 

San  Antonio,  Texas,  Express-News,  Frank  E. 
Huntress. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Gazette,  A.  N,  Liecty. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Union  Star,  E.  R.  CuUings, 

Ppringheld,  Ill.,  State-Register,  Thomas  Rees, 
aunton.  Mass.,  Daily  Gazette,  Wm.  H.  Reed. 

CANADA 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Star,  John  R.  Bone. 

Guests 

yp.  P.  Weston,  New  York  City. 

Ikllen  B.  Sikes,  Bur.  of  Adv.,  A.  X.  P.  A. 

1  EDWIN  AUSTIN  OLIVER 

i  - 

I’assinc  of  Famous  Yonkers  Statesman, 
I  Publisher  and  Author 

I  Edwin  Austin  Oliver  of  Yonkers,  N.  \ 
flied  at  his  home,  192  Warburton  avenue, 
%t  7  o’clock  Wednesday  evening.  On 
May  1,  next,  he  would  have  reached  the 
ige  of  70  years. 

Mr.  Oliver  was  the  only  surviving 
hild  of  John  Wise  Oliver,  who  was  a 
uccessful  job  printer  in  New  York  City 
or  many  years;  retired  in  the  late  60’s, 
emoved  to  Yonkers,  became  associate 
ditor  of  the  Yonkers  Weekly  Statesman 
n  the  70’s,  and  in  1881,  with  several 
fiends,  forming  the  Yonkers  Publishing 
kimpany,  bought  the  paper,  he  becoming 

■litor  and  publisher.  The  daily  issue  was 
arted  in  November,  1883,  and  the  com- 
any  prospered. 

Edwin  was  his  father’s  main  assistant, 
ad  charge  also  of  the  business  manage- 
lent,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  elder 
diver  in  1908  (at  the  age  of  93)  suc¬ 
ked  to  his  interest  and  was  editor  and 
ublisher  until  1921,  when  the  newspaper 
as  sold  to  the  Yonkers  Statesman  Cor- 
jration,  which  merged  w’ith  The  Y on¬ 
ers  Daily  News. 

Edwin  A.  Oliver  was  widely  known  as 
humorist  He  conducted  the  “Whim- 
,'liam”  column  of  the  Statesman  for  40 
=ars  and  contributed  to  the  columns  of 
Iveral  humorous  periodicals  in  New 
fork.  He  published  two  books — “Hol- 
lay  Tales”  and  “Remnant  Rhymes.” 

1  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  First  Metho- 
ist  Episcopal  Church  of  his  home  city. 
3  Free  Mason,  an  Elk,  and  a  member  of 
mic  and  other  organizations.  He  never 
jarried.  Several  nieces  and  nephews 
Irvive  him. 


NO  FURTHER  CHANGES  IN 
A.  P,  EXECUTIVE  STAFF 
*  I  'HERE  will  be  no  appointment 
made  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  promotion  of  Kent  Cooper 
from  assistant  to  general  manager, 
replacing  Frederick  Roy  Martin, 
resigned,  the  Associated  Press  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 


A.  N.  P.  A.  ACTION  REFLECTS  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  SUGGESTION 

'THE  following  editorial  appeared  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  April 
11,  last  and  is  reflected  in  this  week’s  action  by  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  which  has  taken  the  first  steps  to  create  in  that 
powerful  organization  a  means  of  solving  the  diversified  mechanical  and 
supply  problems  of  newspapers: 

THE  OTHER  HALF 

In  first  class  cities  of  America  newspaper  publishing  has  become  a  huge 
manufacturing  problem.  It  is  mass-production  of  first  magnitude,  for  not 
only  are  the  processes  intricate,  but  speed  requirements  are  without  par¬ 
allel  in  industry.  But  the  newspaper  has  not  organized  itself  on  scientific 
manufacturing  lines  nor  accepted  the  modem  principle  of  solving  plant 
problems  which  cut  heavily  into  profit  if  left  uncontrolled.  The  cloud  that 
hangs  heavily  over  many  offices  in  this  country  today  is  fixed  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  the  publisher  seems  unable  to  curb. 

While  circulations  have  been  leaping  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies, 
page  volume  of  dailies  has  been  increasing  from  16  to  more  than  60,  in 
instances,  all  in  the  memory  of  relatively  young  publishers.  It  is  unrea¬ 
sonable  that  such  a  tremendous  manufacturing  development  should  not 
recognize  the  highest  science,  and  call  into  its  service  the  best  engineering 
minds.  The  puzzles  that  confront  the  modem  metropolitan  daily  are  not 
to  be  solved  by  rule  o’  thumb,  and  while  in  the  old  days  a  “practical  man” 
might  get  the  paper  to  press  and  distributed  without  knowing  the  “why” 
of  anything  involved  in  the  process,  he  is  apt  to  be  very  expensive  when 
newsprint  to  the  value  of  from  $100,000  to  more  than  a  million  dollars  is 
annually  being  ran  through  plants  which  cost  millions  to  instaU  and  millions 
more  to  maintain.  If  two  per  cent  of  $100,000  worth  of  newsprint  is  wasted 
in  a  year  the  loss  would  be  equal  to  what  a  publisher  might  pay  a  paper 
consultant.  If  in  a  million  dollar  paper  purchase  quality  might  be  so  un¬ 
even  as  to  cause  a  one  per  cent  fluctuation  from  contract  specifications  the 
readjustment  might  be  very  interesting  indeed  to  any  publisher. 

Where  are  the  technicians  in  newspaper  work,  able  to  decide  questions  in¬ 
volving  large  expenditures  through  the  whole  list  of  activities,  such  as  plant 
constraction,  selection  of  equipment,  analysis  of  materials  consumed,  eco¬ 
nomical  composition,  stereotyping,  press  work,  delivery,  correct  methods 
of  accounting  and  the  infinite  variety  of  subjects  that  call  for  administration 
based  on  trae  answers  to  the  why”? 

A  few  great  newspapers  are  employing  technical  experts,  for  very  special 
tasks,  but  we  know  of  no  trae  newspaper  engineer,  competent  in  all  branches 
of  newspaper  work,  and  we  think  the  situation  offers  unique  opportunities 
to  individuals.  The  objective  should  be  toward  a  semblance  of  plant  order 
and  standardization  of  practice. 

It  has  long  seemed  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHED  that  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  should  take  the  lead  in  organizing  something 
akin  to  a  bureau  of  standards,  both  of  materials  and  manufacturing  prac¬ 
tices,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  industry  should  liberally  communicate  find¬ 
ings  to  the  whole  field.  Years  ago  this  idea  was  suggested  by  an  A.  N.  P.  A. 
official,  but  was  never  consummated.  Rapid  strides  have  b^n  made  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  advertising  business,  but  there  remains  the  great  field  of  news¬ 
paper  manufacture  for  bright  minds  and  willing  hearts  to  tackle.  It  is  going 
one-half  of  the  distance  to  create  income;  to  control  expense  is  the  other 
half  of  the  way  to  sound  prosperity.” 


A.  N.  P.  A.  PLANS  NEW  -  --  ,  j  j  c  t, 

ccpvirr  tnembership  is  entitled  to  cates,  and  the  demonstration  of  mechan- 

without  the  Senate  Committee  devices.  The  city  itself  offers  so 

-  hearings  arranged  by  Mr.  Barnum ;  the  opportunities  for  individual  business 

(Continued  from  page  14)  splendid  argument  and  brief  of  our  Wash-  entertainment  diversion,  that  the  op- 

--  ington  representative ;  and  the  constant  portunity  for  association  between  our 

watchfulness  of  our  manager,  it  is  doubt-  members  is  constantly  narrowed^  We  are 
funds  provided  by  your  assessment  for  ful  if  the  results  achieved  could  have  been  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York, 
that  purpose.  The  heavy  duties  of  the  accomplished.  The  appointment  of  a  business  meetings  will  always  be 

Committee  on  Advertising  Agents  have  Concessional  Joint  Committee  to  hold  here. 

tjeen  diligently  discharged.  hearings  during  the  summer,  indicates  “But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  semi- 

“1  can  properly  say  to  you  that  through  that  only  the  constant  co-operation  of  our  annual  meetings  of  the  association  in  the 
its  committees,  its  directors,  its  officers,  membership  will  enable  the  Postal  Com-  Fall  at  watering  places  in  various  parts 
its  manager,  its  Washington  attorney,  our  mittee  to  accomplish  the  results  needed  nf  the  country-— where  we  are  away  from 
organization  has  functioned  in  the  inter-  for  the  protection  of  our  industry.  diverting  influences  of  a  large  city^ 

ests  of  the  members  at  full  efficiency.  “In  the  report  of  the  Paper  Committee  where  we  are  free  from  the  importunities 
“Since  the  last  convention  our  New  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  associa-  of  well-meaning  allied  trades,  where  the 
York  office  has  been  moved  to  new  quar-  tion’s  activities  in  opposition  to  restric-  small  newspaper  man  and  the  large  can 
ters  at  270  Madison  avenue.  Here  our  tions  on  importation  of  newsprint,  become  better  acquainted,  and  arrive  at 
manager,  L.  B.  Palmer,  and  his  staff  are  Through  the  efforts  of  its  Import  Com-  a  more  sound  understanding  of  each 
more  conveniently  located  for  members  mittee,  the  American  Pulp  &  Paper  As-  other’s  pui^ses. 

visiting  New  York — and  are  more  ade-  sociation  is  making  a  well-organized  ef-  “Your  directors  will  present  a  recom- 
quately  provided  with  the  space  necessary  fort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  new  mendation  to  the  convention  that  such  a 
to  carry  on  the  association’s  work.  Treasury  De^rtment  definition  of  stand-  meeting  be  held  in  the  Fall,  and  I  hope- 

“The  report  of  the  Postal  Committee  ard  newsprint.  The  definition,  if  adopted,  it  may  have  your  favorable  consideration, 
sets  forth  m  detail  the  work  of  the  com-  will  impose  on  our  membership  an  un-  “Within  the  year  one  of  the  Interna- 
mittee  during  the  year.  But  the  report  ouestioned  increased  cost  of  newsprint,  tional  Unions  has  tmdertaken  to  educate 
does  not  disclose  the  many  days  spent  in  To  date  the  efforts  of  the  committee  have  trained  negotiators  at  its  headquarters  in 
Washington  by  the  chairman,  Jerome  D.  been  successful  in  preventing  the  adop-  Indianapolis.  Whenever  local  contracts 
Barnum,  and  his  untiring  efforts  in  mar-  tion  of  the  offensive  Treasury  definition,  are  negotiated,  the  Union’s  Local  Com- 
shalling  the  various  elements  of  our  mem-  “In  this  ccmnection  it  is  well  worth  mittee  will  be  aided  by  one  of  these  emis- 
bership  in  opposition  to  the  Senate  efforts  noting  that  had  the  proposed  modification  saries  from  international  headquarters, 
to  saddle  upon  the  newspapers  of  the  of  the  newsprint  definition  been  adopted.  “There  are  other  services  the  associa- 
country  a  burdensome  and  confiscatory  the  inspection  methods  proposed  would  tion  should  perform.  We  could  effec- 
postal  rate.  haye  added  approximately  $2.50  a  ton  to  tively  sponsor  meetings  of  our  mechanical 

“Reports  have  been  made  to  the  mem-  the  cost  of  all  newsprint  imported  from  men  and  a  bulletin  service  for  the  ex- 
bership  of  several  regional  publishing  as-  Canada  or  abroad.  Had  the  manager  change  of  useful  mechanical  information 
sociations,  assuming  to  those  associations  and  paper  committee  of  this  association  and  methods.  We  could  gather  and  bul- 
large  shares  of  the  credit  for  the  defeat  not  been  on  the  job,  the  efforts  to  secure  letin  information  concerning  paper  waste, 
of  the  original  Senate  Postal  measures,  adoption  of  the  new  definition  might  well  waste  prices,  waste  percentages,  and  han- 
With  these  statements  we  can  have  no  have  succeeded.  No  other  agency  pro-  dling  methods.  \  similar  service  could’ 
quarrel.  As  long  as  newspaper  interests  tected  the  interests  of  .American  news-  be  advantageously  rendered  to  cover  pa- 
are  protected,  the  credit  for  the  accom-  papers — large  and  small — in  this  case,  per  damage,  methods  of  paner  handling,. 


plishment  is  not  a  matter  of  great  con- 


Particularly  involved  were  the  interests 
of  those  papers  using  newsprint  in  sheets. 
Newsprint  in  sheets  would  have  been 
made  dutiable  by  the  proposed  definition. 

“At  the  1922  convention  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  negotiate  new  Interna¬ 
tional  .Arbitration  Contracts  with  the  sev¬ 
eral  unions.  The  powers  and  authority 
of  this  committee  have  been  continued  at 
succeeding  annual  conventions.  Limita¬ 
tions  were  imposed  by  the  convention  on 
the  powers  of  this  committee  to  nego¬ 
tiate.  Subsequently  the  International 
Unions  in  convention  imposed  similar 
limitations  on  the  powers  of  their  officers 
and  executive  committees.  The  result  has 
been  to  make  negotiation  virtually  im¬ 
possible. 

"Your  directors  are  charged  by  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  association  with  responsi¬ 
bility  to  our  members.  They  are  charge¬ 
able  in  the  event  of  their  failure  to  carry 
out  the  policies  laid  down  by  our  mem¬ 
bers  in  Annual  Convention.  The  credit 
for  success  or  the  burden  of  failure  prop¬ 
erly  falls  upon  them,  and  the  committee 
appointed  by  them  to  carry  out  the  con- 
ventiem  instructions. 

“We  submit  to  the  convention  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  delegating  to  the  directors  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  negotiation  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration  Contracts — as  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  other  association  activities 
is  delegated  to  the  directors.  In  our 
judgment  a  smaller  committee,  appointed 
by,  and  answerable  to  the  directors,  work¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  the  convention’s  direc¬ 
tions  without  limitations  im^sed  in  ad¬ 
vance,  can  successfully  negotiate  new  In¬ 
ternational  Contracts — and  in  no  other 
way  can  it  be  done.  No  contract  so  nego¬ 
tiated  should  be  effective  until  it  is  rati¬ 
fied  by  our  membership.  We  make  this 
suggestion,  believing  that  by  this  means 
negotiations  will  be  facilitated.  At  the 
same  time  the  rights  of  our  members  will 
he  safeguarded.  I  hope  that  the  whole 
question  of  our  negotiations  with  the 
International  Unions  will  have  the  care¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  convention. 

“The  major  usefulness  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  such  as  ours  will  always  be  found  in 
the  opportunities  it  offers  for  acquaint¬ 
anceship  and  the  easy  exchange  of  ideas 
among  its  members.  There  is  none  of 
us  who  has  not  found  advantage  for  his 
newspaper  in  the  friendship  with  others 
of  his  craft,  that  these  meetings  in  con¬ 
vention  alone  make  possible. 

“But  these  April  meetings  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  fraternity  in  New  York  have,  in 
the  natural  order,  attracted  an  increasing 
attendance  of  allied  interests.  Our  time 
is  consumed  with  the  displays  of  syndi- 


(Continued  from  page  14) 
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weights  ot  wrappers,  and  methods  of  pro¬ 
tecting  rolls,  all  questions  vital  to  all  of 
us.  Freight  rate  advice  and  a  traffic 
service  could  be  rendered  by  our  associa¬ 
tion,  which  would  save  our  members 
many  times  its  cost  annually. 

“The  possibility  of  extending  our  ser¬ 
vices  into  these  fields  has  brought  your 
directors  to  the  question  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them.  We  have  discussed 
the  possibility  of  increasing  our  revenues 
and  examined  into  our  methods  of  levy¬ 
ing  dues. 

“In  many  ways  we  have  outgrown  the 
methods  heretofore  employed  in  securing 
from  our  membership  the  revenues  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  our  association. 
Many  of  the  larger  newspapers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  bear  a  larger 
measure  of  the  cost  of  our  work.  It  is 
desirable  that  membership  be  made  less 
expensive  and  more  attractive  to  those 
newspapers  of  smaller  circulation  and 
revenues.  It  is  hoped  that  there  may  be 
presented  to  the  convention  a  proposal 
to  authorize  the  directors  to  increase  the 
association’s  revenues.  Such  a  proposal 
should  contemplate  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  membership  of  the  smaller  dailies  and 
an  equitable  increase  in  the  dues  of  those 
larger  newspapers  better  able  to  bear  it.” 

Deems  Taylor  to  Write  Opera 

Deems  Taylor,  music  critic  on  the  New 
York  IV  or  Id,  has  been  commissioned  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  to 
write  an  opera.  He  will  remain  on  the 
World’s  staff,  but  will  give  up  much  of 
the  routine  of  daily  concert  reviewing. 

Governor  Signs  Newspaper  Bill 

Governor  M.  E.  Trapp  of  Oklahoma, 
has  approved  an  act  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature  authorizing  a  newspaper  to  change 
its  name  without  losing  its  status  as  a 
legal  publication. 


EJ>ITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
A  SERVICE  STATION 

Hundreds  of  Visitors  at  Waldorf  Head¬ 
quarters — Convention  Extra  on 
Thursday  a  Remarkable 
Speed  Feat 

A  central  point  of  interest  and  activity 


and  Advertising  Bureau  meetings  and  ROGERS  AGAIN  HEADS 
functions  up  to  nudnight  of  Wednesday. 

This  included  a  full  account  of  former  AD  BUREAU 

Governor  Louden’s  Wednesday  night  ad¬ 
dress. 

The  extra  edition  was  a  voluminous  McCarrens,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 


newspaper,  in  magazine  form,  produced 
on  the  rapid  time  schedule  of  a  morning 
daily  and  its  appearance  was  greeted  with 
flattering  comment  on  every  side. 

This  extra  edition  published  more  than 


and  E.  W.  Parsons,  Chicago 
Tribune,  New  Members  of 
Committee  in  Charge 


Waldorf  Astoria  ^  Friday  morning  the  regular  issue  proved  the  report  of  the  past  year’s  work 

of  awiitorc  Editor  &  PUBLISHER,  made  over  to  by  the  management  and  commitee  in 


Waldorf  Astoria  ^  morning  the  regular  issue  proved  the  report  of  the  past  year’s  work 

HiinHrpHrnf  ni,hlUh**r<t  renrf^  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  made  ovcr  to  by  the  management  and  commitee  in 

sent^dvradverS  smdSfe^  •  William  F.  Rogers,  Boston 

oiv  moo  room  cecdiogs  up  to  Bccustomed  press  timc,  was  Transcript,  is  agam  chairman;  Harry 

.mtl?  M  distributed  to  remaining  delegates  and  Chandler.  Los  AngeUs  Times,  is  vice- 

Ho  in  the  ordinary  circulation  channels.  chairman ;  Howard  Davis,  New  York 


the  week’s  activities.  orumary  circuiauon  cnanncis. 

As  a  “service  station”  for  all  those  - 

engaged  in  or  catering  to  the^ily  press,  MORNING  PAPERS  ORGANIZE 
Editmi  &  Publisher  functions,  as  usiul, 
on  wide  range  of  subjects.  The  location 

at  the  hotels  or  in  committee  meetings  A.  Shaefer  of  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jour- 


of  various  delegates  was  a  leading  quest 
and  Editor  &  Publisher  was  the  clear¬ 
ing  house.  Room  116  was  a  convenient 


nal-Gaxette  Elected  President 


chairman ;  Howard  Davis,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  treasurer,  and  £>avid  B. 
Plum,  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record,  and  Louis 
Wiley,  New  York  Times,  finance  com 
mittee. 

Members  of  the  committee  in  charge 
were  appointed  by  the  directors  on  Fri 
day  after  the  annual  A.  N.  P.  A.  meet 
ing,  as  follows: 

'Messrs.  Rogers,  Chandler  and  Davis, 


ing  house.  Room  116  was  a  convenient  Morning  newspaper  proprietors  at-  ing,  as  follows: 

meeting  place.  Innumerable  questions  tending  the  N.  P .  A.  convention  held  'Messrs.  Rogers,  Chandler  and  Davis, 
concerning  journalistic  and  advertising  ^  meeting  Thursday  mining  at  the  W.  C.  R.  Harris,  Toronto  Star;  W.  J 
facts  were  answered  from  the  per-  Waldorf  and  elected  officers  of  the  Hofmann,  Portland  Oregonian;  D.  D 
manent  records  of  this  paper.  A  secre-  Morning  Newspaper  Association.  Moore,  Fort  Worth  Record;  Fleming 

tarial  service  was  available  for  delegates  A.  Shafer  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Newbold,  Washington  Star;  Mr.  Plum; 
desiring  it.  Theatre  tickets  were  dis-  /oRirmt-Oosefte,  chairman  of  the  meeting,  John  S,  McCarrens,  Cleveland  Plain 
tributed  at  Editor  &  Publisher  head-  re-elected  president.  Will  H.  Me-  Dealer;  E.  W.  Parsons,  Chicago  Trib 
quarters  to  delegates  and  their  friends.  Connell  of  the  Springfield  (lU.)  State  une;  Allison  Stone,  Providence  Journal, 
Refreshments  were  served  throughout  Journal  was  named  vice-president  and  Mr.  Wiley,  and  John  B.  Woodwarti, 
the  day  and  evening  and  a  radio  E-  J-  Treffinger  of  the  Richmond  (Ind.)  Chicago  Daily  News. 


the  day  and  evening  and  a  radio  E.  J.  Tretnnger  of  the  Ru 
service  was  furnished  by  a  new  Radiola  Item,  secretary- treasurer. 
VI  n,  which  received  favorable  comment.  Emerson  B.  Knight,  of  t 


Chicago  Daily  News. 

All  were  reappointed,  except  Mr.  Me 


Vin,  which  received  favorable  comment.  Emerson  B.  Knight,  of  the  Knight  Ad-  Carrens,  who  succeeds  George  M.  Rog- 
The  first  thing  the  delegates  saw  on  vertising  Agency,  Indianapolis,  was  ap-  ers,  also  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  and  Mr.  ■ 
Thursday  morning  was  the  Editor  &  pointed  field  secretary  with_  authority  to  Parsons,  who  succeeds  J.  M.  Cleary,  who ' 
Pubusher  “convention  extra,”  116  pages  organize  a  promotion  campaign  to  sell  the  recently  resigned  from  the  Tribune  or-- 
in  volume,  in  bright  green  cover,  con-  morning  paper  id^.  The  campaign  will  ganization. 

faining  the  complete  textual  report  of  all  represent  the  joint  effort  of  morning  William  A.  Thomson,  director,  and 
Associated  Press  proceedings  and  Ameri-  newspapers  both  in  the  United  States  Thomas  H.  Moore,  associate  director.  | 
can  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  and  Canada.  continue  in  office. 


PAGE  ONE  SURVEY  OF  CRIME  NEWS 
PUTS  IT  IN  SECOND  PLACE 


devoting  certain  regular  space  on  inside 
pages  to  sports  and  sports  cartoons.  The 


responding  loss  of  one-half  per  cent  in 
religion  in  news  value,  as  far  as  the  front 


Wharton  School’s  Study  of  Eight  Newspapers  Reveals  Popular 
Belief  Unfounded — 38.5  Per  Cent  of  Space 
Devoted  to  Politics 


same  setting  aside  on  inside  pages  of  a  page  is  concerned. 

certain  amount  of  space  for  weekly  relig-  In  the  last  ten  years  the  politics  and 
ious  features  is  responsible  for  the  falling  government  news,  as  shown  on  the  front 
off  in  percentage  of  religious  space  on  the  oage  of  the  New  York  Times  has  in- 


i  ivewspapers  iveveais  ropuiar  ofj  ,j,  percentage  of  religious  space  on  the 
5  Per  Cent  of  Space  front  page. 

0  Politics  ^he  survey  also  shows  that  considerable 

_________  more  general  interest  is  shown  in  politics 

in  the  winter  months.  The  Philadelphia 
order  to  give  the  space  to  the  criminal  newspapers  awaken  interest  jn  another 


"PHILADELPHIA,  April  19.— sur-  order  to  give  the  space  to  the  criminal  newspapers  awaken  interest  in  another 
-*■  vey  of  the  front  pages  of  eight  lead-  world.  sMson,  it  is  trae,  because  primary  elec- 

ing  Eistem  newspapers  made  in  the  in  making  the  survey,  crime  was  used  ’  tions  are  held  in  May,  but  the  great  bulk 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Com-  in  its  broadest  sense  and  to  include  stories  of  interest  in  politics  is  shown  during  the 
merce  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  that  are,  in  the  mind  of  the  average  winter.  More  space  is  devoted  to  accident 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  “crime  news”  reader,  not  designated  as  crime.  cases  in  the  summer  months  because  ac- 


has  revealed  the  fact  that  “crime  news” 
occupies  a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
the  front  page  space  in  the  average  news¬ 


reader,  not  designated  as  crime.  cases  in  the  summer  months  because  ac-  1  tmes-Unton,  president  ot  the 

And,  according  to  this  very  liberal  cidents  are  more  numerous  in  the  out-  State  Publishers  Associatwr 
interpretation  of  the  word  crime,  there  door  and  vacation  seasons.  Crime  is  luncheon  at  the  Cornell  Club, 


page  of  the  New  York  Times  has  in¬ 
creased  almost  50  per  cent. 


LUNCHEON  TO  PINKHAM 

Gannett  Entertains  New  Secretary  of 
New  York  Publishers  J 

Frank  E.  Gannett  of  the  Rochester^} 
Times-Union,  president  of  the  New  York; 
State  Publishers  Association,  gave  a 


paper.  News  which  may  be  classified  as  was  but  22.5  per  cent  of  the  front  page  shown  to  be  on  the  increase  in  winter.  Wednesday,  to  introduce  J 

^  ..  ..  1 _ .1  •  s _  .  e  _  _  _ _ II _ i _ lls.^ _ _ _ t  R  RinlrViovn  urh/\  ava/mvFi-vo  esw*v>A. 


constructive  and  educational  is  taking  an  devoted  to  this  class  of  news 


increasingly  large  amount  of  the  first 
page,  the  survey  shows. 

When  Reese  James,  instructor  of  jour- 


In  the  eight  papers  studied,  politics  and  B-  Pinkham  who  became  ex^tive  secre- jl 


The  survey  also  shows  that  interest  in  news  of  the  government,  foreign  affairs,  tary  of  the  upstate  association  on  April 
arts  and  science  is  growing  to  an  extent  crime  and  accidents  took  up  nearly  90  per  15,  to  a  group  of  New  York  City  pubhsh- 
unknown  in  any  other  classification  of  the  cent  of  the  space  on  the  front  page,  88  per  ers  and  newspaper  «ecutives.  _ 


nalism  in  the  Wharton  School,  decided  news.  Its  gain  is  20  per  cent  over  that  cent  to  be  exact,  the  other  12  per  cent 
upon  the  survey  it  was  with  the  idea  of  of  ten  years  ago.  being  given_  over  to  business,  arts  and 

seeing  what  newspaper  editors  considered  News  of  politics  and  government  oc-  science,  society,  religion,  obituaries  and 


cent  to  be  exact,  the  other  12  per  cent  Mr.  Pinkham  has  been  acting  for  ; 
being  given  over  to  business,  arts  and  several  months  as  labor  counsel  to  pub-; 
science,  society,  religion,  obituaries  and  lishers  in  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Utica,  El-i 


litics  oc- 
he  news- 


in  classes  in  journalism. 


front  page  news  and  of  compiling  the  re-  cupy  38.5  per  cent  and  foreign  news  12.5  sports.  Of  this  per  crat,  politics  oc-  and  Binglumton.  At  the  conclu-, 

suits  of  such  research  work  for  reference  per  cent  of  the  front  page,  as  shown  by  cupied  16  per  emt  and  in  six  of  the  news-  sion  of  the  arbitration  proceroings  with 
in  classes  in  journalism.  the  survey.  It  also  shows  that  in  the  papers  the  criminal  news  was  subservient  the  Syracuse  Tj^wgraphical  Union,  Mr.i 

The  work  was  intrusted  to  Robert  period  from  1911  to  1915  there  was  a  gen-  to  the  other  news.  In  the  two  exceptions,  Pinkham  was  retained  as  execuhve  s«re-; 
Rockafellow,  a  special  research  worker  eral  awakening  of  public  interest  in  the  criminal  news  led  by  such  a  little  tary  of  the  Nw  ^rk  State  Publishers-: 
of  the  Wharton  School,  but  at  all  times  foreign  affairs  when  21  per  cent  of  the  margin  it  is  scarcely  worth  mentioning.  Association.  Mr.  Gannett  explained  to- 
was  done  with  the  co-operation  of  Pro-  front  page  was  devoted  to  foreign  news.  The  maximum  space  devoted  to  politics  his  gi«sts  tmt  the  lator  problem  is  pnty  •_ 
fessor  lames.  This  of  course  was  due  to  interest  in  and  news  of  the  government  by  any  news-  one  phase  of  the  activity  which  will  be: 

Eight  newspapers  were  chosen  for  the  events  which  eventually  led  to  the  world  paper  in  the  group  of  eight  studied  was  handled  by  Mr.  Pinkham’s  office.  , 

work  and  examination  was  made  of  those  war.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  as  the  52  per  cent,  the  minimum  23  per  cent;  to  A  number  of  publishers  to  whom 
published  from  1911  to  1915  and  from  survey  shows,  that  interest  in  foreign  foreign  affairs  by  any  in  the  group,  max-  Gannett  extended  invitations  for  thej 
October,  1924  to  February,  1925.  In  the  affairs  has  continued,  the  period  of  exam-  imum  was  20  per  cent,  the  minimum  7  per  luncheon  were  unable  to  attend  because 


published  from  1911  to  1915  and  from  survey  shows,  that  interest  in  foreign  foreign  affairs  by  any  in  the  group,  max-  Gannett  extended  invitations  for  thej 

October,  1924  to  February,  1925.  In  the  affairs  has  continued,  the  period  of  exam-  imum  was  20  per  cent,  the  minimum  7  per  luncheon  were  unable  to  attend  because 

papers  after  1915  it  was  found  that  the  ination  in  1924-25  showing  a  decrease  of  cent;  to  crime,  33  per  cent  maximum,  11  of  committee  meetings  and  other  busi-, 

war  news  from  abroad  and  the  contro-  only  30  per  cent  per  cent  minimum ;  to  accidents,  max-  ness  engagements.  •  Those  present  were} 

imum,  22.5  per  cent  minimum,  7.5  per  as  follows:  , 


yersj-  going  on  here  concerning  Amer-  Front-page  accident  news,  including  all 
ica’s  entering  into  the  conflict  occupied  stories  of  great  disasters,  tornados,  ship- 


business,  maximum,  12  per  cent. 


Ogden  Reid,  New  York  Herald  Trib-' 
\e;  Bradford  Merrill,  New  York 


siKh  a  tremendous  amount  of  space  that  wrecks,  earthquakes,  train  wrecks,  etc.,  minimum,  .5  per  cent;  arts  and  science,  aw;  Bradford  Merrill,  N^ 

it  was  unfair  to  include  them.  Last  Oc-  and  the  scientific  comment  inspired  by  the  maximum  5  per  cent,  minimum,  1.5  per  American;  E.  S.  Friendly,  New  York’. 

.a.  ..  a  •  *  A  m  ^  .<•  .  .  _ ? _  P  _  _ a.  C*..—  .  U  A  \T 


tober’s  newspapers  and  those  of  subse-  catastrophes,  receive  14.5  per  cent  oi 


society,  maximum  2.5  per  cent.  Sun; 


O’Donnell,  New 


quent  months,  were  considered  of  value  space;  business  news  5  per  cent;  stories  minimum,  .5  per  cent;  religion,  3  per  cent.  Times;  L.  E.  Owens,  New  York 
as  being  of  normal  time.  ■  of  arts  and  society  3  per  cent,  and  news  maximum,  as  compared  with  no  per-  Victor  Ridder,  Stoats  Zeitung-Herold^ 

The  newspapers  chosen  were  the  New  of  society,  religion,  obituaries  and  sports,  centage  at  all  as  a  minimum;  obituaries,  Lester  L.  Jomes,  Publishers  Associationji 

_  r  ■  -f,  V  1 _ _ u  _ : _  -> _ _  C  Mo™  r;tir 


York  Times,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-  1  per  cent  each. 


maximum,  2  per  cent,  minimum,  .5  per  of  New  York  City. 


Journal,  and  six  Philadelphia  papers,  the  Religious  topics,  the  survey  shows,  oc-  cent;  sports,  maximum,  1.5  per  cent,  Edward  H.  O  Hara,  Syracuse  Herald;,' 
Bulletin,  Public  Ledger  (morning  and  cupied  1.5  per  cent  of  the  front  page  ten  minimum  .5  per  cent;  showing  that  in  Harvey  Burrell,  Syracuse  Journal;  John' 
evening).  Record  and  Inquirer.  years  ago,  as  opposed  to  the  1  per  cent  of  only  one  of  the  eight  papers  no  religious  W.  Baker,  Ithaca  Journal-News;  Gar- 

The  survey  as  finished  shows,  without  this  year.  Sports,  which  were  given  5  per  news  was  deemed  of  sufficient  impor-  diner  Kline,  Amsterdam  Recorder 

question  and  without  leaving  any  loophole  cent  of  the  front  page  space  ten  years  tance  to  make  the  first  page.  David  B.  Plum,  Troy  Record;  Ralp 

lor  argument,  that  there  is  no  foundation  ago,  have  been  cut  to  1  per  cent,  which  The  survey  also  shows  that  in  all  the  Bennett,  Binghamton  Press;  J.  B.  Pink 
for  the  widespread  conviction  that  modem  is  not  indicative  of  any  lessening  interest  eight  newspapers  there  has  been  a  gain  of  ham.  New  York  State  Publishers  Assoa 

newspapers  are  featuring  entirely  too  on  the  part  of  the  reading  public,  but  can  one-half  per  cent  in  the  value  of  sports  ation ;  Ross  W.  Kellogg,  dirertor  of  tha 

much  crime  news,  omitting  other  news  in  he  traced  to  the  practice  now  in  vogpie  of  as  a  front-page  news  medium  and  a  cor-  Empire  State  School  of  Printing.  I 


30 


Editor  &  P  ubli  s  he  r  for  April  2  5,  1  925 


HISTORY  OF  ST.  LOUIS  GANG  TERRORISM 
TOLD  AS  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  STAR 

Several  Unpunished  Criminals  Brought  to  Justice,  a  New 


and  congratulations  took  their  place.  The  U.  S.  revenue  cutter.  The  package  of 
stories  proved  concretely  the  futility  of  some  20  films  was  obtained  from  the 
a  life  of  crime.  friend  on  the  liner  and  dropped  to  the 

“No  one  could  read  that  gangster’s  waiting  speed  boat,  which  dashed  back 
confessions — the  record  of  men  shot  down  down  the  bay  to  the  Battery.  Here  the 
or  sentenced  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  films  were  transferred  to  an  automobile 


Mayor  Elected,  and  Circulation  Increased 
Forty  Per  Cent 


^RIME  news  is  not  only  legitimate,  but 
^  by  printing  it  a  newspaper  can  per¬ 
form  a  distinct  community  service,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Frank  P.  Glass,  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star. 


rculation  Increased  penitentiary  cells,  and  be  and  rushed  to  the  P.  &  A.  headquarters 

moved  to  anything  but  condemnation.  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Dail\ 
Cent  “I  believe  the  series  to  have  been  a  News.  The  newspaper  men  boarded  the 

—  I  great  agent  for  public  good  in  St.  Louis.  Homeric  at  7  ;45  p.  m.  An  hour  later 

.  .  .  When  it  ended  we  received  congratula-  the  pictures  were  being  transmitted  by 

During  the  run  of  the  series  the  stories  tions  from  citizens  of  all  stations  of  life.  Telepix  to  the  Los  Angles  Times  and  the 
were  given  Page  One  position  with  “j  arn  convinced  that  the  printing  of  San  Francisco  Bulletin  and  to  other  news- 
strramer  headlines  and  pictures.  _  crime  news  can  be  of  public  benefit  if  papers  on  the  Telepix  circuit.  The  pic- 


cording  to  Frank  P.  Glass,  editor  of  the  “We  did  not  run  the  crime  series  as  the  truth  is  told  and  criminality  is  shown  tures  were  published  on  the  Pacific  coast 

St.  Louis  Star.  a  circulation  stunt,”  Mr.  Glass  said,  “but  in  its  proper  color.”  as  well  as  in  New  York  Thursday  morn- 

It  all  depends  upon  how  you  pnnt  it.  to  arouse  the  people  of  St.  Louis  to  ex-  ing. 

He  made  these  statements  to  Editor  isting  conditions.  However,  we  soon  1  interesting  feature  nf  the  feat  was 

&  Publisher  this  week  while  attending  found  our  daily  sales  mounting  rapidly.  CCA  TRAGEDY  PICTURES  that  a  nict^ure  of  the  sinking  freLlTter 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  convention  at  the  Wal-  From  our  average  circulation  of  105,000,  1  IVAVaTXf  I  that  ^  P'fjure  ot  the  smkmg  frei^^^^ 


dorf-Astoria.  And  to  prove  them  he  told  in  slightly  more  than  a  week  we  were 
of  a  local  crime  series  run  in  the  St.  above  150,000  daily.  Several  times  our 
Louis  Star  during  January  and  February  press  run  was  entirely  sold  out  with  pa- 
which  influenced  a  city  election,  added  pers  still  in  demand. 


Tf^  was  printed  in  Editor  &  Publisher 

W  ilUXf  1 U  1  Thursday  morning  simultaneously  with 

_  its  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  New 

Picture  Services  Show  Speed  in  Getting  newspapers.  P.  &  A.  advertis- 


thousands  of  circulation,  and  received  the  «!„  tj,g  j, 
praise  of  welfare  workers,  ministers,  touched  16C 

teachers  and  parents. .  of  March,  a 

>  >  The  crime  series  which  shocked  me  eragg  net  ] 
“  citizens  of  St.  Louis  into  political  action  copies  daily 
was  the  confession  of  a  St.  Louis  gang-  i.'pt,  , 
i  ster,  now  in  the  Federal  penitOTtiary  at  ^."^wa 
^  A  n.,  lTa  incirlA  ctnrv  importai 


“In  the  latter  week  of  the  series  we 
touched  160,000,  and  during  the  month 
of  March,  after  the  series  ended,  our  av¬ 
erage  net  paid  circulation  was  148,000 


aneae  Freighter  to  Editor  &  Pubusher  appeared  Thurs- 

Clients  day  morning  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  conven- 

_  tion  in  the  Waldorf  carrying  the  picture 

News  picture  services  showed  speed  simultaneously  with 


Aui,U,  H.  told<hri»ndrsW  ^por-am  was  .hat  saris,  so  — of  ,he  JaSw'Se  P"  ™  “pavad  .n  «  .oiootas 

of  operations  of  the  famous  “Egan  gan^’  freighter  Raifuku  Maru  which  went  down 

which  had  the  police  of  St.  Louis  intimi-  with  all  hands  under  the  pounding  of 


which  had  the  police  of  St.  Louis  intimi-  v  .cior  j  v  a  re.o.in  „.ayur,  pounding  of 

dated  and  carried  on  its  banditry  vir-  he  was  a  Repub-  n,ountainous  waves  off  Nova  Scotia  on 


P.  &  A.”  page  advertisement  in  the  ex- 


idhtirfS  of  .aw  for  ivara. 


years. 

TheStar  conceived  the  idea  of  ru^mg  j  """hat  therawr  h^^^^  ,  soon  as  the  vessel’s  plight  was 

the  series  after  seven  members  of  the  ^  ‘^"ow,  mat  tne  ^j^r  nas  ever  oacKea  ^nown  in  New  York  and  it  was  ascer- 


Democratic  newspaper,  the  Star  supported  y.**”^**" 

him  for  office.  hiV  the  first  time;  ^  far  stood  by  helpless  to  aid  her. 


Waldorf  on  Thursday  morning,  consid¬ 
ered  a  record  for  rapid  advertising  serv- 


gang  had  been  convicted  in  Illinois  and  ^  Republican  for  office, 
sentenced  to  25  years  each  in  the  Fort  “It  has  been  said  fn 
i  Leavenworth  penitentiary.  Star’s  crime  series  car 

The  leader  of  the  bandits,  “Dint”  Col-  “When  we  first  stai 


tained  that  the  Homeric  would  reach  the 


It  has_  been  said  frequently  that  the  scene,  wireless  messages  were  sent  to  the 
^*’'**'®  series  carried  the  election,  latter  ship  and  arrangements  made  for 


Here  to  Confer  on  Cable 


The  leader  of  the  bandits,  “Dint”  Col-  *  When  we  first  started  running  the  obtaining  pictures  from  passengers  aboard.  Otto  Arendt,  representing  the  Depart- 

beck,  who  was  among  those  convicted,  series  we  r^eived  many  requests  from  The  feat  of  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos  ment  of  Mails  and  Cables  of  the  German 

had  been  a  power  in  St.  Louis  county,  welfare  work^^s  and  ministers  to  drop  -^'35  typical.  By  wireless  arrangements  Government,  with  Dr,  Hans  Salinger, 
a  virtual  “boss”  to  whom  bootleggers  and  it.  It  was  said  we  would  rum  the  youth  were  made  for  i^otographs  with  a  friend  technical  expert,  and  Henry  Kraus.  Br¬ 
other  lawbreakers  paid  tribute.  The  con-  of  St.  Louis  by  placing  before  them  the  on  the  Homeric.  When  the  liner  drew  rived  April  19,  on  the  United  American 

victions^  were  obtained  largely  through  thrilling  story  of  the  life  of  a  gangster,  New  York  harbor  Wednesday  night  liner  Reliance.  They  explained  that  their 
the  testimony  of  I^y  Renard,  Colbeck  s  However,  we  ignored  these  requests,  ^  speed  boat  went  down  the  bay  to  visit  was  in  connection  with  the  laying 
right-hand  man,  who  turned  states  evi-  knowing  the  articles  to  be  constructive  meet  her  at  Quarantine.  The  boat  stood  of  a  new  high  speed  cable  from  the 


dence  and  accepted  a  sentence  of  seven  rather  than  destructive. 


by  while  representatives  of  P.  &  and  Azores  to  Emden  and  that  they  would 


!  years  in  the  Atlanta  i^ison.  “After  a  week  the  protests  died  out  other  newspaper  men  boarded  from  the  confer  with  American  cable  officials, 

f#  “It  occurred  to  us  that  if  we  could  get 

U  the  history  of  the  gang’s  operations  from  - - - - 

K  banditry,  and  the  ineffectiveness  o'/the  LONG  ISLAND  EDITORS  AT  LUNCHEON  MEETING  IN 

new  YORK  TIMES  ANNEX 

I  tion,”  Mr.  Glass  said. 

*  At  a  conference  between  Elzey  M.  L- - ■■ 

>  Roberts,  nublisher  of  the  Star.  Mr.  Glass  _ 

I  and  Frank  J.  Taylor,  Jr.,  managing  edi- 
r  tor,  it  was  decid^  to  send  Harry  Brun- 
1!  didge,  star  reporter  who  uncovered  the 
H*  Kansas  City  medical  “diploma  mills”  to 
r  Atlanta  to  try  and  obtain  from  Renard 
jj^  the  complete  history  of  the  operations  of 
Hj"  the  gang  in  St.  Louis.  Brundidge’s  mis- 
I?  sion  was  held  a  secret  until  he  was  suc- 
■  cessful  in  obtaining  the  story.  This  was 
i'  in  the  late  fall  of  last  year.  After  the 
^  series  of  articles  was  written  it  was  de- 

*  cided  to  hold  them  for  release  in  January 
^at  the  time  of  the  primary  mayoralty 

V  elections. 

^  The  articles  were  released  at  that  time 
Fand  immediately  created  a  sensation,  ac- 
f  cording  to  Mr.  Glass.  The  bandit  told 
without  reserve  the  inside  story  of  crimes 
that  had  shocked  and  baffled  St.  Louis 
.  over  a  period  of  years. 

£  Twenty-three  murders  which  had  re- 
''  mained  a  mystery  to  the  police,  and  for 
-  which  no  one  had  ever  been  convicted 

•  were  explained  in  detail.  Many  of  them 
'  were  committed  within  the  gang  organi- 

•  zation  itself  motivated  by  feuds  betweet 
members. 

•  The  details  of  these  crimes  were  told 
(  in  many  cases  without  reserve,  for  many 
I'of  the  men  who  had  committed  them  had 

l<  since  been  killed  in  gang  battles  and 
.  gunfights  with  police.  In  cases  where 
i’-the  slayer  was  still  at  large  his  name  was 
;  not  mentioned  in  the  newspaper,  but  the 
.  full  details  were  given  the  local  district 
attorney. 

;!  In  the  series,  which  ran  five  weeks, 

I  payroll  and  bank  robberies  committed  bv 
the  gang  were  cleared  up,  and  their  wide 
bootlegging  operations  exposed.  The 

I  holdup  of  a  U.  S.  armored  mail  triKk  _ 

[;  carrying  $3,000,000  worth  of  securities, 

I  the  commission  of  which  led  to  the  arrest  One  hundred  members  of  The  Long  Island  Press  Association  were  guests  of  the  New  York  Times  at  a  luncheon  meet- 

r.  and  conviction  of  the  gang,  was  described  ing  in  the  Times  Annex  April  13.  They  were  greeted  by  Adolph  S.  Oches,  publisher  of  the  Times,  and  speeches  were  made 
;  in  full.  Dates  and  names  mentioned  bv  by  Rollo  Ogden,  editor-in-chief;  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor;  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager;  President  McCarthy 
r  Renard  in  his  confession  were  checked  by  of  the  Long  Island  Press  .48sociation ;  Mrs.  Mabel  Merritt,  treasurer,  and  David  Murray  and  George  Schubel,  former  presi- 
the  police,  who  declared  them  accurate,  dents,  and  F.  D.  Waterman. 
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(Speaking  of 

CIROMnON 


The  Sunday  Detroit  News  during  January, 
February  and  March  has  exceeded  300,000 
net  paid  copies,  reaching  the  hitherto  unpre¬ 
cedented  average  for  March  of 


313.677 


This  figure  marks  a  new  achievement  in  Michigan  Sun¬ 
day  journalism.  No  other  newspaper  in  Michigan  has  ever 
reached  this  high  mark  before,  and  it  has  been  approxi¬ 
mated  only  by  the  weekday  issues  of  The  News. 

As  the  chart  opposite  shows, 
the  circulation  of  The  Detroit 
Sunday  News  has  been  over 
300,000  every  Sunday  but  two 
for  three  months.  Advertisers 
can  now  be  assured  that  their 
messages  in  The  Sunday  News 
will  reach  upwards  of  300,000 
home  dwelling  families,  concen¬ 
trated  largely  in  the  local  trad¬ 
ing  area  within  easy  access  of 
downtown  stores  and  goods. 

Advertisers  have  long  known 
the  relationship  between  adver¬ 
tising  results  and  circulation. 

Particularly  have  they  shown 
their  appreciation  of  the  superior 
value  of  Detroit  Sunday  News 
advertising.  During  all  1924,  ' 


The  Detroit  Sunday  News  printed  731,388  more  lines  of 
display  advertising  than  the  second  Sunday  medium  and 
3,222,170  more  lines  than  the  third  Simday  medium. 

That  in  itself  is  the  best  possible  proof  of  Detroit  Sunday 
News  superiority.  Another  in¬ 
dex  of  results  from  advertising 
is  want  ad  leadership.  For  more 
than  10  years  The  Detroit  Sun¬ 
day  News  has  led  in  this  field, 
last  year  printing  1,357,000  or 
770,000  more  than  the  second 
medium  and  reaching  the  peak 
of  13,130  for  a  single  issue  the 
last  Sunday  in  March  with  7,700 
more  than  the  next  Sunday 
paper. 

For  advertising  results  use 
the  newspaper  that  covers  its 
field  most  thoroughly  and  has 
definite  proof  of  selling  ability. 

In  Detroit  that  paper  is  The 
News. 
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AD  BUREAU  HEARS  PLEA  FOR  FARMERS 

Gov.  Lowden  Sees  Co-Operative  Marketing  as  Way  Out  of  “Buy  High-Sell  Low”  Plight  of  Agricul- 

ture — Staples  Delights  as  Toastmaster 

seen  is  the  recent  volume  called  “The 
Agricultural  Situation”  by  Professor 
Warren  and  Professor  Pearson  of  the 
New  York  Sute  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University. 

Now,  if  this  lack  of  adjustment  of 
farm  prices  to  other  prices  is  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  evils  of  such  magnitude,  shall 
we  confess  our  impotence  and  sit  quietly 
by  patiently  awaiting  the  healing  touch 
of  time?  If  this  disparity  between  prices 
can  produce  consequences  so  great  and 
disastrous,  isn’t  it  time  to  inquire  if  there 
isn’t  some  way  by  which  we  can  bring 
about  a  readjustment  of  prices  without 
this  cruel  and  devastating  delay?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  classical  economists  of  a 
century  ago — and  our  polticiaJ  economy 
today  is  based  largely  upon  their  teach¬ 
ings — the  competitive  principle  is  the  all 
powerful  and  controlling  factor  in  the 
business  world.  They  deduced  from  this 
the  “iron  law  of  wages”  under  whidi 
wages  could  never  rise  above  the  point  of 
barer  subsistence.  Under  that  law,  labor 
was  doomed  forevermore  to  a  life  little 
above  that  of  the  beasts  of  the  field ;  and 
yet  vve  know  that  the  lot  in  life  ’of  the 
working  classes  has  improved  ever  since 
the  “iron  law  of  wages”  was  announced. 
They  inferred  from  the  same  principle 
that  in  a  free  market  competition  always 
operated  in  determining  the  price  of 
goods  and  that  men’s  will  and  intelli¬ 
gences  were  powerless  in  the  presence  of 
this  other  “iron  law.”  They  set  up  a 
purely  mechanistic  economic  world  whidi 
was  supposed  to  hold  man  in  its  relentless 
grasp. 

The  “iron  law  of  wages”  has  gone  into 
the  discard.  It  is  now  seen  that  com¬ 
petition,  in  determining  the  price  of  com- 
mc^ities,  has  neither  die  potency  nor  the 
universality  once  assigned  to  it. 

Former  President  Hadley,  of  Yale,  one 
of  the  foremost  economists  of  the  time, 
in  a  lecture  delivered  in  England  a  short 
time  ago  says: 

“Those  of  us  who  were  brought  up  on 
the  old  fashioned  textbooks  of  political 
economy  can  hardly  conceive  how  small 
a  part  of  the  prices  or  wages  or  rents  of 
the  world  have  actually  been  determined 
by  competition.” 

We  are  coming  to  learn  that  unre¬ 
stricted  competition  is  not  dothed  wiA 
all  the  virtues  it  was  once  thought  to 
possess.  Unrestricted  competition  is  but 
a  form  of  warfare.  Whether  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  larger  arma¬ 
ments  or  among  the  producers  of  useful 
commodities,  it  has  been  found  to  entail 
losses  to  society  far  beyond  the  benefits 
it  has  conferred. 

A  few  months  ago,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  issued  its  statement  of  the 
estimated  value  of  farm  crops  for  the 
last  year.  This  was  heralded  as  another 
proof  that  agriculture  had  come  into  its 
own.  For  it  found  that  the  total  value 
of  the  farm  crops  for  the  year  was  three- 
quarters,  of  a  billion  dollars  in  excess  of 
the  value  of  the  crops  of  the  year  be¬ 
fore.  This,  of  course,  was  welcome 
news.  The  report,  i  however,  disclosed 
some  very  perplexing  facts.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  the  com  crop  was  about  twenty 
per  cent  smaller  than  the  crop  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  total  value,  how¬ 
ever,  exceeded  that  of  the  iweceding  crop 
by  almost  two  hundred  million  dollars. 
.\nd  everyone  knows  that  the  quality  of 
this  year’s  crop  was  far  below  the  quality 
of  the  preceding  crop.  And  yet,  under  a 
marketing  system  which  it  is  claimed  is 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  achievements 
of  this  commercial  age,  the  smaller  crop 
of  inferior  com  was  worth  more  in  the 
market  than  the  large  and  superior  crop 
of  the  year  before. 

The  cause  of  this  lesser  and  inferior 
crop  was  a  cold  wet  summer.  It  was  a 
summer  disastrous  for  com,  but  ve^ 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  grasses  m 
meadow  and  pasture.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  an  increase  in  the  production  of 
milk,  with  the  result  that  something 


^6COLD  out  weeks  ahead”  was  the  word 
passed  as  publishers  and  their 
friends  sought  last-minute  tickets  for  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  at  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria  Wednesday  evening.  Every  table 
held  its  full  complement  and  the  galleries 
of  the  grand  ballroom  were  crowded  with 
those,  who,  denied  the  pleasures  of  the 
dinner,  contented  themselves  with  the 
addresses  which  followed  it 

As  usual,  the  dinner  committee  provided 
unexpected  and  useful  favors  as  souvenirs 
of  the  occasion.  Fancy  pencils  for  the 
gentlemen  and  gold-backed  mirrors  for 
3ie  ladies  were  provided  shortly  after  the 
festivities  opened 

The  usual  band  music  gave  place  this 
year  to  tlie  harmony  of  the  Tufts  G>llege 
musical  clubs,  whose  concert  supplied  a 
new  touch  to  the  publishers’  gatherings 
and  was  broadcast  by  Station  WJZ,  New 
York.  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  former 
governor  of  Illinois,  took  advantage  of 
the  gathering  of  makers  of  public  opinion 
to  press  home  his  new  campai^  for  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  of  the  nation’s  farm¬ 
ers.  His  address  follows: 

Our  agriculture  is  decaying.  Farm 
bankruptcies  in  recent  years  have  in¬ 
creased  more  than  six  hundred  per  cent. 
According  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  average  farmer  could  have 
obtained  a  larger  income  since  nineteen- 
twenty  if  he  had  hired  himself  out  as  a 
farm  hand.  In  considerable  portions  of 
the  agricultural  area  farms  cannot  be 
sold  for  the  value  of  the  improvements 
alone.  Farm  improvement  everywhere 
has  practically  ceased.  Go  where  you 
will,  it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  see  a  new 
barn  or  a  new  house  or  a  new  fence,  but 
almost  everywhere  the  old  bams  and  the 
old  houses  and  the  old  fences,  for  want 
of  paint  and  repairs,  rapidly  are  going  to 
ruin.  And  though  the  attendance  in 
other  courses  in  our  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  has  largely  increased  since  the  war, 
the  number  of  students  in  agricultural 
courses  has  decreased  about  a  third. 
Abandoned  farms  which  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  excited  so  much  comment  a 
few  years  ago  are  now  found  in  con¬ 
siderable  and  increasing  number  in  every 
state  of  the  Union. 

And  yet  despite  these  facts,  which  are 
gathered  from  the  records,  there  has  been 
a  persistent  effort  during  all  these  years 
of  farm  distress  to  minimize  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  agricultural  situation.  In¬ 
terviews  from  prominent  financiers,  ar¬ 
ticles  in  magazines— one  going  sc  far, 
I  recall,  as  to  characterize  the  agricul¬ 
tural  depression  a  myth — have  appeared 
with  astonishing  regularity  during  all 
this  time,  denying  that  there  has  been  a 
serious  situation  upon  the  farm,  or  an¬ 
nouncing  confidently  that  the  farmer’s 
troubles  were  over  and  that  his  future 
was  assured  If  the  price  of  some  major 
farm  product,  as  cotton  for  instance,  goes 
up,  as  it  did  the  year  before  last  on 
account  of  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil, 
that  abnormally  high  price  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  reconstruct  the  modern 
magical  index  number  so  as  to  show  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer  has 
been  restored.  And  this  despite  the  fact 
that  during  this  very  time,  though  the 
price  was  high,  the  yield  was  so 
low  outside  of  the  two  states  of  North 
Carolina  and  Texas  that  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  South  found  themselves  in 
as  desperate  a  situation  as  they  had  ever 
faced. 

More  recently  two  dollar  wheat  and 
dollar  and  a  quarter  com  have  similarly 
been  used  to  constract  an  index  number 
which  showed  a  vast  improvement  in  con¬ 
ations  upon  the  average  farm.  This  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  the  farmer  actually 
received  on  an  average  for  his  wheat,  as 
near  as  can  be  estimated,  about  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  a  bushel,  Md  that  he  sells 
but  a  small  portion  of  his  com  for  cash, 
marketing  the  larger  part  in  the  form^  of 
pork,  beef  and  dairy  products,  the  prices 


HONORABLE  FRANK  0.  LOWDEN 
Former  Governor  of  lUinois,  speaker  at  1925  Advertising  Bureau  banquet 


of  ail  of  which  have  lagged  far  behind 
the  price  of  corn. 

The  index  numbers,  useful  no  doubt 
within  their  proper  limitations,  are 
wholly  misleading  when  applied  to  the 
agricultural  situation.  They  are  usually 
based  upon  wholesale  prices  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  to  which  must  be  added  freight  and 
retailers’  profits  before  any  just  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made.  They  are  based 
too  upon  the  price  of  farm  products  in 
the  distributing  centers,  from  which  must 
be  subtracted  freight  and  profits  of  the 
middlemen.  For  example,  in  1921.  the 
average  June  price  of  com  in  New  York 
was  twenty-three  per  cent  above  the  pre¬ 
war  average.  On  Iowa  farms,  the  av¬ 
erage  price  for  the  same  month  was 
twenty-one  per  cent  below  the  pre-war 
average. 

Now,  we  shall  never  find  the  solution 
of  the  so-called  farm  problem  until  we 
come  to  reco^ize  that  a  problem  exists. 
The  systematic  attempt  to  which  I  have 
referred  to  bmsh  aside  the  facts  of  the 
case  and  to  make  it  appear  that  really  all 
is  well  upon  the  farm  has  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  consider  effectively  whether 
there  is  a  remedy  for  the  situation,  and 
if  so  what  the  remedy  is.  We  never 
overcome  a  fault  by  denying  its  exist¬ 
ence.  We  never  correct  an  injustice  un¬ 
til  we  generally  recognize  that  the  in¬ 
justice  is  there. 

And  then,  too,  aside  from  any  specific 
remedy,  when  we  bravely  face  a  grave 
situation,  there  are  such  unplumbed  re¬ 
sources  in  society  that  the  situation  itself, 
even  without  conscious  effort  on  our  part, 
begins  to  improve.  If,  instead  of  mini¬ 
mizing  the  gravity  of  the  farm  situation, 
we  had  recognized  and  admitted  it  in  the 
beginning,  who  can  doubt  but  that  the 
situation  would  be  vastly  better  than  it 


is  today.  When  society  is  clearly  aware 
that  a  large  and  important  group  within 
its  midst  is  suffering,  society  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  ways,  half  consciously  per¬ 
haps,  but  still  effectively,  takes  steps 
which  tend  to  remove  the  cause.  If  gen¬ 
erally  we  had  recognized  the  fact  that 
the  prices  of  the  things  the  farmer  had  to 
sell  were  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
things  he  has  had  to  buy,  this  recognition 
of  itself  would  have  tended  to  restore  the 
proper  relation  between  the  two.  It  is 
therefore  clear  to  me  that  the  mere 
cognizance  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  will 
in  itself  hasten  the  day  when  economic 
equality  shall  be  restored  to  the  Americatl 
farmer. 

Whatever  may  be  the  popular  opinion 
in  the  cities  upon  the  subject,  the  ablest 
farm  economists  generally  agree  that  the 
farm  situation  is  desperate.  This  they 
think  grows  out  of  the  great  disparity 
between  the  prices  of  the  things  the 
farmer  has  to  sell  and  the  prices  of  the 
things  he  has  to  buy.  They  can  see  no 
permanent  relief  until  this  disparity  is 
removed.  They  think  that  it  may  take 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  to  effect  this 
adjustment  if  nothing  is  consciously  done 
to  help  the  situation.  They  expect  this  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  natural  increase 
in  our  population  and  by  the  running 
down  of  the  great  farm  plant  of  America. 
.At  the  end  of  that  time  they  tell  us 
there  will  be  another  maladjustment  of 
prices,  but  this  time  in  favor  of  the 
farmer,  with  a  great  and  unwholesome 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  so- 
called  consuming  classes,  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  distress.  They  base  this  predic¬ 
tion  upon  conditions  as  they  have  existed 
and  still  largely  exist  in  the  agricultural 
world.  The  most  recent  and  most  ex¬ 
haustive  study  of  the  subject  I  have 


A  Record  Without  Argument 

Percentage  of  total  advertising  in  all  Washington  newspapers 
printed  in  The  Washington  Star  during  the  past  ten  years: 


1915 

.  .  -  42% 

1920  -  - 

-  45% 

1916 

-  -  -  42% 

1921  -  . 

-  44% 

1917 

.  -  -  41% 

1922  -  - 

-  45% 

1918 

-  -  -  41% 

1923  -  - 

-  48% 

1919 

-  -  -  43% 

1924  -  - 

-  51% 

There 

are  five  newspapers 

in  Washington. 

During  the  year 

1924  The  Evening  and  Sunday  Star,  printed  51%  of  the  total  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising.  The  second  Washington  newspaper  printed 
20%  and  the  other  three  Washington  newspapers  divided  the  re¬ 
maining  29%. 

Tabulation  of  the  total  lines  of  paid  advertising  printed 
in  The  Washington  Star  during  the  past  ten  years: 


1915  - 

-  11,347,240 

1920  - 

-  21,052,990 

1916  - 

-  12,000,250 

1921  - 

-  21,032,405 

1917  - 

-  12392,473 

1922  - 

-  21,659,650 

1918  - 

-  13,703,926 

1923  . 

-  23,846,758 

1919  - 

-  19,144,705 

1924  - 

-  25,313,749 

The  Star  stood  fifth  in  volume  of  advertising  last  year  of  all  of 
the  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  United  States. 

THE  REASON 

The  circulation  of  The  Evening  Star  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
Washington  is  over  70%  greater  than  that  of  its  nearest  daily  con¬ 
temporary  and  the  circulation  of  The  Sunday  Star  in  the  city  and 
suburbs  is  65%  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Sunday  newspaper. 

The  average  total  circulation  of  The  Star  for  the  year  1924  was 
96,034  daily  and  101,864  Sunday. 
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like  a  hundred  million  pounds  more  of 
butter  was  produced  in  1924  than  in  the 
year  before.  This  was  but  above  five 
per  cent  of  the  total  annual  production 
of  butter  in  the  United  btates.  It 
created  a  surplus,  however,  on  accoimt  of 
increased  domestic  consumption,  of  only 
about  fifty  million  pounds,  or  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  year  before.  This  relatively 
small  increase,  due  to  the  same  wet  days 
and  cold  nights  which  so  seriously  in¬ 
jured  the  corn  crop,  resulted  in  a  de¬ 
crease  of  the  price  of  butter  of  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  And  the 
price  of  butter,  let  it  be  remembered, 
largely  controls  the  price  of  all  other 
dairy  products. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  farmers 
distrust  the  present  methods  of  market¬ 
ing  farm  products? 

Now  suppose  that  the  corn  growers 
and  milk  producers  had  been  completely 
organized  during  these  years,  do  you  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  depressing  and  puzzling 
condition  would  have  come  about? 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  larger  part  of 
the  bumper  corn  crop  of  ’23  was  sold 
at  a  price  which  did  not  cover  the  cost 
of  production.  If  corn  growers  had  been 
organized  and  found  that  the  market 
would  not  receive  their  corn  at  what  it 
cost  them  to  produce  it,  they  would  not 
have  dumped  the  larger  part  of  the  crop 
upon  the  market  in  a  few  brief  months. 
They  would  have  sold  sparingly.  They 
would  have  stored  the  remainder,  know¬ 
ing  full  well  that  seasons  of  bountiful 
production  are  always  followed  by  seasons 
of  low  production,  and  tiiat  at  no  distant 
day  they  would  receive  a  profitable  price 
for  their  corn.  As  it  was,  only  a  few 
of  the  corn  farmers  were  able  to  hold 
their  corn  for  the  higher  prices  fhich 
they  had  rightly  anticipated  and  which 
were  later  received.  Of  course,  even  if 
organized,  they  could  not  have  expected 
to  receive  as  much  per  bushel  for  a  three 
billion  bushel  crop  as  for  a  two  billion 
and  four  hundred  million  bushel  crop. 
They  would  doubtless  have  asked  a  some¬ 
what  smaller  price,  but  they  certainly 
would  have  asked  a  price — and  have  re¬ 
ceived  it — ^which  would  have  made  the 
three  billion  bushels  of  com  worth  more 
to  them  than  the  very  next  year  two 
billion  four  hundred  million  bushels  of 
poor  corn  actually  brought  in  the  market. 

In  other  words,  the  corn  farmers,  if 
organized,  would  have  adjusted  the  sup¬ 
ply  to  the  actual  demand.  And  they 
would  have  made  this  adjustment  before 
the  price  became  demoralized.  In  fact, 
the  adjustment  was  made  later,  but  only 
after  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  had  left 
the  farmers’  hands.  It  cannot  too  often 
be  stated  that  the  supply  of  any  com¬ 
modity  which  affects  the  price  is  not 
the  entire  stock  of  the  commodity  in 
existence,  but  only  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  offered  for  sale  at  a  given  price. 

And  so  if  the  dairy  farmers  had  some 
way  by  which  they  could  have  taken  last 
year  the  incubus  of  fifty,  or  at  the  out¬ 
side,  one  hundred  million  pounds  of  but¬ 
ter  off  the  market,  it  is  almost  certain 
in  the  opinion  of  experts  that  this  de¬ 
pression  in  the  great  dairy  industry 
would  not  have  occurred.  If,  in  other 
words,  this  added  fifty,  or,  if  you  please, 
one  hundred  million  pounds  of  butter 
had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  say  of  fifty 
million  dollars  and  stored  by  the  farmers 
themselves,  awaiting  a  season  of  less 
luscious  grasses,  the  dairy  farmers  of 
America  would  have  received,  as  a  re¬ 
turn  upon  their  large  investment  and 
their  labors,  many  million  dollars  more 
than  they  actually  did  receive. 

And  so  I  say  this  report  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  discloses  very 
preplexing  facts.  Now,  I  produce  both 
corn  and  milk  upon  my  farm.  I  feed 
the  larger  part  of  my  corn  in  the  form 
of  silage  to  my  cows.  I  sell  it,  therefore, 
in  the  worm  of  milk.  I  receive  con¬ 
siderably  less  for  it  than  I  did  a  year 
ago.  And  so  these  glowing  figures  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  corn  crop  over 
which  the  financial  writers  of  the  great 
metropolitan  dailies  gloat,  do  not  confort 
me  much.  I  am  indeed  puzzled  to 
know  what  to  do.  I  have  been  taught 
that  to  produce  sixty  bushels  of  com  to 
the  acre  is  a  finer  achievement  than  to 
produce  forty-five.  I  like  to  see  the 


milk  pail  brimming  full  with  sweet  pure 
milk.  But  when  1  see  forty-five  bushels 
of  corn  worth  more  than  sixty  bushels  of 
corn,  and  when  I  see  the  milk  pail  but 
two-thirds  full  worth  more  than  the 
brimming  pail  of  another  year,  1  become 
confused  and  hardly  know  what  to  do. 

Last  summer  the  cotton  crop,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Southwest,  was  suffering 
severely  for  lack  of  rain.  And  then  one 
day  the  heavens  opened  and  the  rains 
descended.  As  a  result,  the  government 
which  before  had  estimated  the  crop  at 
twelve  million  four  hundred  thousand 
bales,  inceased  the  estimate  to  thirteen 
million  bales.  This  was  an  increase  of 
less  than  five  per  cent  in  the  yield.  And 
yet,  because  of  this  estimated  increase, 
the  price  declined  in  the  market  twenty 
per  cent.  This  meant  that  the  total  crop 
of  the  larger  estimate  was  worth  less 
in  the  market  by  three  hundred  million 
dollars  than  the  crop  by  the  lesser  esti¬ 
mate.  And  yet  at  that  very  time  the 
world  needed  cotton  as  it  had  not  needed 
it  before  since  the  civil  war.  And  this 
paradox  was  the  result  of  a  timely  rain. 
Now,  there  is  no  music  sweeter  to  my 
ears  than  the  patter  of  rain  drops  upon 
the  roof  breaking  a  drought  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  and  yet,  to  save  my  life,  I  can¬ 
not  tell  whether  that  rain  is  a  sweet  and 
fragrant  bearer  of  a  benefit — or  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  When  the  hot  summer  winds 
scorch  the  fields,  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  pray  for  rain  or  to  thank  the  Almighty 
for  the  unbroken  drought. 

Something  is  wrong  with  our  methods 
of  marketing  when  the  aggregate  money 
value  of  a  larger  crop  of  a  prime  neces¬ 
sity  is  smaller  than  the  value  of  a  smaller 
crop.  There  are  untold  thousands  of 
men  and  women  and  children  who  need 
more  cotton  to  clothe  them  than  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  world  today.  To  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  twelve  million  four  hundred 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  are  worth  more 
than  thirteen  million  bales  is  to  con¬ 
demn  a  system  of  marketing  which  so 
measures  value. 

Last  summer  a  cargo  of  butter  im¬ 
ported  from  Denmark  was  used  to  break 
the  price  of  butter  in  the  United  States 
several  cents  a  pound.  There  was  not 
enough  of  butter  in  this  importation  to 
supply  the  breakfast  tables  of  New  York 
City  for  a  single  day.  Now  what  would 
have  happened  if  the  dairy  business  of 
the  United  States  had  been  as  thoroughly 
organized  as  our  other  industries?  Great 
progress  has  already  been  made  in  local 
organizations  of  producers.  Suppose  such 
organizations  had  become  general  all  over 
'the  country.  Suppose  too,  that  they  had 
been  federated  so  as  to  have  acted  in 
harmony  with  one  another.  When  such 
an  importation  as  I  have  described  should 
reach  New  York,  the  organized  industry 
would  permit  the  good  people  of  New 
York  City  to  enjoy  their  cheaper  foreign 
butter  for  breakfast,  but  would  withhold 
their  butter  from  the  market  until  at 
least  luncheon  time — and  maintain  their 
price.  This  is  exactly  what  every  or¬ 
ganized  industry  does.  Some  time  ago  I 
was  narrating  this  very  episode  to  one  of 
the  most  successful  manufacturers  of 
America.  He  expressed  amazement  and 
said  that  such  an  importation  in  his  in¬ 
dustry  would  have  no  effect  upon  domes¬ 
tic  prices.  He  went  on  to  say  that  if 
the  farmers  permitted  such  a  situation  it 
was  their  own  fault. 

Our  agricultural  colleges  and  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  con¬ 
stantly  urged  larger  production.  They 
have  assumed,  and  naturally  I  think,  that 
the  more  wheat  and  corn  we  raise  the 
fewer  hungry  mouths  there  will  be  and 
that  the  more  cotton  we  produce  the 
fewer  people  will  be  obliged  to  go  naked 
or  but  half  clothed.  For  whatever  econo¬ 
mists  may  say  as  to  surplus,  we  know 
that  there  really  has  never  been  too  much 
of  food  or  too  much  of  clothing  for  a 
needy  world.  And  of  course  it  follows 
that  the  larger  the  production  per  unit, 
the  cheaper  will  the  product  be.  But 
when  large  production  is  used  to  drive 
prices  down  so  as  to  make  large  produc¬ 
tion  less  profitable  than  small  production, 
large  production  will  not  continue,  and 
the  world  will  therefore  have  to  pay  more 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  there¬ 
fore  is  the  consumer’s  problem  as  well  as 
the  producer’s.  It  has  been  shown  again 
and  again  that  competition,  when  it  goes 
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to  the  extent  of  forcing  prices  below  the  scattered  over  the  land.  Not  only  are 
cost  of  production,  in  the  end  is  as  disas-  there  fewer  manufacturers  relative  to 
trous  to  the  consumer  as  to  the  producer  production,  in  every  line,  but  they  in 
himself.  The  demoralization  of  all  in-  turn  are  organized  into  a  great  national 
dustry  which  inevitably  follows  results  body  which  meets  usually  once  a  year  and 
in  an  increased  cost  of  production  which  considers  questions  of  world  supply  and 
the  consumers  finally  must  meet.  demand  and  other  subjects  of  common 

Economists  are  coming  to  recognize  interest  to  the  industries.  These  great 
the  interdej^ndence  of  the  various  fac-  companies  are  therefore  able  to  plan  the 
tors  in  the  industrial  fabric  as  never  be-  next  year’s  campaign  intelligently  and  to 
fore.  In  this  age  of  science  and  inven-  adjust  their  production  to  the  probable 
tion,  new  industries  come  into  being  over-  demand.  From  time  to  time  they  deter- 
night.  New  occupations  and  even  new  mine  the  price  for  their  product,  which 
professions  are  the  result.  What  we  call  remains  until  new  conditions  require  a 
our  civilization  all  the  time  is  becoming  change.  They  no  longer  go  ahead  blindly 
more  complex.  These  numerous  activi-  running  full  capacity,  putting  their  corn- 
ties  are  now  seen  as  parts  of  a  larger  and  modity  upon  the  market  at  whatever  price 
complex  whole.  They  must  march  apace,  may  be  offered.  In  agriculture  alone 
If  one  falls  behind,  all  the  others  must  have  the  methods  of  marketing  made  no 
slow  down  until  they  come  into  step  improvement,  except  as  to  the  sale  of 
again.  One  writer  says ;  “Fields,  mines,  those  products  which  are  now  being  mar- 
factories,  and  railroads  working  together  keted  through  co-operative  commodity 
under  a  co-ordinated  plan  make  up  the  marketing  associations.  Indeed,  while 
industrial  system;  their  total  product  is  the  farmer  generally  has  retained  his  old 
largely  determined  by  the  effectiveness  methods,  they  have  lost  much  of  their 
with  which  they  come  into  gear  with  one  original  efficacy  because  of  the  tendency 
another.’’  towards  organization  on  the  part  of  pur- 

No  one,  I  think,  who  has  observed  the  chasers  of  his  product.  The  number  of 
course  of  events  in  the  last  few  years  will  sellers  has  constantly  increased  while  the 
deny  that  agriculture  is  sadly  out  of  gear  number  of  purchasers  has  as  constantly 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  structure.  I  decreased. 

for  one  do  not  believe  that  it  can  regain  Agriculture,  therefore,  finds  itself  with 
its  rightful  place  in  this  highly  organized  its  millions  of  members  freely  competing 
world  except  through  organization  of  among  themselves  while  it  is  obliged  to 
itself.  sell  its  products  in  a  highly  organized 

Organization  is  a  most  powerful  fac-  industrial  and  commercial  world.  Now, 
tor  in  human  progress.  The  economist  farmers  are  to  put  themselves  upon 

as  long  ago  as  Adam  Smith  found  in  terms  of  equality  with  the  great  indus- 
organization  the  key  to  industrial  growth,  ^eies  of  the  country,  they  too  must  organ- 
Organization  means  the  difference  be-  “  >s  not  desirable  that  they  should 

tween  the  mob  and  a  highly  organized  'm'tate  the  great  industries,  adopt  the 
progressive  society.  The  psychologists  corporate  forrn  of  organization  and 
tell  us  that  in  an  unorganized  mass  of  operate  their  farms  through  corporate 
men  the  primal  instincts  have  full  sway,  nianagement. 

Therefore,  he  who  appeals  most  strongly  It  would  weaken  our  whole  social 
to  the  passions  of  the  unorganized  mass  structure  if  our  millions  of  farmers  were 
influences  them  most.  Reason,  justice,  to  surrender  their  individualism  in  this 
mercy,  all  the  finer  qualities  which  civili-  way.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  While  much 
zation  has  evolved,  are  swept  aside  by  the  improved  efficiency  in  production  is  still 
rising  tide  of  the  primitive  passions  of  possible,  the  farmers  have  made  and  are 
men.  The  voice  of  the  scholar,  of  the  making  constant  progress  in  this  respect, 
humanitarian,  of  the  moralist,  and  of  ffie  The  problems  which  press  hardest  upon 
preacher,  is  drowned.  Now,  if  we  take  him  today  are  concerned  with  the  mar- 
this  same  unorganized  mass  and  shall  sue-  keting  of  his  products  at  a  price  which 
ceed  in  giving  it  a  thorough  organiza-  will  enable  him  to  live  and  to  go  on  pro- 
tion,  the  wisest  and  best  men  within  it  ducing.  He  must  find  some  way  to 

rise  to  positions  of  leadership.  The  re-  restore  the  proper  relationship  between 

suit  is  that  its  conduct,  instead  of  inclin-  the  prices  he  receives  for  his  products 

ing  to  the  plane  of  the  lowest,  will  tend  and  the  prices  he  pays  for  other  commod- 

to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  highest,  ities.  The  devotee  of  the  laissez  faire 
Through  organization  only  does  progress  philosophy  insists  that  in  process  of  time, 
come.  under  the  operation  of  economic  laws 

In  the  modern  world,  the  farmer  alone  alone,  this  relationship  will  be  restored, 
has  been  the  last  to  realize  the  value  of  Perhaps  he  is  right.  The  report  of  the 
organization  for  its  own  sake.  And  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1923  states 
therefore  it  happens  that  when  the  farm-  that  during  that  year  ten  per  cent  of  the 
ers  in  any  community  organize  for  any  farms  in  Michigan  alone  were  abandoned 
purpose,  they  soon  find  that  there  are  and  thirteen  per  cent  more  only  partially 
other  benefits  derived  in  addition  to  the  worked.  Indeed,  I  think  I  may  safely 
one  that  was  their  special  aim.  .A  finer  say  that  there  is  not  an  agricultural  state 
community  life,  a  widening  of  sympa-  in  the  country  in  which  there  are  not  at 
thies  with  their  neighbors  and  associates,  the  present  time  fallow  fields.  As  things 
a  broadening  of  their  outlook  upon  the  stand,  this  tendency  will  continue  until 
world,  a  new  sense  of  the  dignity  and  farm  production  will  fall  so  low  that 
worth  of  their  calling,  an  elevation  of  the  there  will  be  a  real  scarcity  of  farm 
ablest  and  worthiest  among  them  to  products  and  farm  prices  will  rise  to  an 
places  of  leadership,  are  among  the  by-  even  higher  level  than  would  be  desjr- 
products  of  farmers’  organizations.  able.  In  the  meantime,  a  large  portion 

Agriculture  has  emerged  from  its  of  the  farm  population  will  go  bankrupt, 
primitive  state.  It  must  therefore  con-  Certainly  this  is  not  a  pleasing  prospect 
form  to  those  practices  which  have  been  from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  pro¬ 
found  necessary  to  the  success  of  other  ducer  or  the  consumer  of  farm  products, 
great  industries.  In  all  other  fields  of  If  we  would  avoid  this  ruin,  I  see  but  one 
commerce,  unrestricted,  free  and  open  way  out.  The  farmer  too  must  organize 
competition  in  the  marketing  of  products  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  his  prod- 
has  been  gradually  disappearing.  ucts.  Co-operative  farm  marketing  asso- 

Tn  practice,  in  every  other  industry  the  ciations  are  no  longer  an  experiment.^  In 
producer  in  the  first  instance  makes  the  Denmark  and  Holland  they  have  existrf 
price  at  which  he  will  sell  his  product,  longest  and  perhaps  have  achieved  their 
He  usually  arrives  at  this  price  by  com-  greatest  success.  In  California  the  fruit 
puting  the  cost  of  production  and  adds  growers  for  many  years  have  been  suc- 
what  he  considers  a  reasonable  profit,  cessfully  marketing  their  product  through 
Of  course,  he  may  sometimes  err  as  to  co-operative  associations.  More  recently 
what  the  public  will  pay  and  have  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  South  and  the 
revise  his  price  downward,  but  he  himself  tobacco  growers  of  America  have  made 
sets  the  goal.  In  all  other  industries,  the  substantial  progress.  There  are  innum- 
marketing  problem  has  been  the  problem  erable  other  instances.  Wherever  co¬ 
stressed  for  a  generation.  In  the  mar-  operatives  have  been  employed,  there  you 
keting  of  farm  products  alone  has  the  will  find  agriculture  in  its  best  estate.  In 
producer  been  content  with  the  methods  those  communities  the  farms  are  better 
of  a  century  ago.  improved  and  are  kept  in  a  higher  state 

In  all  other  industries  there  has  been  a  of  cultivation  and  repair.  An  air  of 
growing  tendency  to  stabilize  prices,  thrift  and  prosperity  is  likely  to  abouM, 
'ITiis  has  been  effected  largely  through  a  better  community  spirit  has 
the  organization  of  a  few  great  corpora-  the  farm  has  more  nearly  approached  the 
tions  which  have  taken  the  pdace  of  ideal  requiremmts  of  a  home, 
innumerable  smaller  independent  units  (Continued  on  page  94) 
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Never  Before 


Never  before  has  a  newspaper,  making  its  appeal  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  thoughtful,  without  comics,  without  puzzles  or  other 
matter  extraneous  to  news,  attained  the  circulation  of  The  New' 

York  Times. 

• 

The  average  net  paid  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  of  The 
New  York  Times,  for  the  six  months  ended  March  31,  1925,  as 
reported  to  the  Post  Office  Department,  was  387,934.  The  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1924  was  378,174. 

In  1924  The  New  York  Times  published  26,283,924  agate  lines 
of  advertising,  2,182,698  lines  more  than  in  1923  and  an  excess 
over  the  second  New  York  newspaper  of  9,425,570  lines. 

More  significant,  an  achievement  unsurpassed  and  heartening 
to  the  newspaper  world,  is  the  character  of  advertising  printed  by 
The  New  York  Times,  which  is  free  from  objectionable  and 
questionable  “catchpenny”  offers.  Advertisements  are  subject 
to  censorship  to  protect  the  columns  of  The  Times  from  those 
who  misrepresent,  raise  false  hopes  and  spread  nets  to  catch 
the  unwary. 

Advertisements  in  The  New  York  Times  are  informative 
—clean — trustworthy.  When  there  is  pressure  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  columns  of  The  Times,  due  to  a  large  volume  being  offered 
for  a  specific  day,  preference  is  given  to  announcements  having 
news  value. 

The  New  York  Times,  strictly  a  newspaper,  gathers  the  news 
fully,  accurately,  impartially,  with  unrivaled  enterprise.  In  The 
Times  the  daily  story  of  the  world,  nation,  suburb,  city;  of  busi¬ 
ness,  science  and  the  arts,  is  told  in  a  way  to  interest  intelligent 
people. 


Editor  &  Puhlithor  for  April  25,  1925 


Brilliant  scene  at  Friars’  Club,  when  President  M.  Koenigsberg  of  Hearst  Services  and  Syndicates  entertained  500  American  publishers  at  dinner  and  a  novel  frolic. 


p.ALVIN  COOLIDGE  gave  further 
evidence  of  his  strict  economy  pro¬ 
gram  this  week,  when  he  saved  himself 
the  bodily  wear  and  tear  of  a  trip  to  New 
York  from  Washington  by  addressing 
editors  in  the  latter  city  through  use  of 
the  phonolilm,  invention  of  Dr.  Lee  De 
Forest. 

The  occasion  was  the  annual  “lark”  to 
500  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  A.  P.  delegates  given 
W  M.  Koenigsberg,  president  of  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Inc.,  International 
News  Service,  and  Universal  Service  at 
the  Friars’  Club,  New  York,  April  21. 
This  year  it  was  the  “Cabinet  Lark.” 

Of  course  the  head  of  the  cabinet  must 
be  present. 

The  Associated  Press,  at  their  annual 
luncheon,  played  up  Vice  President 
Dawes.  The  Hearst  services  reached 
higher  and  caught  the  shade  and  the 
voice  of  the  President  himself. 

President  Coolidge  was  physically  in 
Washington,  but  he  was  projected  before 
the  diners  through  the  phonofilm,  by 
which  every  inflection  and  expression  of 
voice  and  figure  was  reproduced  exactly 
by  phonograph  and  motion  picture. 

The  President  pleaded  for  the  rigorous 
application  of  economy  in  American  life. 

Mr.  Koenigsberg,  appearing  himself  on 
the  screen,  introduced  the  President  and 
explained  the  manner  in  which  the  phono- 
film  was  made.  He  said : 

“Standing  at  the  south  portico  of  the 
White  House  some  days  ago,  in  the  view 
of  a  group  of  newspaper  correspondents. 
President  Coolidge  read  the  speech  that 
he  had  meanwhile  prepared  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  newspapermen  who  are 
gathered  here  tonight.  A  phonofilm 
camera  recorded  his  actions  and  his  voice 
on  the  same  strip  of  film. 

“The  distinguished  scientist.  Dr.  Lee 
De  Forest,  the  inventor  of  the  phono¬ 
film,  personally  superintended  the  task. 
On  a  similar  negative  here  in  New  York, 
the  words  I  am  now  speaking  and  the 


figure  you  see  before  you  were  also 
recorded. 

“It  was  the  President’s  purpose  to  as¬ 
sure  that  his  presence  and  his  voice  would 
be  wifli  you  to-night.  But  the  scientists 
have  added  to  that  purpose  an  tmprece- 
dented  achievement. 

“The  address  you  will  hear  will  be 
lifted  from  the  phonofilm — ^just  as  these 
words  of  explanation  are  now  being  lifted 
— and  projected  by  radio  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  receivers.  Thus  this  occa¬ 
sion  marks  the  first  time  in  history  that 
the  human  voice  has  been  broadcast  from 
a  motion  picture  film.  That  achievement 
is  being  accomplished  by  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America. 

“And  so,  the  ^eatest  honor  which  has 
ever  come  to  me  is  the  privilege  to  present 
to  you  now  and  in  this  extraordinary 
manner,  our  beloved  President,  Calvin 
Coolidge.” 

President  Coolidge’s  address : 

“The  march  of  invention  is  faster  in 
our  days  than  ever  before.  He  who 
would  assume  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  it 
would  have  no  time  to  do  more  than  note 
its  accomplishments  and  marvel  at  them. 

“So  let  me  admit  that,  in  helping  to 
make  the  amazing  record  which  is  to  be 
produced  of  this  scene,  I  have  only  the 
most  general  idea  of  what  it  is,  mechanic¬ 
ally  and  scientifically,  that  what  is  be¬ 
ing  done. 

“But  I  am  assured  that  a  phonofilm 
of  this  scene  is  to  be  produced,  combining 
a  record  of  both  eye  and  ear;  a  record 
that  may  be  described  as  a  “speaking- 
moving-picture”  ^ssage  to  this  gathering 
of  newspaper  editors  and  publishers. 

“Our  country  is  a  peculiarly  favored 
one.  It  is  almost  unique  in  its  ability 
to  discharge  fully  and  promptly  all  its 
obligations  at  home  and  abroad,  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  all  its  inhabitants  an  increase  in 
material  resources,  in  intellectual  vigor 
and  in  moral  power. 

“Our  domestic  problems  are  for  the 
most  part  economic.  We  have  our  en¬ 


ormous  debt  to  pay,  and  wc  are  paying  it. 
We  have  the  high  cost  of  government  to 
diminish,  and  we  are  diminishing  it.  We 
have  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation  to  re¬ 
duce,  and  we  are  reducing  it. 

“In  my  opinion  the  Government  can  do 
more  to  remedy  the  economic  ills  of  the 
people  by  rigid  economy  in  public  ex¬ 
penditure  than  through  any  other  action. 

“It  is  an  ominous  fact  that  only  the 
National  Government  is  reducing  its  debt. 
The  establishment  of  a  system  of  drastic 
economy  in  public  expenditure,  which  has 
enabled  us  to  pay  off  about  one-fifth  of  the 
national  debt  since  1919,  and  almost  cut  in 
two  the  national  tax  burden  since  1921, 
has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  in  re¬ 
establishing  a  prosperity  which  has  come 
to  include  within  its  benefits  almost  every 
one  our  inhabitants. 

“Economy  reaches  everywhere.  It 
carries  a  blessing  to  everybody.” 

While  the  President’s  speech  was  being 
heard  at  the  Friars’  Club  it  was  broadcast 
from  Stations  WJY  and  WRC.  The 
President  was  among  the  millions  who 
listened  to  it  by  radio. 

Koenigsberg’s  dinner  at  the  Friars’  Club 
has  been  a  yearly  event  of  newspaper 
convention  week  for  the  last  five  years. 

He  arranged  a  program  of  theatrical 
acts  and  scenes  from  leading  plays  which 
was  virtually  a  review  of  the  dramatic 
>eason  of  1924-1925.  Among  this  year’s 
honored  guests  were  Senator  .Arthur 
Capper  of  Kansas,  Senator  Royal  S. 
Copeland  and  George  Hearst. 

Among  the  players  and  specialties  on 
the  program  were: 

Grorge  iM.  Cohan,  Eddie  Cantor,  Anna 
Fitziu,  a  Mexican  editorial  satire  staged 
by  David  Belasco  with  Holbrook  Blinn, 
Judith  Anderson  and  William  Morris 
from  “The  Dove”;  Leon  Errol  and  the 
chorus  from  “Louis  the  14th”;  Ethel 
Shutta  and  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  chorus; 
the  Howard  Brothers,  the  Duncan  Sis¬ 
ters.  Clifton  Webb  and  Mary  Hay;  Bee 
Palmer,  Van  and  Schenck  with  the  Hip¬ 
podrome  Girls;  Dame  Sophie  Tucker 


from  the  Palace;  Jimmy  Hussey  and 
Helen  Broderick  from  “Puzzles  of  1925”; 
Olson’s  Band  from  the  Ziegfeld  Follies; 
“The  Commanders”  from  the  “Puzzles  of 
1925”;  Marmelita  from  the  Barnum  and 
Ringling  Circus;  a  sketch  by  Jack  Lah 
with  Armand  Cortez  and  Nat  Phillips; 
Weber  and  Fields,  Nicholas  Joy,  Johnny 
Dooley  and  Bert  Wheeler;  Qiff  Edward 
(Ukelele  Ike),  Clark  and  McCullogh  and 
Fannie  Brice  from  “The  Music  Box  Re¬ 
vue”;  Joe  Laurie,  Jr.,  from  “Plain  Jane”; 
a  scene  from  “Artists  and  Models”; 
Mary  Saxon  and  Harry  Puck.  Bobby 
Watson  and  the  chorus  from  “My  Girl," 
and  Jane  Green  and  the  chorus  from 
“Rue  de  la  Paix.” 

Col.  Robert  E.  Ewing,  proprietor  of 
the  New  Orleans  States,  presented  Mr. 
Koenigsberg  in  behalf  of  the  editors  and 
publishers  who  have  attended  other  simi¬ 
lar  entertainments  presented  him  with  a 
large  grandfather’s  clock,  over  a  hundred 
years  old,  and  two  chairs  of  16th  century 
design. 

JERSEY  PUBLISHERS  MEET 

Hold  Informal  Luncheon  at  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York,  April  22 

Publishers  of  New  Jersey  daily  news¬ 
papers  held  an  informal  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York,  April  22,  with  Harvey  Wood  of 
the  New  Jersey  Newspapers.  Inc.,  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker.  His  topic  was  “Selling 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  the  National 
Advertiser.” 

Those  attending  included;  W.  B.  Bry¬ 
ant,  Paterson  Press  Guardian;  R.  E 
Lent,  Passcuc  Daily  News,  Louis  Han- 
nock,  Newark  Sunday  Call;  D.  Olmstead, 
Perth  Amboy  News;  Davis  Stern,  Cam¬ 
den  Daily  Courier;  E.  A.  Bristor,  Pas¬ 
saic  Daily  Herald;  L.  Kinmouth,  Asbu^ 
Park  Press;  A.  ^T.  Feyl.  Atlantic  CttJ 
Union  and  Press;  and  George  H.  Man¬ 
ning.  Washington  correspondent. 


•  a  .  ^ 


SHADE  AND  VOICE  OF  COOLIDGE  AT  ANNUAL  ‘LARK’ 

President  in  “Phonofilm”  Greets  Publishers  at  Koenigsberg’s  Friars’  Club  Party — Hearst  Elxecutive 
Also  Shown  on  Screen  Elxplains  Dr.  Lee  De  Forest’s  Invention — 500  Publishers  Applaud 


A  Record  Unsurpassed 


Years  Represented  by 
E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Hutchinson  News-Herald  .  27 

Elrie  Times . •. .  25 

Joplin  Globe  &  News-Herald .  25 

Jacksonville  Journal .  24 

Lexington  Leader .  24 

Oklahoma  City  OkkJioman  &  Times .  22 

Ansonia  Sentinel .  21 

Cheyenne  Tribune  &  Leader .  14 

Shreveport  Journal .  14 

Montreal  La  Patrie .  12 

Huntington  Advertiser .  8 

Ardmore  Ardmoreite  .  8 

Wichita  Falls  Times .  7 

Asheville  Citizen .  7 

Colorado  Springs  Gazette  &  Telegraph .  5 

Butte  Post .  5 

Massillon  Independent  .  5 

Okmulgee  Times  &  Democrat .  5 

Waterloo  Tribune .  5 

Wichita  Beacon  .  3 

Coffeyville  Journal .  3 

Paducah  News-Democrat  .  3 

Durham  Herald .  3 

Blueheld  Telegraph .  3 

Honolulu  Advertiser .  2 

St.  Joseph  Gazette . 2 

Danville  News .  2 

Longview  News .  2 

Ashland  Independent  .  1 

Reauling  Times .  1 

Sterling  Advocate .  1 

Pensacola  Journal  &  News .  1 

Arkansas  City  Traveler .  1 

Ell  Dorado  Times .  1 

Elmporia  Gazette .  1 

Bakersfield  Echo . 1 

From  any  of  these  publishers  you  can  get  the  reasons 
for  this  record 

At  our  otm  offices  you  can  ascertain  our  business-getting  methods 


E.  Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency 

Established  1888 

Publishers’  Representatives 

58  WEST  40th  STREET  (between  5th  &  6th  Avenues)  NEW  YORK  CITY 
CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25 ,  1925 


SILVER  A.  P.  JUBILEE  TURNS  TO  GOLD 

{Continued  from  page  10) 
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“Last  year,  you  will  remember,  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  drinking,  (and  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  hear  but  do  not  see, 
I  add  that  our  beverage  is  entirely  law¬ 
ful  )  the  health  of  the  President,  who 
had  come  into  his  office  through  a 
tragedy. 

“Today  I  toast  the  same  office  and  the 
same  man  but  today  holding  that  office 
in  his  own  right,  the  choice  by  an  un¬ 
exampled  vote  of  the  American  people. 

“On  one  point  the  eager  partisanship 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  vanishes.  We  all  delight  to 
honor  this  great  office  and  to  evidence 
our  respect  and  affection  for  the  great 
and  typical  American  who  fills  it. 

“I  am  sure  that  1  express  the  heartfelt 
wishes  of  all  within  the  range  of  my 
voice  when  I  invite  you  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Calvin  Coolidge  and  of  the 
charming  and  gracious  lady  of  the  White 
House.’’ 

The  members  and  guests  rose  to  drink 
the  toast. 

“I  have  already  mentioned,  today,  that 
portion  of  the  creed  of  the  Associated 
Press  that  forbids  on  its  part  any  par¬ 
tisanship,  any  bias,  any  tendency  to  be 
pro  this  or  anti  that  as  to  anything,”  Mr. 
Noyes  continued. 

“We  report  a  pogrom  but  express  no 
views  as  to  the  propriety  or  efficacy  of 
pogroms.  We  report  a  murder  trial  but 
do  not  ourselves  find  the  accused  either 
guilty  or  guiltless.  We  report  a  seizure 
of  the  Ruhr  without  in  any  way  express¬ 
ing  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
facts  justify  the  seizure. 

“In  all  cases  we  aim  to  give  the  facts 
and  the  facts  only. 

“We  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  listen¬ 
ing  today  to  a  man  who  has  a  wonderful 
record  of  achievement. 

“When  this  country  entered  the  World 
War  he  was  a  successful  business  man. 
His  work  in  France  as  the  American 
Purchasing  Agent  and  in  the  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  supply  service  of  the  Allies 
and  ourselves,  was  of  extraordinary 
efficiency,  his  formulation  of  and  putting 
into  effect  the  budget  system  in  the  period 
following  the  war  was  a  most  notable 
achievement,  he  headed  the  international 
commission  which  evolved  the  plan  for 
dealing  with  the  German  reparations 
which  bears  his  name,  an  accomplishment 
that  in  itself  would  have  been  glory 
enough  for  one  man. 

“He  has  now  cut  out  for  himself  a 
man-sized  job. 

“You  will,  most  of  you,  remember  the 
story  of  the  man  who  prayed  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  a  fist  fight  upon  which  he  was 
about  to  engage,  ‘but’,  he  said,  ‘if  you 
feel.  Oh,  I^rd,  that  you  can’t  take  sides 
in  this  scrimmage  I  advise  you,  if  you 
have  nothing  particular  to  do,  to  stick 
around  for  a  little  while  and  you  will 
see  the  gol-darnedest,  prettiest  scrap  you 
ever  laid  eyes  on.’ 

“I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  conspicu¬ 
ous  achievements  of  our  guest  of  honor, 
but  I  may  say  to  you  that  with  all  his 
well-eam^  glory,  his  chief  attraction  to 
me  and,  I  am  sure,  to  many  of  you  who 
personally  know  the  man,  is  in  the  radi¬ 
ant  personality  that  has  so  gripped  to 
him  those  of  us  who  have  been  his  friends 
for  years. 

“I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
you  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  (General  Charles  G.  Dawes.” 

“Gentlemen  of  the  Associated  Press,” 
began  the  Vice-President.  “This  is  the 
best  and  most  important  audience  that  I 
will  have  to  address  during  the  balance 
of  my  administration.  I  don’t  know  that 
my  friend.  Senator  Capper,  here,  is  to 
regard  that  as  an  aspersion  upon  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  because  of  the  12^  minutes  a  year 
they  allot  to  the  Vice-President.  In  my 
young  manhood  I  was  contemolating 
matrimony.  I  don’t  think  it  was  (^neral 
Pershing  here — although  it  may  have 
been  General  Pershing — who  said  this  to 
me;  ‘Say  anything  you  want  to  a 
woman  but  don’t  put  it  on  paper.’  That 


is  advice  which  I  ha\  e  not  ever  forgotten 
and  yet  I  have  not  always  lived  up  to  it, 
but  I  have  found  out  in  this  matter  of 
spewing  that  the  rule  is  exactly  the  op¬ 
posite  and  that  is  if  you  want  to  be  safe, 
put  it  on  paper.  Of  course,  I  realize  that 
makes  a  speech  no  good,  but  I  want  to 
say  this,  though,  to  Senator  Capper  that 
a  man  who  has  an  unlimited  time  to 
speak  whether  he  has  anything  to  say  or 
not,  and  makes  an  extemporaneous  speech, 
very  often  even  that  kind  of  a  speech 
is  no  good — 1  mean  down  in  Washington. 

“And  so,  with  this  introduction,  which 
came  from  Mr.  Noyes,  I  just  want  to  say 
a  little  something  about  these  pioneers 
and  Mr.  Lawson  in  any  reflections  I  may 
make  upon  the  pioneers  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  I  exclude  you,  sir.  You 
run  a  newspaper  in  my  own  town,  but 
Mr.  Noyes,  who  has  attained  what  I  am 
told  is  an  honorable  career  and  who  to¬ 
day  celebrates  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  election  as  president  of  the 
Associated  Press  of  the  United  States,  I 
knew  him  twenty-'five  years  ago  and  I 
knew  this  monument  of  antiquity  here. 
Let  me  tell  you  my  first  introduction  here 
to  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone.  It  was  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Fellowship  Club,  than 
whom  they  had  no  more  quick-witted  and 
energetic  and  continuously  speaking  mem¬ 
ber  than  Mr.  Stone.  I  never  heard  him 
speak,  but  it  seems  that  Mr.  Stone  in 
those  days  had  taken  a  trip  across  the 
Atlantic  on  a  ship  with  some  of  his  gen¬ 
tlemen  friends,  and  with  that  kindness 
which  we  all  know  is  so  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone — and  I  am  not 
joking  now — he  had  shown  what  was 
probably  an  unwise  but  entirely  platonic 
interest  in  financing  some  female  who 
was  in  financial  misfortune  on  the  ship 
in  the  presence  of  those  associates  of  his 
who  belonged  to  the  Fellowship  Club.  So 
at  the  first  meeting  I  was  asked  to  join 
a  chorus  which  was  sung  to  the  tune  of 
‘Tommy  Atkins.’  I  don’t  remember  the 
words  or  anything  but  the  last  two  lines, 
which  ran :  ‘For  his  heart  was  always 
tender  and  his  eyes  are  always  wet.  For 
the  female  in  misfortune  and  the  penni¬ 
less  soubrette.’ 

“Well,  now,  I  will  get  down  to  busi¬ 
ness.  I  hate  to  do  this.” 

Mr.  Dawes  then  read  his  address: 

“As  Vice-President,  elected,  not  by  the 
Senate,  or  by  a  State,  but  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  preside  over  the 
Senate,  I  conceive  myself  charged  with 
the  duty  of  calling  attention  to  methods 
of  Senate  parliamentary  procedure  in 
their  relation  to  the  national  interest. 
The  fact  that  of  practically  all  delibera¬ 
tive  and  legislative  assemblies  of  the 
world,  the  United  States  Senate,  almost 
alone,  chooses  to  conduct  its  business  un¬ 
der  rules  which  do  not  provide  properly 
effective  cloture,  emphasizes  this  duty  on 
my  part. 

“The  issue  presented  in  the  movement 
for  reform  in  Ihe  present  rules  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  non-par¬ 
tisan,  non-sectional  and  patriotic.  An 
improvement  in  these  rules  to  expedite 
the  conduct  of  business  is  as  impersonal 
and  non-partisan  a  question  as  was  that 
of  the  adoption  of  the  budget  system  im¬ 
proving  the  conduct  of  routine  govern¬ 
mental  business. 

“As  emphasizing  this  non-partisanship, 
on  the  day  after  I  had  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  the  need  for  a  change 
in  the  rules  (as  a  Vice-President  who 
happened  to  be  a  Republican),  that  able 
and  distinguished  Democrat,  Senator  Un¬ 
derwood  of  Alabama,  long  an  earnest  ad¬ 
vocate  of  reform  in  the  business  methods 
of  the  Senate,  re-introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  Senate  providing  for  better  clo¬ 
ture. 

“The  absence  of  cloture  has  been  de¬ 
nounced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Kellogg,  now  Secretary  of  State 
under  a  Republican  administration.  In 
the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  party, 
adopted  in  1916  and  1920  was  a  jdank 
which  reads: 

“  “We  favor  such  alteration  of  the  rules 
of  procedure  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 


States  as  will  permit  the  prompt  trans¬ 
action  of  the  nation’s  legislative  business.’ 

“It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  this  reform  recognize  it  as 
non-partisan.  It  cannot  be  accomplished 
except  it  is  accepted  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  all  citizens  as  non-par¬ 
tisan  and  patriotic — a  reform  demanded 
by  the  people  in  the  interest  of  all  the 
people.  It  should  not  be  discussed  from 
any  other  standpoint  than  that  of  non- 
partisanship. 

“The  issue  is  this:  Shall  the  Senate 
continue  unchanged  its  existing  rules 
which  admittedly  make  possible,  at  times, 
the  exercise  by  a  minority  or  even  one 
Senator  of  power  to  block  the  purpose 
of  a  majority  of  the  Senate  to  legislate? 

“Of  what  material  relevancy  is  the 
claim  that  this  power  of  blocking  legis¬ 
lation  desired  by  the  majority,  acting 
under  its  constitutional  rights,  is  some¬ 
times  a  check  to  mistaken  legislation,  if 
that  check  involves  the  use  of  power  the 
existence  of  which  is  not  contemplated  by 
the  Constitution  and  is  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment?  Of  what  relevancy  are  the  claims 
that  because  the  power  of  unlimited  de- 
oate  in  the  early  ^ys  of  the  Senate  with 
its  small  membership  was  not  abused, 
that  this  power  with  its  consequences 
should  have  existed  then  or  should  exist 
now  ? 

“Because  it  could  modify  the  conduct 
of  government  business  as  intended  by 
the  Constitution,  the  existence  of  the 
power  was  as  wrong  in  the  past  as  both 
its  existence  and  exercise  are  wrong  at 
the  present  time.  Who  can  justly  claim 
that  the  protection  of  the  country  against 
hasty  legislation  demands  not  only  a 
concurrence  in  legislative  action  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress,  the  veto  power 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  power  of  revision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  power  during  the  end  of  a  session 
of  (Congress  on  the  part  of  a  minority,  or 
even  at  times  of  one,  of  the  96  Senators 
to  block  and  destroy  legislation  by  con¬ 
suming  time  necessary  for  decision  by 
prolonging  debate  until  the  session  ends 
— a  power  the  existence  of  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not 
contemplate — a  power  which  at  times 
puts  into  the  hands  of  minorities  and 
individuals  the  ability  to  modify  or  con¬ 
trol  legislation  by  barter?  The  reserved 
power  of  the  States  in  the  Constitution 
does  not  include  the  power  of  one  of  the 
States  to  elect  a  Senator  who  shall  con¬ 
trol  a  majority  or  even  all  of  the  other 
States. 

“No  argument  is  sound  to  the  effect 
that,  to  protect  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  .American  people  from  them¬ 
selves.  it  is  necessary  to  put  them  at  the 
end  of  a  session  at  the  mercy  of  either 
a  Senate  minority  or  of  any  one  United 
States  Senator.  It  is  in  effect  and  in 
changed  form  the  old  argument  uphold¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  monarchical  and  des¬ 
potic  government — the  argument  that 
minorities  or  individuals  know  better 
what  is  good  for  the  people  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  themselves.  All  the 
lawful  restraints  the  people  have  imposed 
on  themselves  should  be  and  are  found  in 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  and 
not  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Any  re¬ 
straint  upon  the  people  imposed  by  a 
Senate  rule  is  a  usurped  governmental 
power  not  found  in  the  Constitution. 

“Perhaps  there  was  a  time  when  the 
discussion  of  incidental  phases  of  this 

?uestion  might  have  created  oratorical 
og  banks  and  smoke  screens  around  the 
real  issue,  hiding  it  from  the  mind  and 
conscience  of  the  American  people,  but 
for  years  the  average  citizen  has  had 
the  operations  of  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate  under  his  eye,  and  he  understands 
what  is  involved.  He  knows  there  is  at 
question  the  possession,  in  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  of  power  by  minorities  and  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  Senate  which  is 
greater,  at  times,  than  the  veto  power 
exercised  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  realizes  that  these  extra-con¬ 
stitutional  powers  which  have  been  gra¬ 
dually  built  up  and  which,  from  time 
to  time,  he  has  seen  exercised,  are  sub¬ 
versive  of  the  principles  of  representative 
constitutional  government. 

“This  reform  does  not  mean  that  the 
right  to  be  heard  at  length  upon  any  im¬ 


portant  question  shall  be  denied  any 
Senator.  The  purpose  is  not  to  present 
Senators  from  fully  debating  a  question 
but  to  make  impossible  the  prolonging  ot 
debate  to  prevent  a  majority  from  set¬ 
tling  a  question.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
deprive  a  minority  of  the  right  to  be 
heard,  but  to  bestow  upon  the  majority 
the  full  right  to  legislate.  The  purpose 
is  not  to  interfere  with  the  protection  of 
all  proper  rights  of  a  senatorial  minority, 
out  to  prevent  the  improper  use  of  a  min¬ 
ority  right  under  the  Senate  rules  from 
rendering  the  Senate  itself  impotent.  It 
is  important  that  these  rules  give  every 
Senator  a  square  deal,  but  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  they  give  the  American  people 
a  square  deal. 

“Under  the  Constitution,  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  make  their  own  rules. 
Since  the  Senate  acts  under  its  constitu¬ 
tional  right  in  making  its  rules,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Senate  alone  can  rectify  them. 
I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  each  Senator 
realizes  that  to  change  the  present  rule 
to  provide  better  cloture  he  must  indi¬ 
vidually  relinquish  a  i»tential  right  of 
obstruction  which  at  times  he  can  use 
either  wholly  to  thwart  the  will  of  the 
majority  or  compel  an  unwilling  majority 
to  accept  a  modification  in  legislation  im¬ 
posed  by  him.  But  knowing  that  this 
power  has  been  built  up  by  the  slow  crys¬ 
tallization  of  custom  into  rules  for  which 
no  party  or  any  individual  Senator  is  re¬ 
sponsible,  and  with  full  confidence  in  the 
patriotism  and  integrity  of  Senators  when 
they  confront  a  question  of  plain  duty 
affecting  the  interest  of  the  nation,  I  have 
appealed  to  them  for  their  rectification 
of  rule  22  so  as  to  protect  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  in  its  constitutional  right 
to  legislate. 

“And  more  than  this,  I  now  appeal  to 
the  citizens  of  the  different  states  to  im¬ 
press  upon  their  individual  Senators  by 
correspondence,  by  resolution  or  petition 
their  attitude  on  this  proposition.  If  the 
people  believe  in  this  reform  in  govern¬ 
ment,  their  belief  should  be  reflected  in 
the  attitude  of  the  Senators  themselves 
in  rectifying  the  rules.  The  United 
■States  Senate  is  responsive  to  public  sen¬ 
timent,  but  Senators  must  know  that  in 
the  States  which  they  represent  this  sen¬ 
timent  exists. 

“This  appeal  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  hos¬ 
tility.  It  IS  to  form  and  present  an  issue 
upon  which  a  fair  test  of  public  opinion 
can  be  made.  It  is  to  the  end  that  those 
who  are  the  source  of  governmental 
power  to  express  themselves  upon  a 
remedy  in  a  lawful  way. 

“Let  me  tell  you  another  thing.  Sena¬ 
tor  (to  Senator  Capper).  You  look  out 
for  a  man  that  has  not  got  office  on  his 
mind,  either  to  keep  in  office  or  to  get 
another  one.  Look  out  for  him  when  he 
comes  to  the  matter  of  bringing  publfc 
sentiment  to  bear  upon  Senators  in  their 
individual  constituencies. 

“What  this  people  want  is  sincerity. 
There  is  no  greater  calamity  to  any  man 
when  he  is  ambitious  than  to  have  the 
right  of  unlimited  debate.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  through  the  years  as  he  speaks  on 
every  subject  at  great  length — wonderful 
speeches  sometimes — the  American  people 
are  interpreting  his  character  and  mo¬ 
tives  and  ambitions,  and  they  come  to 
know  whether  he  is  out  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  public  good  irrespective  of  its 
personal  effect  upon  him,  or  whether  he 
is  first  for  keeping  in  office  or  getting 
into  another. 

“The  United  States  Senate  is  responsive 
to  public  sentiment  and  not  to  me,  but  if 
I  can  be  a  conduit  in  the  transmission  of 
public  sentiment  upon  those  Senators  ta 
their  individual  constituencies  I  will  be 
satisfied  to  quit  office.” 

.At  the  speakers’  table  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

E.  H.  Butler,  J.  R.  Knowland.  Robert 
McLean,  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  Karl 
A.  Bickel.  Roy  W.  Howard,  Jackson  S. 
Elliott,  W.  H.  Cowles,  Owen  D.  Young, 
John  W.  Davis,  Dwight  L.  Morrow, 
Frederick  Roy  Martin,  Melville  E.  Stone, 
Vice-President  Dawes,  Frank  B.  Noy^ 
Victor  F.  Lawson,  (Jen.  John  J. 
ing,  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adolph  S.  Octe, 
Kent  Cooper,  Joseph  Merrill, 
Howell.  Elbert  H.  Baker.  Frank  P- 
MacLennan,  William  A.  DeFord, 

G.  Shor,  S.  E.  Thomason.  Frederick  L 
Thompson,  and  C.  P.  J.  Mooney. 
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Minute  Interviews  in  Waldorf  Corridors 


44Tj^AILURE  to  appreciate  the  value  ot 

■*■  news  as  a  commodity  is  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  American  pub¬ 
lishers  today,”  was  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

“Many  newspapers  seem  to  be  adopt¬ 
ing  the  methoid  of  the  antiquated  and 
outworn  saloon  with  their  free  lunch 
counters,”  he  said.  “What  they  need  to 
do,  I  think,  is  to  stop  giving  so  much 
away  and  put  the  money  sav^  into  the 
purchasing  of  news.  Now  they  are  giv¬ 
ing  away  prizes,  giving  away  early  edi¬ 
tions,  and  the  latest  thing  is  that  they 
are  giving  away  news  over  radio  broad¬ 
casting  stations.  Why  don’t  they  go  to 
work  and  ban  the  printing  press  and 
use  the  loud  speaker  altogether?” 


6UT  ET  every  member  of  your  staff 
^  take  an  active  interest  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  your  newspaper,  if  you  wish  to 
make  a  good  newspaper  with  plenty  of 
news  and  plenty  of  features,”  declared 
Louis  D.  Burrill,  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Journal.  On  our 
paper  we  allow  any  number  to  take  part 
in  our  conferences  and  many  good  ideas 
have  been  developed  this  way. 

“A  good  newspaper,  I  think,  is  a  pure 
democracy  of  brains,  not  a  beaurocracy 
of  a  few  executives  who  think  themselves 
important.” 


iW'T’HE  Big  Florida  Boom,”  was  the 
subject  of  the  lecture  ^ing  given 
corridor  listeners  by  L.  W.  Bloom,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lakeland  (Fla.)  Star-Tele¬ 
gram. 

“Newspaper  conditions  in  Florida  now 
are  ideal,”  he  declared.  “All  Florida  is 
developing  in  remarkable  manner.  The 
biggest  brom  seems  to  me  to  be  in  Central 
Florida.” 

The  Lakeland  Star-Telegram  has  re¬ 
modelled  its  building  to  allow  more  space, 
he  said. 


i^CAME  old  crowd,  same  old  speeches, 
and  same  old  sore  feet,”  murmured 
Erie  C.  Hopwood,  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer, 

-  to  a  sympathetic 

listener.  But  im¬ 
mediately  follow¬ 
ing  this  cynical 
remark  by  the 
Cleveland  editor, 
he  entered  upon 
a  long  eulogy  of 
Frank  B.  Noyes 
and  his  splendid 
Jubilee  speech  at 
the  annual  Asso- 
ciated  Press 
luncheon. 

„  ^  „  Mr.  Hopwood, 

E.CHorw«>oD  witnessing  the 
Jubilee  Year  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  Mr.  Noyes,  will 
himself  in  one  short  year  celebrate  his 
quarter  of  century  service  to  the  Plain 
Dealer. 

A  high  school  principal  in  1901,  Mr. 
Hopwood  saw  fit  to  enter  newspaper 
work  by  becoming  a  police  reporter  on 
the  staff  of  the  paper  he  now  edits. 
Young  in  appearance,  he  is  nevertheless 
president  of  the  Old  Timers  Club  in 
Cleveland.  He  has  held  the  position  of 
editor  since  1920,  and  plays  an  important 
role  as  secretary  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors. 


T\OWN  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  came 
T.  E.  Niles,  general  manager  of  the 
Providence  News.  There  were  many 
younger  men  on  Peacock  Alley  to  greet 
with  enthusiasm,  this  veteran  of  the 
former  New  York  Evening  Mail  who 
-never  seems  to  grow  old. 


pRANK  P.  MACLENNAN,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
State  Journal,  and  an  Associated  Press 
director,  sped  back  from  foreign  waters 
April  13,  to  maintain  his  record  of  never 
missing  an  aimual  A.  P.  meeting  in  25 
years. 

He  proved  himself  a  regular  walking 
Baedeker.  During  the  trip,  from  Feb. 
4,  to  April  13,  he  visited  among  other 
places  Madeira,  Lisbon,  Seville,  Gibral¬ 
tar,  Tangiers,  Ttmis,  Naples,  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Jerusalem,  Cairo,  Nice, 
Monte  Carlo  and  Paris. 

An  incorrigible  reporter  and  publisher, 
Mr.  MacLennan  did  a  little  reporting  and 
a  little  publishing  as  a  side  line  to  his 
trip. 

In  Cairo  he  scored  a  “beat”  on  the 
discovery  of  the  tomb  of  King  Cheops 
or  Senefru  (3,000  B.  C.)  cabling  the 
news  back  to  the  Associated  Press,  on 
March  8,  a  day  before  the  Cairo  news¬ 
papers  printed  the  story. 

On  March  19,  on  the  S.  S.  Rotterdam 
he  became  editor,  publisher  and  owner 
of  a  newspaper  The  Ocean  Post, 
which  printed  Vol.  1  Number  1  and  then 
suspended.  This  paper  had  a  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  550  for  members  of  the 
cruise  and  extra  copies  were  sold  at  $1 
each  for  the  benefit  of  the  “Gallant  Dutch 
Life  Savers.” 

JULIAN  S.  MASON,  walked  over  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  of 
which  he  is  the  managing  editor,  to  meet 
old  friends  and 


make  new  ones 
among  the  con¬ 
vention  d  e  1  e  - 
gates. 

“I’ve  gained 
two  pounds  and 
feel  fit  as  a 
spring  day,”  he 
told  those  who 
asked  him  about 
his  recent  illness. 

The  “flu”  played 
“Ned”  with  Mr. 
Mason,  but  the 
long  rest  it  gave 

Jt  lian  s.  Mason  him  in  winter 
resorts  seemed 
just  what  he  needed  after  playing  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  merger  of  the  two 
famous  New'  York  Republican  dailies  a 
year  ago  last  March. 

A  NEW  feature  stunt  which  he  is  trying 
which  might  be  followed  by  other 
editors,  was  described  on  Peacock 
Alley  by  Julius  Liebman,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

He  is  running  daily  on  his  front  page 
a  condensed  humorous  summary  of  the 
spot  news  human  interest  features  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  Under 
a  special  head,  written  tersely  and 
with  wit,  this  feature  tends  to  bri^ten 
the  front  page,  Mr.  Liebman  believes, 
and  since  reference  is  usually  made  in 
the  story  to  the  fact  that  complete  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  news  oddicies  may  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  issue,  it  also  serves  to 
make  readers  explore  inside  pages. 

“A  sort  of  sideshow  ballyhoo  and 
poster,”  someone  described  it. 

“It  seems  to  draw  the  crowds  in  the 
same  way,”  Mr.  Liebman  replied. 

Mr.  Liebman  has  grown  up  with  the 
Sentinel.  He  joined  its  staff  as  reporter 
in  1908  and  has  been  an  editorial  execu¬ 
tive  since  1914. 

A  N  acquaintance  met  Frederick  Roy 
Martin,  retiring  general  manager  of 
the  Associated  Press,  in  the  convention 
corridor  outside  the  Astor  Gallery  doors, 
and  asked  about  the  new  work  he  intend¬ 
ed  entering. 

Mr.  Martin,  a  reputed  Sphinx,  replied 
he  was  very  sorry,  but  really  he  could 
not  tell  him  anything  about  it  now. 

Then,  looking  from  right  to  left,  he 


cupped  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and  whis¬ 
pered  : 

“Bootlegging.” 

'T’HEY  thought  he  was  crazy;  every 
banker  in  town  advised  against  it, 
but  L.  D.  Reagin,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  Times  last  July  changed 
his  weekly  into  a  daily,  and  he  said  this 
week  he  has  yet  to  regret  his  decision. 
He  started  with  an  A.  P.  pony  service 
and  within  two  months  put  in  a  leased 
wire.  Sarasota’s  population  is  only  about 
5,500,  but  Mr.  Reagin  has  had  such 
public  support  for  his  daily  that  he  says 
during  the  winter  he  averaged  between  14 
and  16  pages  every  day.  Mr.  Reagin  is 
former  part  owner  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Times,  and  purchased  the  Sarasota  paper 
a  year  ago  last  March.  At  one  time  he 
was  in  the  advertising  agency  business  in 
Tampa. 

XTERMANN  HARTMAN,  proprietor 
of  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Waldorf  for  the  Associated 
Press  luncheon.  Herr  Hartman  has 
visited  several  New  York  newspaper 
plants  and  will  go  on  to  Washin^on  for 
further  inspections  before  sailing  for 
Germany  on  the  Albert  Ballin  next  week. 

AARS.  ZELL  HART  DEMING,  of 
the  IVarren  (O.)  Tribune,  re¬ 
cently  returned  from  a  four  months’  trip 
to  North  Africa, 
found  hosts  of 
old  friends  at  the 
convention.  Her 
North  African 
tour  included  a 
motor  trip  to 
Tunisia,  Algeria, 
and  M  o  r  r  o  c  o . 
Each  year  Mrs. 
Deming  takes  a 
foreign  trip. 

“I  work  very 
hard  while  I’m 
at  home,  you 

„  see.”  she  ex- 

M«s.  D«m,no 

therefore,  I  am 
able  to  devote  part  of  each  year  exclu¬ 
sively  to  play.” 

Mrs.  Deming  reported  she  expects 
shortly  to  add  another  unit  to  the  Du¬ 
plex  Tubular  press  in  her  Warren  plant, 
increasing  the  size  of  the  Tribune  by 
four  pages.  Manager  of  a  house,  as  well 
as  a  newspaper,  serving  a  population  of 
$35,000,  this  noted  woman  publisher 
manages  both  well. 

A  N  anti-joiner  at  the  convention ! 

Yes,  making  this  claim  was  J.  W. 
Milligan,  publisher  of  the  Bradford 
(Pa.)  Union.  The  only  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  of  which  he  is  a  member  is 
the  Associated  Press. 

“And  that’s  quite  sufficient,”  he  re¬ 
marked  with  emphasis. 

“If  there  is  any  business  over-organ¬ 
ized  it  is  the  newspaper  business,  in  my 
opinion.  Literally  I’m  bombarded  night 
and  day  with  requests  to  join  this  adver¬ 
tising  managers’  group,  that  editorial 
association,  or  the  other  circulation  man¬ 
agers’  assembly.  But  I  haven’t  pulled 
the  flag  down  yet 

“The  A.  P.  or  some  steady  press  as¬ 
sociation  is  all  that  is  needed  to  run  a 
good  newspaper.  I  think.” 

Yet  in  an  oil  town,  Mr.  Milligan  has 
troubles  he  is  unafraid  to  admit. 

These  troubles  take  the  form  of  fake 
oil  stock  salesman,  who  flock  from  Texas 
oil  fields  to  the  Pennsylvania  oil  dis¬ 
tricts  to  attract  the  gullible.  Of  course, 
they  realize  the  power  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Mr.  Milligan,  however,  appreciates 
the  value  of  maintaining  confidence  in 
the  advertising  column  of  his  newspaper. 

Fraudulent  oil  promoters,  he  said, 


stream  in  through  one  of  his  office  doors 
and  bounce  out  the  other. 

“I  absolutely  refuse  to  take  their  copy,” 
he  said. 

Such  censorship  pays,  evidently.  Mr. 
Milligan  has  owned  the  Union  for  12 
years  now.  When  he  started  he  printed 
on  an  old  Wheelock  press,  only  capable 
of  printing  a  thousand  sheets  on  one 
side  in  an  hour.  Today  he  turns  out 
copies  with  a  modern  tubular  press  to 
supply  an  ever  increasing  circulation. 

A  RADIO  broadcasting  station  is  no 
assistance  whatever  to  a  newspaper  in 
the  opinion  of  Clark  Howell  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution. 

“I  ran  a  station  for  a  year,”  he  said, 
“and  then  I  gave  it  up.  The  editors  and 
business  department  heads  were  paying 
more  attention  to  operating  the  radio  thsm 
to  business.” 

He  said  he  did  not  believe  radio  would 
ever  affect  newspaper  circulation. 

A  FTERNOON  and  evening  entertain- 
ment  was  provided  for  the  visitors 
by  a  new  model  Radiola  VIII  established 
in  Editor  &  Publisher  headquarters  at 
Room  116.  The  machine,  which  is  a  six- 
tube  set  superheterodyne,  using  the  second 
harmonic  principle,  was  made  available 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America.  Its  excellent  tone 
and  volume  on  near  and  distant  stations, 
as  well  as  the  handsome  mahogany  cab¬ 
inet  which  enclosed  the  tubes,  batteries, 
and  loop  antenna,  received  many  compli¬ 
ments  from  callers. 

T17ILLIS  J.  ABBOT,  editor  of  the 
”  Christian  Science  Monitor,  found 
strolling  the  convention  corridor,  was 
keenly  interested 
in  the  crime  news 
ban  experiments 
being  tried  by 
four  widely  scat¬ 
tered  newspapers. 

“I’m  for  them,” 
he  said.  “But  I 
don’t  think  crime 
news  should  be 
omitted  entirely 
from  newspapers. 

It  should  be  min¬ 
imized,  how¬ 
ever.” 

Mr.  Abbot’s  . 

position  all  along 
has  been  more  in 

censure  of  press  exploitation  of  crime 
than  in’  its  suppression. 

"VOIDER  use  of  automobiles  than  ever 
”  before  in  the  distribution  of  his 
newspaper  is  the  interesting  report  made 
by  F.  A.  Miller,  president  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune. 

“And  to  meet  the  increase  in  postal 
rates,  this  use  of  motor  transport  instead 
of  the  mails  is  bound  to  increase,”  be 
added  in  comment.  “In  South  Bend  we 
are  also  turning  in  large  measure  to 
buses  and  interurban  for  transpor¬ 
tation  and  distribution. 

“We  run  a  motor  service  daily  across 
the  line  to  several  towns  in  Michigan," 
he  said.  “That  sounds  farther  than  it 
really  is,  since  South  Bend  is  only  four 
miles  from  the  Michigan  border.” 

Mr.  Miller  became  reminiscent  as  he 
recalled  that  when  he  started  as  newsboy 
on  the  paper  he  now  owns,  he  had  to  re¬ 
port  daily  to  the  office,  which  he  would 
leave  with  his  bundle  of  papers  to  cover 
his  route.  Then  the  city’s  population 
a  whisper — 2^.  Today  at  200,000,  with 
500  different  manufacturing  plants,  it  is 
the  loud  boast  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  And  the  carrier  boys  onlv 
report  at  the  modern  three-story  brKR 
plant  of  the  Tribune  once  a  week  for 
their  pay.  Auto  trucks  speed  the  papers 
to  various  distributing  points  throughout* 
the  city. 
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Jason  Rogers 

writes  about  the  new  Circulation  and  Advertising  Plan 
of  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  includes 

Regional  Advertising  at  Regional  Rates 

{Excerpts  from  an  Article  in  Jason  Rogers*  Advertisers*  Weekly') 

“Long  years  of  service  in  the  newspaper  and 
advertising  business  lead  me  to  take  serious  interest 
in  the  great  experiment  in  specialized  national  jour¬ 
nalism  that  has  been  carried  through  to  success  by 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  is  now  about 
to  be  pushed  forward  another  step  in  its  develop¬ 
ment. 

“Its  growth  to  103,159  paid  circulation  .  .  . 

completely  justifies  its  new  undertaking,  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  three  separate  editions  for  different  great 
sections  of  the  country — ^Atlantic,  Central  and 
Pacific. 

“That  the  Monitor  has  been  able  to  build  up  a  volume  of  advertising  amounting  to 
4,163,159  lines  for  the  year  1924,  showing  a  growth  from  3,488,362  in  1923  and  2,029,246  lines 
in  1922,  abundantly  demonstrates  that  its  readers  make  advertising  in  its  columns  profitable  to 
the  advertiser. 

“I  am  not  a  Christian  Scientist,  but  read  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  because  I 
know  that  it  presents  news  of  interest  to  decent  people  not  presented  as  carefully  anywhere 
else.  ...  I  study  its  advertising  because  it  is  interesting  to  me  to  watch  the  expressed 
increased  appreciation  of  what  it  can  be  made  to  do. 

“No  ordinary  newspaper  has  ever  been  able  to  develop  the  intensive  reader  interest,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  responsiveness  that  the  Monitor  has.  ...  Its  rate  is  absolutely  fair  for  the 
service  it  gives.  The  responsiveness  of  its  readers  is  many  times  as  great  as  from  the  ordinary 
general  mediums. 

“I  am  not  writing  these  words  to  please  anyone,  but  just  because  I  am  genuinely  interested 
in  watching  the  successful  development  of  an  idea  which,  in  my  opinion,  possesses  elements 
indicating  a  complete  revolution  of  advertising  for  the  future. 

“The  Monitor’s  new  program  of  sectional  editions  will  make  for  greater  efficiencv  in 
production,  give  the  reader  more  matter  of  interest  to  him  and  enable  the  Monitor  to  sell  adver¬ 
tising  to  cover  any  separate  section,  any  two  sections,  or  its  full  international  coverage,  at 
proportionate  rates. 

“In  my  judgment  advertising  space  in  The  CHRISTIAN  Science  Monitor  is  worth  much 
more  per  line  per  thousand  than  is  charged  for  it.  It  represents  the  acme  of  efficiency  and 
responsiveness.” 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


An  International  Daily  Newspaper  Published  in  Boston  and  Read  Throughout  the  World 


The  Cline  Sysi 


Cline- Westinghouse  Double  Motor  Drives  With  Full 
Automatic  Push  Button  Control  for  the  electrical 
operation  and  speed  control  of  newspaper  presses. 

Cline  Multiple  Roll  Stand  With  Automatic  Tension 
Devices  for  the  carrying  of  a  plurality  of  rolls  for  each 
unit  of  the  press  providing  automatic  tension  and 
enabling  a  new  roll  to  be  substituted  for  an  expiring 
roll  without  stopping  the  press. 


LOUISVILLE  COURIER  JOURNAL 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT  CONTROLLERS 


Some  Cline  System  Users 


Los  Angeles  Times 

Los  Angeles  Herald 

Seattle  Times 

St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 

Memphis  Commercial  Append 

Stockton  Record 

Danville  Commercial  News 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 

St.  Louis  Star 

Denver  Post 

San  Francisco  Herald 

Melbourne  Herald 

Davenport  Times 

Davenport  Democa-at 

El  Paso  Herald 

Hutchinson  News 

Kenosha  Nerrs 

Seattle  Star 

Winnipeg  Public  Press 

Holljrwo^  Citizen 

Jewish  Daily  Forward 

Tidao  TriSxutie 

Houston  Chronicle 

FL  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

Rockford  Register  Gazette 

Cincinnati  Daily  Racing  Form 

St.  Paul  Dispatch 

Ironton  Irontonian 

Omaha  Bee 

Syihiey  Sun 

Cincinnati  Times  Star 


Chicago  Tribune 
San  Francdsco  Chronicle 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Onudia  World  Herald 
Vancouver  Province 
Li^rty  Weekly,  Inc. 

San  Francisco  Bulletin 
Miiuieapolis  Journal 
Illinois  State  Journal 
Los  Angeles  Ulus.  News 
Ironwood  Daily  Globe 
Fresno  Republican 
Manitoba  Free  Press 
Akron  Times  Prrss 
Peoria  Star 
Des  Moines  Capital 
Aurora  Beacon 
San  Francisco  Call 
Ohton  Herald 
Decatur  Review 
Englewood  Times 
Joliet  Herald 

Long  Beach  Press  Telegram 

topping  News 

St.  Joe  News  Press 

Glendale  News 

DalUs  News 

Daily  Oklahoman 

Portland  Journal 

Tulsa  Worid 

Pasadena  Star  News 


TYPICAL  PRESS  EQlfePMEl 


We  furnish  all  the  electrical  and  mechanical  devices 
for  the  economical  and  efficient  operation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  end  of  a  newspaper. 

The  engineering  force  of  the  CLINE  ELECTRIC 
MFG.  CO.  has  had  twenty-five  years  experience  in  the 
mechanics  of  newspaper  production,  and  we  shall  be 
very  glad  to  confer  with  or  submit  to  the  publisher  or 
his  architect  typical  layouts  together  with  foundation 
drawings  showing  the  application  of  motors  and  mul¬ 
tiple  roll  stands  to  the  press;  the  horsepowers,  speeds 
and  application  of  motors  to  stereotype  machinery;  the 
location,  speeds  and  capacities  for  conveyors  for  the 


View  of  two  Cline  roll  stands  and  tension  belts, 
showing  provision  for  making  paster  without  stopping 
press;  also  method  of  handling  paper  and  chucking 
rolls  without  spindles. 


CLINE  ELECTRIC 


CHI^( 


NEW  YORK 

47  W.  34TH  ST. 
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m  lor  Operating  Multiple-Unit  Type  Presses 


Embraces 


I  ijjje-Westinghouse  Typesetting  Machine  Drives  for 
1  operation  of  all  makes  of  typesetting  machines. 


Ee-Westinghouse  Stereotype  Machine  Drives  for  the 
eration  of  all  stereotype  machinery  curved  or  flat. 

e  Capital  Paper  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 

line  Capital  Plate  Lifts  and  Drops. 


NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 

DIRECT  CURRENT  CONTROLLERS 


More  Cline  System  Users 


New  York  Times 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Columbus  Diepstch 
Ksnsas  Qty  Star 
Louisville  Courier-Jmimal 
Worcester  Telefraro 
Ottawa  Journal 
Altoona  Mirror 
Athens  Messenfer 
Raleigh  News  A  Observer 
Ohio  State  Journal 
Pkfladeliihia  News 
Fairmont  Times 
Rowroke  Times 
Newcastle  News 
Bluefield  Daily  Teleyraph 
Columbus  Ledyer 
Grand  Rapids  Press 
Labor,  Washkifton 
Latrobe  Bulletin 
Miami  Herald 
Newark  Advocate 
Oiean  Times 
La  Van  Guardis,  P.  1. 
Hichpohit  Enterprise 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Ni^ville  Batuier 
Johiutown  Tribune 
Jackson  Patriot 
Erie  Daily  Times 


New  York  News 
Buffalo  Evasmc  News 
Dayton  Daily  News 
Rochester  Democrat 
New  Britain  Herald 
Wwren  Tribune 
Harriaburf  Patrtot 
Wilminctan  Every  Evening 
C  mens  bury  Review 
Raleich  Times 
Waddisyton  Observer 
Grecnsi»ro  News 
Flhit  Journal 
Hamilton  Republican 
Lafayette  Journal 
Marshalltown  Times 
Republican 
Midiietown  Journal 
Norristown  Herald 
Paducah  Sun 
New  Britain  Record 
Pittsburyfa  Observer 
Stamford  Sentaiel 
Ironwood  Globe 
Afro  American 
Hazehon  Standard 
Philadelphia  Jewish  World 
Rome  Stataael 
Dayton  Journal 
Lajomado,  Madrid,  Spain 
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j  handling  of  the  rolls  of  paper  or  the  finished  newspaper ; 
the  application  of  plate  drops  and  any  other  details' in 
which  the  publisher  may  be  interested. 

Our  principal  offices  are  located  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  San  Francisco,  but  we  have  representatives  in 
nearly  every  large  city. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  maintain  warehouses 
and  service  stations  in  all  principal  cities  and  this  service 
is  available  at  all  times. 

An  examination  of  the  list  of  users  will  show  that  our 
equipments  are  in  use  by  not  only  some  of  the  largest 
papers,  but  also  the  representative  smaller  papers. 


View  of  Cline  roU  stand,  showing  motor  for  rotating 
rolls  into  position  for  loading  and  varying  tension. 
This  also  shows  arrangement  for  margin  adjustment 
by  button  control. 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

1ST  NAT’L  BANK  BLDG. 


Distributed  exclusively  by 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 


America’s 

best 

syndicated 
features — 

A  DIRECTORY  FOR 
YOUR  REFERENCE 


DAILY  COMICS 

BRIGGS’  Infinite  variety 
VOIGHT’S  strip  “PETEY  DINK” 
WELLINGTON’S  strip  “PA’S  SON- 
INLAW” 

HOP’S  strip  “SCOOP  THE  CUB  RE' 
PORTER”  .  V  ' 
HOLMAN’S  strip  “JUNIOR” 
TOUSEY’S  I 'Column  comic  “HOOK' 
UP  HENRY ” 

HOP’S  2'Column  comic  “CROSS' 
WORD  DEFINITIONS. 


SUNDAY  COMIC  PAGES 
IN  FULL  COLOR 

BRIGG’S  “MR.  and  MRS.” 
McCAY’S  “LITTLE  NEMO  IN 
SLUMBERLAND” 

VOIGHT’S  “BETTY” 

BYRNES’  “REG’LAR  FELLERS” 
CADY’S  “PETER  RABBIT” 
YOUNG’S  “CLARENCE” 
WELLINGTON’S  “PA’S  SON'IN' 
LAW  ” 


DING’S  { J.  N.  Darling)  NEWS  CARTOON 
MARK  SULLIVAN’S  WASHINGTON  SERVICE 

SUNDAY  FEATURES 

Eight-page  magazine  section  with  front  page  in  full  color. 

Six  pages  of  tabbid  selected  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Four  tabbid  pages  of  Radio. 

Percy  Hammond’s  Theatrical  Letter 

Sam  Heilman’s  “  Twin  Higgins  ” — illustrated. 

McPherson’s  Little  French  Stories. 

Dole’s  stories  about  Dogs. 

Ruth  Stuyvesant’s  Fashion  Page — line  illustrations. 

Sally  Milgrim’s  Fashion  Page — half-tone  illustrations. 

The  Tribune  Institute — a  page  of  interest  to  women. 

Home  Owners  Service  Institute — suggestions  for  readers  who  contemplate  hom: 

building  ;  illustrated  with  house  plans. 

Sigmund  Spaeth’s  “  Common  Sense  of  Music  ” — illustrated. 


SPORT  FEATURES 

Grantland  Rice’s  “  Sportlight  ” — daily 

W.  O.  McGeehan’s  “Down  the  Line  ” — daily 

Grantbnd  Rice’s  “  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Tee  ” — 
once  a  week 

Jim  Barnes’  Golf  Lessons 


Daily  half  tone  news  picture  service 


DAILY  TEXT  FEATURES 

Burgess’  Bedtime  Stories — illustrated 
Lofting’s  “  Dr.  Doolittle  ” — illustrated 
W.  O.  McGeehan’s  “  The  Daily  Grouch  ” 
Don  Marquis’  famous  colyumn 
Lillian  Eichler’s  “To  the  Manner  Bom’ 
illustrated 

Florence  Davies’  editorials  for  women 
Ebrothy  Stotts’  Color  Problems  for  women 

-  Crossword  puzzles 
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A.  P.  TURNOVER  PASSED  $7,000,000  IN  1924 

Many  New  State  Wires  Established  During  Year,  Directors  Report — Longest  Press  Wire  in  Country 

Now  Being  Operated — Successful  Radio  Elxperiments 

Expansion  of  merchanical  facili-  over  $7,000,000  will  reveal  that  rotation  first  actual,  accurate  interception  of  wire-  (r)  Paymeuu  to  299 

ties  was  the  principal  feature  of  the  in  the  office  of  director  is  thus  a  well-  less  signals  from  this  Zeppelin  was  re-  3S  t90  68 

year’s  work  reported  to  the  membership  established  custom  in  the  Associated  ceived  on  the  special  radio  set  built  by  . . ! — i—  81,062.59 

by  the  directors  of  the  Associated  Press  Press,  in  fact  even  more  conspicuously  electrical  engineers  of  the  Associate  .  - 

in  the  formal  report  of  the  board,  dated  so  than  in  most  institutions  of  similar  Press.  This  was  accomplished  in  spite  ‘accoILt'of  $104  58i  94 

Feb.  1,  and  read  Tuesday  morning,  importance.  of  the  fact  that  the  offices  on  Madison  r,  •  .  .  -j  u 

Forty-eight  cities,  the  report  stated,  have  The  management  continues  to  em-  avenue  are  unfavorably  situated  in  re-  f"®  year,  there  was  paid  to  the 

been  added  to  the  network  of  wires  op-  phasize  the  value  of  accuracy  and  fair-  spect  to  broadcasting  stations,  with  high-  seven  deceased  cniployes 

crated  in  this  country.  Additional  state  ness  in  reporting.  Fictitious  coloring  power  tension  wires  close  by,  and  was  ?19,^,  and  to  one  permanently  disabled 

wires  have  been  established  in  Michigan,  even  in  “human  interest  stories’’  it  re-  achieved  against  the  advice  of  expert  employe  $1,^,  these  payments  Ming 
Oregon,  Washington,  California,  South  gards  as  indefensible.  If  similar  em-  radio  engineers  who  were  confident  that  inadc  by  the  insurance  company  supplying 

Dakota.  Iowa,  Ohio,  Texas,  Tennessee,  phasis  on  statement  of  facts  is  followed  it  could  not  be  done.  our  group  insurance, 

j  and  Florida.  Added  wire  facilities  have  generally  by  the  press,  “It’s  only  a  news-  The  association  has  also  continued  its  The  board  notes  the  increasing  recc^- 

bcen  placed  in  operation  between  New  paper  story’’  will  not  express  the  feeling  progressive  pioneer  work  with  automatic  nition  by  the  members  generally  of  the 

York,  Chicago  and  Texas,  between  Chi-  of  readers  whose  confidence  has  been  telegraph  printers.  It  is  today  operating  co-operative  features  of  the  organization, 
cago  and  Kansas  City  and  between  C.ii-  undermined  by  misstatement  or  exagera-  the  only  long-distance  high-speed  printer  and  at  every  opportunity  wishes  to  em- 
cago  and  New  Orleans,  handling  sport-  Inerrancy  in  reporting  is  unat-  service  delivering  press  dispatches  in  this  phasize  that  the  privileges  of  membership 

ing,  financijil  and  general  news.  Printer  tainable,  but  nevertheless  it  is  the  aim  country,  on  wires  extendin  *  from  New  are  enhanced  to  the  degree  that  the  obli- 
service  is  now  being  delivered  on  wires  of  the  Associated  Press,  whose  method  York  to  Boston,  New  York  to  Buffalo  gations  of  membership  are  appreciated 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  New  York  of  organization  and  distribution  of  news  and  Cliicago  to  St.  Paul.  Further  ex-  and  sustained. 

to  Buffalo  and  Chicago  to  St.  Paul  and  conduces  to  quick  discovery  of  error  and  tension  along  similar  lines  is  to  be  estab-  Respectfully  submitted:  Victor  F. 
further  extensions  along  similar  lines  promirt  rectification.  lished  shortly  in  several  other  sections  Lawson,  Frank  B.  N<ves,  Adolph  S. 

are  plann^  for  other  sections.  1”  passing,  let  it  alM  be  recorded  that  of  the  country.  Ochs,  Clark  Howell,  Charles  Hopkins 

Still  another  noteworthy  accomplish-  the  management  continues  its  endeavors  The  most  elaborate  news-gathering  Clark,  W.  H.  Cowles,  Elbert  H.  ^ker, 
ment  during  the  year  was  the  extension  to  encourage  respect  for  the  English  Ian-  machinery  in  our  history  was  set  up  in  Frank  P.  MacLennan,  H.  V.  Jones,  E. 
of  one  sporting  wire  from  New  York  to  Kuage.  Thousands  of  dispatches  reach  November  to  collect  the  election  returns.  Lansing  Ray,  Benjamin  H.  Anthony, 
San  Diego,  New  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  <*ur  wires  before  a  staff  man  has  an  op-  Many  thousands  of  men  were  engaged  in  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Frederick  1.  Thompson, 
Chicagj,  and  interm^iate  points.  This  portunity  to  edit  them;  there  are  the  the  work,  each  having  his  specific  duties  Robert  McLean,  J.  R.  Knowland. 

circuit  is  called  the  "longest  press  wire  inevitable  errors  of  carelessness  smd  in  accordance  with  a  plan  mapped  out  _ 

in  daily  operation  today  in  this  country,  haste  ;  yet  though  meticulous  or  priggish  months  in  advance.  The  country  was 

extending  more  than  7,100  miles.”  criticism  is  not  cultivated,  there  is  a  con-  organized  with  the  state  as  the  unit,  and  Dailies  Buy  New  Presses 

Experiments  have  also  been  conducted  stant  effort  to  write  dispatches  with  the  returns  were  Ubulated  at  first  hand  the  Jfmuiette 

with  the  use  of  radio,  the  board  reported,  clearness,  force  and  interest,  without  from  each  voting  precinct.  A  system  jVmT/zSfcVan^the  PoWsfown  Nocj 
the  most  noteworthy  being  that  in  con-  Hamboyance  or  fine  writing,  to  the  end  of  special  circuits  was  operated  for  as-  Uave^^entW  oidered  a  nX^Duolex 

nection  with  the  reception  of  signals  that  our  report  may  be  worthy  of  the  sembling  the  total  state  returns.  The  f!Sn  Dunlex  Printina 

f _ laruest  nress  association  in  the  world  and  additional  cost  inriirr»«l  of  nri.  tubular  pre^  Irom  ttie  UUpleX  rX  t  ng 


Dailies  Buy  New  Presses 

Two  Pennsylvania  dailies,  the  Jeatweite 


wireless  signals  from  this  Zeppelin  was  wiffi  the  consideration  it  deserves.  extra  cost,  approximately  one-third  was  xvws-Tlisi«tch  T  Frnest  Snare  is  editor 

by  the  special  radio  set  built  by  A.  P.  To  the  staff — executives,  superintend-  liorne  by  the  association,  the  balance  be-  \  .  p^mstown  News  ^ 
engineers.  ents,  correspondents,  editors,  reporters,  ing  apportioned  among  the  members  ®  ^  '  ronsiiwn  iscws. 

Details  are  given  as  to  the  cost  and  operators— the  board  wishes  to  express  partici{»ting.  The  association  also  paid  - 

scope  of  the  machinery  for  gathering  the  its  admiring  appreciation.  Scattered  approximately  $43,000  for  convention  and  •  inf  Arp  TAINS  IN  MARCH 

returns  of  the  1924  election,  the  addi-  throughout  the  world,  at  work  by  night  campaign  expenses. 

tional  expenditure  for  which  was  $109,-  as  by  day,  co-operating  through  an  un-  Still  another  noteworthy  accomplish-  - - 

Cost  of  campaign  and  convention  derstanding  of  what  Associated  Press  ment  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  2  s*i  ros  » i _ 

coverage  was  $43,000.  men  are  expected  to  do  even  when  the  extensions  of  one  of  its  sporting  wires  V  ’ 

High  tribute  is  paid  by  the  directors  to  lines  of  communication  are  tenuous  or  from  New  York  to  San  Diego,  New  Ahead  of  1925 

all  members  of  the  staff  and  to  their  even  broken,  indefatigable,  resourceful.  Orleans,  Kansas  City,  Chicago  and  in-  Newsoaoers  in  30  principal  cities 

efforts  to  execute  the  fundamental  poll-  trustworthy,  they  continue  to  dignify  the  termediate  points.  This  circuit  is  the  showed  a  total  lineage  gain  of  2  581 W3 

cies  of  the  organization — accuracy  and  profession  of  reporting.  The  satisfaction  longest  press  wire  in  daily  operation  to-  j-  during  March  or  1  7  per  cent  ’  ac- 

fairness  in  reporting,  “respect  for  the  of  doing  their  work  well,  of  keepng  their  day  in  this  country  extending  more  than  to  figures  compiled  by  the  New 

English  language’  in  news-writing,  and  heads  when  others  fail,  of  worthily  serv-  7,100  miles.  York  Evening  Post  Statistical  Bureau, 

the  “understanding  of  what  Associated  ing  the  membership  are  the  highest  re-  On  January  1,  there  were  1,195  mem-  Total  lineage  for  March  1924  was 

Press  men  are  expected  to  do  even  when  ward  they  seek  in  their  daily  anonymous  bers,  as  compared  with  1,208  a  year  ago.  ^23  362293  lines  as  compared  with  125  - 

the  lines  of  communication  are  tenuous  service.  'The  board  continues  its  policy  of  care-  943’ lines  in  1925  ' 

or  even  broken.”  Forty-eight  cities  have  been  added  dur-  ful  study  of  each  application,  reviewing  ’  .  1  x  n 


or  even  broken.”  Forty-eight  cities  have  been  added  dur-  ful  study  of  each  application,  reviewing 

Receipts  for  the  year  1924  were  $7,-  ing  the  year  to  the  network  of  wires  in  each  instance  not  only  the  local  situa- 


The  table  follows ; 


Keceipts  tor  the  year  iy24  were  $/,-  mg  me  year  to  tne  networx  ot  wires  in  eacn  instance  not  only  the  local  situa-  “**'*'• 

043l777.72 ;  expenditures  were  $7,0^,-  operated  in  this  country.  This  means  tion  but  also  the  common  Interest  of  the  „  -a  14  7M  474  14  1^716  567  758  Gain 

392.85,  the  operating  deficit  being  $24,-  that  the  extension  of  the  wires  of  this  general  membership.  cw»go  ..!!  7!50i!i64  risirloei  miossoain 

615.13.  The  employes’  reserve  fund  was  mutual  co-operative  organization  to  un-  Of  the  membership,  771  represent  Philadelphia  8,058,9i7  7.684.230  374.687  Gain 

increased  $104,^1.94  during  the  year,  protected  fields  has  been  one  of  the  larg-  evening  papers,  and  424  represent  mom-  CT'T*iand’  s’^'oTS  4  0^’^  ^’^^aa 

this  fund  amounting  to  $326,640.99  on  est  in  its  history.  It  has  continued  its  ing  papers,  the  latter  including  six  papers  gt?  looU.".'.  4’,^.^  4’,30i’.560  154.300 Gain 

Dec.  31,  1924.  policy  of  establishing  state  wires;  it  has  with  Sunday  issues  only.  Of  the  evening  Boaton  . 6!231.902  6,078,957  152,945 Gain 

The  report  in  full  follows :  for  the  first  time  brought  the  northern  papers,  479  have  leased  wire  service,  and  7’^'762  s'^’^o  1 

To  the  Members  of  the  Associated  Press:  Michigan  peninsula  into  direct  contact  292  have  pony  reports;  of  the  morning  Buffalo  ....  8,706’. 469  8’,452!oi5  ’  263,454 Gain 

This  is  the  25th  annual  report  of  the  with  the  rest  of  the  state  through  the  ex-  papers,  320  have  leased  wire  service,  and  San  Fran...  4.014.35s  4,996,465  82,112  Loaa 

board  to  the  membership  of  an  organiza-  tension  of  its  state  wire  to  Escanaba,  104  have  pony  reports.  a  sS’iia  a 

tion  which  has  become  one  of  the  out-  Houghton  and  Marquette;  additional  On  January  1  we  employed  1,096  op-  cincinMti..  3!494!ioo  si 497! 400  sisoo  Loas 

standing  experiments  in  co-operative  ef-  state  wires  have  been  established  in  erators,  a  gain  of  85  since  a  year  ago.  New  Orleans  s.887,203  3.iii,938  775.265  Gain 

fort,  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  and  Michigan,  Oregon,  Washington,  Cali-  Of  their  loyalty,  efficiency  and  faithfal-  liMi’m  a9^^  ^’^Oain 

incontrovertibly  one  of  the  most  success-  fornia,  South  Dakota,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Texas,  ness,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  bear  testi-  indianapoiVsi  3,234io96  3io67,OS5  itfiioei  Gain 

ful.  Emphauzing  the  elemental  prin-  Tennessee  and  Florida;  still  more  im-  mony.  The  members  realize  that  de-  Denver  .  2.293,5oe  2,122,960  170.548 Gain 

ciples  that  its  news  is  not  a  commodity  portant  have  been  the  added  wire  facili-  pendence  on  the  Associated  Press  operator  c™nmtas*  "  I’Im’So  iw’^l^ 

for  sale  and  that  exchange  of  local  news  ties  that  have  been  placed  in  operation  is  so  rarely  misplaced  that  his  failures  ixmUvine  !!  s!.373l2i2  3'.iie!345  256!867  0ain 

among  members  is  the  safest  guarantee  between  New  York,  Chicago  and  Texas,  are  almost  negligible.  st.  Ptni —  2,323,538  2,371,950  48,412  Lon 

of  its  truth  and  fairness,  this  Associated  between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  and  Receipts  for  the  year  1924  were  ^.043,-  omahn**  ”  ”  I’oS'm  Atoi’sM  m’^L^ 

Press,  passing  its  quarter  of  a  century,  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans,  in  777.72 ;  the  expenditures  were  ^.068,-  BirminKium  2!80o’.980  ^383.934  417,016  Gala 

gains  each  year  in  public  respect,  bene-  order  to  handle  the  demands  of  its  mem-  392.85;  an  excess  of  expenditures  of  Richmond  ..  i,94i,604  1, 969,940  28,336  Lon 

fits  by  criticism,  and  throughout  this  bership  for  a  larger  volume  of  sporting,  $24,615.13.  HouatOT aleS’m  ^’u4G^ 

hemisphere  is  more  and  more  recognized  financial  and  general  news.  The  emergency  reserve  fund  is  invested  oe*  Moinn..'  l, 947,320  2,’oio,’400  63,’oeo  Lon 

as  worthy  of  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  The  organization  participated  in  the  entirely  in  United  States  Government  - 

It  has  met  the  test  of  experience;  if  in-  first  direct  cable  service  to  any  office  bonds  of  the  face  value  of  $500,000.  Totals... 126,943.896  123,362.293  2.58i,603 Gain 

deed  it  may  not  yet  be  venerable  enough  other  than  that  of  a  cable  company.  The  employes’  benefit  reserve  account  - 

to  claim  that  it  has  also  received  the  ver-  This  occurred  at  the  time  it  handled  the  on  Dec.  31,  1924,  amounted  to  $326,640.-  —  «  .  n  r  r 

diet  of  posterity.  complete  Dawes  report  from  Paris,  99.  There  was  credited  to  this  account  *  ganwe  yton  B.  .  , 

It  may  be  noted  that  of  the  15  directors  amounting  to  aplproximately  50,000  during  the  year:  George  S.  Langland  of  Minneapolis, 

who  signed  the  first  annual  report  to  the  words.  We  are  advised  that  this  was  (“)  By  a  percentage  of  Minn.,  manager  of  the  Better  Business 


Totals... 126,943,896  123,362.293  2.581,603  Gain 


membership,  only  two  are  now  on  the  the  longest  cable  message  ever  trans-  *°*f|...**.!t^$l7S,08S.40 

board.  During  this  period,  43  men  have  mitted.  (5)  By  interest 'wiinrf 

»rved  as  directors,  a  fact  to  be  noted  The  organization  has  conducted  experi-  on  securities .  10,559.15 

if  any  inquire  whether  it  be  a  close  ments  in  connection  with  the  use  of  radio,  .^1,^  account  was  charged 

corporation.  Of  the  present  board  a  the  most  noteworthy  being  that  set  np  with:_ 

majority  have  served  not  more  than  6  for  the  reception  of  signals  from  the  <“)  Premium  .Rroup 

years.  Comparison  with  other  corpora-  ZR-3  on  her  trans-Atlantic  trip  to  this  PTOriJJJS'paid'^’ia 

tions  that  have  an  annual  expenditure  of  country.  The  records  indicate  that  the  ex-employm  .  10,943.40 


s  aci:ount  I>«yton  B.  B.  B, 

George  S.  Langland  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  manager  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  of  that  city,  will  organize  and 
manage  a  similar  bureau  which  is  to  be 
established  at  Dayton,  O.,  beginning  next 
$185,644.55  Dayton  bureau  will  be  die 

44th  establi^ed  in  America  affiliated 
with  the  local  advertising  clubs  which 
are  members  of  the  Associated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Chibs  of  the  World. 


mountain  region  and  the  Pacific  coast  by  INDIAN/V  PRESS  GROUP 
special  mail  plane  which  left  Bolling  Field,  _  ot'  a  t**' 

Washington,  last  Saturday.  XO  AL/V ERTiSE  SXATE 

Five  hundred  pounds  or  approximately  - 

three  and  a  half  million  stamps  were  Republican  Editorial  Association  to 
Late  Superintendent  of  Foreign  News  Had  a  Distinguished  carried  in  the  plane. 

^  .  mmf  j  n  f  rkij _ 1  The  first  allotment,  bound  for  Denver, 

Career  in  War  and  Peace  or  Old  and  droppi^  off  the  plane  at  Salt  Lake 

New  World  Since  1892  City.  The  plane  then  went  on  to  San 

Francisco  where  allotments  for  Los 

Charles  Thaddeus  Thompson,  aged  67,  Prior  to  the  attack  of  the  Austrians  Angeles,  Seattle  and  Portland  as  well  as 
superintendent  of  Foreign  Service  of  the  and  while  they  were  heavily  bombarding  San  Francisco  were  distributed  from  that 
Associated  Press,  who  has  been  con-  Gorizia,  Mr.  Thompson  had  a  narrow  city. 

nected  with  the  escape  from  death.  While  on  one  of  the  Another  plane  with  a  like  supply  of  ducted  . fohui 

organization  con-  highest  ramjarts  of  the  Castle  of  stamps  left  Bolling  Field,  Monday,  for  published  by  the  association’s  members, 

tinuously  for  the  Gorizia,  viewing  the  bombardments,  a  other  western  cities.  ..  ..  .  ^ 

last  33  years,  shell  burst  within  a  few  feet  of  him,  - 

died  April  18  in  burying  him  and  several  other  corres-  Uvingtton  Describe.  NewH>»per  Making 

St.  Lukes  Hos-  pondents  under  piles  of  mortar.  Mr.  _ 

pital  New  York.  Thompson  was  slightly  injured.  _ Z.  _  T..  _ ^  ^ _ 

He  had  been  in  After  the  Italians  had  made  their  stand  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
ill  health  for  on  the  Piave,  where  ultimately  they  Herald  under  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr., 

some  months,  but  turned  back  the  Austrians,  Mr.  Thomp-  i _ Z  _ ■_ _ • 

was  at  his  desk  son  sent  to  the  A.  P.  a  story  of  the  F.  Brady’s  “Carroll  Qub,’’  New  York, 
up  to  a  few  days  ‘Caporetto  disaster,”  as  the  battle  was  how  a  modern  newspaper  is  made  in  a 
^o.,  call^,  which  was  considered  one  of  the  recent  address  before  that  organization. 

Mr.  Thompson  most  brilliantly  descriptive  stories  of  the  Mr.  Livingston  gave  a  word  illustration 
had  a  d  i  s  t  i  n  -  W'orld  War.  This  story,  after  it  had  of  how  news  is  collected,  edited,  set,  and 
guished  career  been  published  in  the  United  States,  was  made  ready  for  the  presses.  He  dis- 
with  the  Associ-  cabled  back  across  the  Atlantic  and  tribut^  linotype  slugs  among  the  women 
ated  Press  in  the  thrilled  the  press  of  Europe.  and  pieces  of  page  “mats”  f„  '  ' 

United  States  and  abroad.  He  reported  The  Italian  Government  in  recognition  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  1_ . „ -  „  - , 

many  notable  events,  among  them  the  of  Mr.  Thompson’s  work  awarded  him  's  now  with  the  consolidated  Gas  Com-  Ind.,  May  21  and  22. 

Algeciras  conference  in  1906,  dealing  the  Italian  Army  Service  Medal.  France,  pany  of  New  York.  .Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the 

with  the  disposition  of  Morocco ;  the  for  his  services  during  the  negotiation  of  -  Republican  editors  for  an  automobile 

death  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  the  eruption  of  peace  after  the  Spanish-American  War,  Canadian  Elditor  Retires  pilgrimage  to  Abraham  Lincolns  birth- 

Mt.  Vesuvius  in  1906;  the  marriage  and  awarded  him  the  “Academic  Palms.”  and  c  c  »  i-,.  r  c-,  i  ;  P'ace  at  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  on  the  second 

attempted  assassination  of  King  Alfonso  in  1905  as  a  further  reward  for  his  jour-  ,3'  the  outing.  .,i  •  •  l 

of  Spain  in  Madrid  and  was  with  the  iialistic  services  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  Jelegraph- Journal  since  the  The  Indiana  association  will  join  the 

Italian  armies  in  the  World  War.  the  Legion  of  Honor  amalgamation  of  the  two  papers  and  members  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso- 

His  last  foreign  assignment  was  at  After  the  Peace  Conference  at  Ver-  Previously  editor  of  the  /mir/io/,  has  re-  dation  at  a  banquet  the  night  of  the  21st. 
the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  in  1919.  sailles  some  of  his  spare  moments  were  newspaper  The  Inland  s  convention  will  open  at  \\  est 

His  impressions  of  that  event  are  given  devoted  to  writing  “The  Peace  Confer-  experience  as  re-  Baden  on  the  same  day  the  Indiana  editors 

in  his  Ixxik  “The  Peace  Conference,  Day  ence.  Day  by  Day”,  which  was  pub-  I’eirter  and  editor.  will  arrive, 

by  Day,”  published  in  1920.  lished  with  an  introduction  by  Col.  E. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  held  in  affectionate  M.  House  and  of  which  Melville  E. 

regard  by  his  colleagues  in  the  A.  P.  Stone,  in  his  book,  “Fifty  Years  a  Jour- 
Frank  B.  Noyes  of  the  IVashington  Star,  nalist,”  said: 

President  of  the  A.  P.,  saW:  “I  shall  not  undertake  to  tell  the  story 

“Mr.  Thompson’s  passing  will  be  a  of  the  Peace  Conference.  That  has  been  _ 
very  real  loss  to  the  _  Associated  Press,  done  by  many  and  in  many  ways.  The 
He  served  long,  brilliantly,  loyally  and  best  book  on  the  subject,  one  free  from 
with  unending  integrity.  His  command  bias,  accurate  and  complete,  has  been 
of  English  w'as  great  and  his  dispatches  written  bv  a  member  of  the  Associated 
were  models  of  literature.”  Press  staff,  Mr.  Charles  T.  Thompson. 

Melville  El.  Stone,  for  many  years  gen-  It  is  entitled  ‘The  Peace  Conference, 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated  Press  Day  by  Day.’  ” 

and  now  its  counselor,  said:  Returning  to  the  United  States  in 

“I  am  grieved  beyond  expression  at  August,  1919,  Mr.  Thompson  was  ap- 
the  news  concerning  Mr.  Thompson,  pointed  superintendent  of  foreign  service. 

His  services  in  the  ranks  of  the  employees  which  psition  he  held  at  his  death, 
of  the  Associated  Press  was  as  long  as  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  well 
my  own  and  the  respect  and  affection  known  as  Flora  McDonald,  an  author, 
which  I  felt  for  him  knew  no  bounds,  and  also  three  sons. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  rare  intelligence.  Funeral  services  were  held  Monday  at 
peculiarly  fine  judgment  and  of  unspotted  St.  Paul’s  R.  C.  Church,  after  which 
integrity.  His  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  Air.  , Thompson’s  body  was  taken  to 
not  oniy  by  his  associates,  but  by  the  Washington  for  interment. 

newspapers  and  the  reading  public  whom  - 

he  so  faithfully  and  competently  served.”  S.N.P.A.  TO  ADVERTISE 

Mr.  Thompson  was  bon.  in  Detroit,  _ 

Nov.  19,  1858,  was  graduated  from  the  Ready  to  Release  6  Months’  Campaign 
Michipn  in  1879  and  re-  Promoting  the  South 

ceived  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 

in  1880.  The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 

It  was  as  a  reporter  for  the  Detroit  Association  will  shortly  release  its  second  ^ 

News  that  he  began  his  career  as  a  news-  advertising  campaig[n  through  Cecil,  ^ 

paper  man.  He  entered  the  service  of  Barreto  &  Cecil,  Richmond  advertising 

the  Associated  Press  in  1892  in  Wash-  agency,  A.  G.  Newmyer,  president,  an-  • 

ington.  During  his  years  of  service  there  nounced  this  week.  _  l-i 

he  gained  and  held  the  friendship  of  Edgar  M.  Foster  of  the  Nashville  ne’ 

high  officials  of  this  government  and  (Tenn.)  Banner  is  in  charge  of  the  S. 

members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  N.  P.  A.  committee  raising  the  adver-  Ai 

In  1902,  he  was  transferred  to  Paris  to  tising  fund  and  placing  the  business.  Cl 
take  charge  of  the  A.  P.  bureau  and  The  drive  will  start  in  about  a  month,  3" 

later  was  given  a  similar  assignment  in  and  continue  five  months,  Mr.  Newmyer  T1 

London.  He  returned  to  the  United  said.  ^  8? 

States  in  1906  and  became  superintendent  The  scheme  followed  by  S.  N.  P.  A.  vn 

of  the  Eastern  Division,  with  headquar-  for  its  co-operative  advertising  campaign 
ters  in  New  York.  provides  that  all  newspaper  members  sub-  f® 

In  1913  he  was  made  superintendent  scribe  $10  for  every  thousand  of  circula- 
at  Washington.  In  the  first  year  of  the  tion  to  defray  expenses  and  also  print  c*"! 
world  war,  because  of  his  unusual  quali-  thirteen  association  advertisements  during 
fications  for  foreign  service,  he  was  sent  the  drive  free  of  charge.  The  object  of  hu 
abroad  and  detailed  to  special  staff  work  the  free  advertisements  is  to  sell  the 
in  Paris,  Rome  and  other  European  South  to  itself. 

capitals.  -  “ 

He  was  with  the  Italian  army  of  Lieut.  HALF  CENT  STAMPS  IN  DEMAND  sq 

Gen.  Cadorna  in  1917  when  the  Austrians,  _ 

reinforced  by  heavy  forces  of  Germans,  3,500,000  of  New  Denomination  Rushed 
broke  through  the  eastern  Italian  front  w— »  Pi.n. 

and  drove  the  Italians  down  from  the  ^  O 

mountains  and  across  the  plains  to  the  So  great  was  the  demand  for  the  new 

Piave  River.  Mr.  Thompson  accom-  one-half  cent  stamps  made  necessary  by  cii 


C.  T.  THOMPSON,  A.  P.  NEWS  EXECU'nVE, 
DEAD  AFTER  33  YEARS’  SERVICE 


The  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation  has  plans  underway  for  a  “Sell¬ 
ing  Indiana”  campaign  which  will  be  con- 
1  in  the  columns  of  the  papers 

A.  M.  Smith,  editor  of  the  Crawford sv^ 
Journal,  is  chairman  of  five  members  ap¬ 
pointed  to  arrange  for  and  manage  the 
campaign,  which  will  emphasize  the 
Robert  E.  Livingston  for  many  years  a  opportunities  for  doing  business  in  the 

_ ■ _  vl.w  „r  .I...  Hoosier  state.  His  associates  are  B.  F. 

_ J _  C— I—  Z _ .  Jr.,  Lawrence,  general  manager  of  the 

recently  told  300  memb^s  of  Mrs.  Nicholas  Indianapolis  Star;  Earle  Coble,  editor  of 
"■  ■■  ”  ■  the  Redkey  Times  Journal;  George  D. 

Lindsay,  publisher  of  the  Marion  Chron¬ 
icle  and  president  of  the  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association ;  and  Arthur  IC 
Remmel,  editor  of  the  Ft.  JVayne  News 
Sentinel. 

,,  _  The  committee  expects  to  adopt  a  pro- 

furnished  by  gram  for  its  work  at  the  coming  annual 
r.  Livingston  outing  of  the  Association  at  West  Baden, 


C.  T.  Thompson 


SHEBOYGAN  (WIS.)  PRESS  NOW  HOUSED 
IN  NEW  $500,000  PLANT 

_ By  JOHN  R.  WOLF _ 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1925 


Are  Delivered  Daily,  All  But  a  Small  Frac¬ 
tion  Into  Responsive  Central  Ohio  Homes 

Constantly  Growing  Public  Favor  Is  Shown  by  Sworn  Govern¬ 
ment  Reports  —  A  Gain  of  33,285,  or  45%,  in  Four  Years 

Government  Circulation  Reports: 

April  1,  1922  .  72,534 

April  1,  1923  .  86,427 

April  1,  1924  .  94,150 

April  1,  1925  - .  105,819 

The  homes  of  these  new  readers  placed  ing.  West  Virginia — on  to  Washington, 
side  by  side  on  40-foot  lots,  would  Pennsylvania,  to  Uniontown  and  over 
PYtpnH  :>^:>  mOpQ  fhe  Allegheny  mountains  to  Cumber- 

land,  Maryland,  and  you  realize  the  host 
Imagine  a  city  street  from  Columbus  to  of  homes  that  four  years  has  added  to 
Zanesville — on  over  the  hills  to  Wheel-  the  Dispatch  clientele. 


Facts  like  these  partially  explain  why, 
by  the  official  advertising  lineage  meas- 
urements  made  by  the  New  York  Eve- 
W ning  Post,  The  Columbus  Dispatch, 
r  among  all  evening  and  Sunday  morn- 

newspapers,  is 

*in  the  WhokllhxFld 


The  $1,500,000.00  New  Home  of  the  Dispatch  Is  Nearing  Completion 


HARVEY  R.  YOUNG 

Advertising  Director 


O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc.,  Representatives 
New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago,  San  Francisco 


ZERBEY  RENEWS  HGHT 
ON  ‘TAX  DODGERS” 


THIS  GROUP  TEACHES  COLLEGE  MEN  NEWSPAPER 

FUNDAMENTALS 


Owner  of  Two  PennsyWania  Dailies 
Attacks  Coal  Land  Assessments 
— Supports  Better  Educa¬ 
tion  Program 


J.  H.  Zerbey,  fighting  Pennsylvania  ed¬ 


itor,  has  a  new  fight  on  his  hands. 

Through  his  newspapers,  the  Pottsville 
Morning  Paper 
and  the  PotlsTt'le 
Ez'cning  RcpuhH- 
can,  he  plans  to 
continue  his  at- 
tax- 

dodging  t)ar- 
who,  because 
low  assess- 

to 

larly 

schools  in  Penn- 

,  „  sylvania’s  coal  re- 

J.  H.  Zesbev 

tfe  thought  he 
had  them  beaten  once,  but  now  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Supreme  Court  has  handed  down 
a  ruling  which  provides  that  assessments 
on  coal  lands  must  be  based  on  the  last 
-sales  price,  no  matter  how  long  ago  the 
sale  took  place. 

In  New  York  this  week  for  the  con¬ 
vention,  Mr.  Zerbey  told  Editc«  &  Pub- 
U.SHER  of  the  renewed  fight  he  now  must 
make  for  the  people  who  read  his  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  had  hoped  to  increase  the  assess¬ 
ments  of  coal  lands  to  $600,000,000.  VV'hat 
we  got  was  about  $200,000,000,”  he  said. 

“But  we  will  fight  to  a  finish.  I  am  no 
demagogue  but  I  believe  in  equity  in 
taxes.  I  l)elieve  that  big  corporations 
should  receive  no  more  consideration  than 
individual  citizens. 

“The  Supreme  Court  ruling  is  absurd, 
in  my  opinion.  Land  worth  billions  to¬ 
day  is  being  assessed  on  the  l)asis  of  a 
sale  made  liundreds  of  years  ago  when 
the  value  was  not  fully  appreciated.” 

.Akin  to  the  Pottsville  publisher’s  fight 
against  tax-dodgers,  is  the  fight,  now 
marking  time,  which  his  newspaper  start¬ 
ed  for  the  better  education  of  the  foreign- 
born  in  his  territory. 

Aligned  against  him,  he  said,  were  the 
saloon  interests,  (loliticians,  the  bulk  of  An  Advisory  Council,  composed  of 
the  lawyers,  and  big  corporation  mana-  some  of  the  leading  retail  merchants  and 
gers.  of  newspaper  representatives,  sponsors 

“We  fought  for  and  finally  saw  started  the  work  of  the  merchandising  section, 
schools  to  educate  foreigners,”  he  said.  They  are  Col.  Michael  Friedsam  of  B. 

“Corporation  attorneys,  however,  took  .Altman  &  Co.,  Jesse  Isidor  Straus  of 
the  matter  to  the  courts  and  it  was  de-  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.;  Horace  A.  Saks, 
cided  the  county  had  no  right  to  devote  Saks  &  Co. ;  Bernard  Gimbel,  Gimbel 
money  for  this  purpose.  Brothers ;  Celsus  P.  Perrie,  James  Me 

“We  tried  to  raise  funds.  Some  in-  Creery  &  Co. ;  Clarkson  Cowl,  James  .A. 
de|)endent  coal  companies  donated  money  Hearn  &  Son,  Inc.;  Joseph  Ullmann,  Jr., 
to  supnort  our  schools,  but  they  found  Joseph  Ullmann,  Inc.;  John  Slater,  J.  & 
themselves  persecuted  by  the  bigger  cor-  J.  Slater;  Franklin  Simon,  Franklin 
iwratioiis."  Simon  &  Co.;  Frank  A.  Munsey,  Frank 

.A.  Munsey  Company;  Louis  Wiley,  A'w 
York  Times;  J.  C.  Dayton,  Eivning 
Journal,  and  J.  F.  Bresnahan,  the  World. 
In  an  article  on  “Bait  in  .Advertising,” 
Southern  Publishers  Declare  Proposed  th?  new  publication  says: 

Change  Would  Upset  Present  Pub-  "AH  advertising  has  its  lure,  but  to  be 
lUhing  Methods  amstructive  the  lure  must  ^  legitim^ate. 

The  test  is  in  the  goods  offered  and  m 
The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  the  sales  methods  behind  the  printed  lure. 
Association  will  strongly  oppose  the  pro-  .Advertising  with  intent  not  to  sell  the 
posed  change  in  the  definition  of  a  stand-  low  priced  article  advertised  but  to 
ard  newsprint  at  the  hearing  to  be  held  create  an  impression  of  big  value  to  get 
before  Judge  McKenzie  Moss,  in  charge  the  customer  into  the  store  and  switch 
of  customs,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  5,  him  to  something  on  which  a  longer 
-A.  G.  Newmyer,  president,  declared  in  a  profit  is  made  is  a  practice  which  this 
statement  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  bureau  will  vigorously  oppose.” 
w-eek.  _  The  magazine  reports  a  movement  to 

"We  belieVe  that  standard  newsprint  establish  greater  accuracy  in  describing 
should  include  all  manner  of  paper  used  the  woods  of  which  furniture  is  made 
in  the  publishing  of  newspapers”,  he  said,  and  invites  furniture  dealers  to  join  it. 
“We  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  the  Gov-  In  an  editorial  headed  “Clean  Hands” 
ernment’s  intention  to  tax  publishers  for  it  reminds  merchants  that  in  complaining 
the  paper  used  by  them,  whether  it  be  of  unfair  practices  among  competitors 
white,  colored,  rotogravure  or  calendered,  they  should  be  sure  their  own  methods 
“Any  change  in  the  present  definition  were  above  reproach. 

would,  we  feel,  upset  the  standard  pub-  _ 

lishing  practices  of  the  Southern  news¬ 
papers,  and  we  will  fight  any  change  Know  journalism  and  advertising  in 
vigorously.  their  world- wide  scope  by  reading  Editca 

“We  will  therefore  be  represented  in  &  Pubusher  “the  newspaper  advocate,” 
Washington  May  5.”  — $4.  per  year. 


A  recent  picture  of  the  faculty  and  student  asMstants  of  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  Top  row, 
left  to  right:  Eiugene  W.  Sharp,  instructor  and  city  editor  of  the  Columbia  Evening  Missourian;  Associate  Professor  Robot 
S.  Mann;  Assistant  Professor  John  H.  Casey;  Professor  Frank  L.  Martin;  Thomas  C.  Morelock,  instructor;  Dean  Walter 
Williams.  Bottom  row,  left  to  right:  .Assistant  Professor  E.  K.  Johnston;  Miss  Sara  Lockwood,  assistant  professor;  E.  A 
Solderstrom,  business  manager  of  the  Columhia  Evening  Missourian;  Horatio  B.  Moore,  instructor;  James  Price,  student  assist, 
ant;  Glenn  Brill,  student  assistant;  Charles  C.  Clayton,  student  assistant. 


ACCURACY”  STRESSES 
TRUTH  IN  ADS 


New  Publication  la  Sponsored  I 
Merchandising  Section  of  New 
York  B.  B.  B. — ^Newspaper 
Men  on  Council 


— This  advertisement  is  one  of  i 
series  app)earing  as  a  full  page  in 
TTAe  inquirer.  Each  advettil^ 
ment  personalizes  a  CincinnMi 
suburb  by  describing  the  type  of 
woman  characteristic  of  this  sub 
urb ;  in  each  advertisement,  too, 
TTAe  inquirer’s  coverage  of  the 
district  is  shown. 


Mrs.  Westwood 

and  her  $35,000  breakfast 


on  Cheviot,  Daytona  and  Urwiler 
Avenues  are  63  homes.  Into  Ab 
same  district  go  50  Daily  Enquirat. 

Such  coverage,  Mr.  Advertiser,  is 
typical  of  the  manner  in  which  Tht 
Daily  Enquirer  blankets  the  buying 
power  of  the  city.  It  is  read  by  the 
family  purchasing  agent — the  wife 
and  mother — at  a  time  when  her 
mind  is  free  frean  all  interests  but 
the  family’s  needs.  And  the  sIk^ 
ping  information  she  gathers  is  acted 
upon,  not  tomorrow,  but  at  once! 
Aren’t  these  facts  worth  weighing? 

R.  J.  BIDWEIi  CO. 

’TNTNATT  SSS? 


OPPOSE  NEWSPRINT  DEFINITION 


Goes  to  the  homey  stays  in  the  home 


TRY  BROOKLYN  FIRST 

BROOKLYN  is  a  compact  home  community  of  2,250,000  consumers, 
easily  reached  through  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Eagle.  A  Billion 
Dollar  Market  with  an  open  purse. 


Y  An  addition^ 
'  to  the  home  of 
the  Eagle  built  in 
1923,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid 
growth  of  Brook* 
lyn’s  leading 
k  Daily  / 


The  Home 


LYN  DAILY 
EAGLE,  one  of 
Greater  New 


GREATER  NEW 
YORK  is  the  greatest 
merchandising  center 
in  the  U.  S.  Success¬ 
ful  merchandisers  fre¬ 
quently  start  their  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  in 
Brookl3m,  a  represent¬ 
ative  compact  unit  of 
New  York  City.  They 
use  Brooklyn  as  a 
testing  ground.  The 
results  of  such  experi¬ 
ments  have  taught  ad¬ 
vertisers  the  way  to 
the  heart  of  New 
York  City — through 
Brooklyn. 


York’s  most  pro-  / 
gressive  Evening  ^ 
k  ning  Papers  //. 


BROOKLYN  has  the 
most  compact  concentra¬ 
tion  of  prosperous  home 
dwellers  of  an^  commu¬ 
nity  in  America. — TRY 
BROOKLYN  FIRST. 


SSOOKX.TH  lutt  tOl  miles  of  water  front  (tS  milos  do- 
Tolopod)  with  187  itesmsUp  piers — Try  Brooklyn  Ylrst. 


pleasure  army  e^oyinp  a  stroll  on 
knd  boardwalk — Ay  Bmklyn  Tint. 


BBOOKLTV— A 
the  new  Coney  1 


BBOOKIiTB — Boronch  Hall— The  only  place  in  Bew 


One  Brooklyn  railroad  terminal  aoeommodates  more 
passenern  tkaa  any  other  terminal  in  TI.  B.  A. 


BROOKLYN.  The  purchasing  power  of 
Brooklyn  is  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  residents  who  occupy  remunera¬ 
tive  positions,  live  largely  in  their  own  homes, 
raise  and  educate  their  children  and  in  the 
normal  course  of  events  Ratify  their  desires 
for  possessions  by  purchasing  great  quantities 
of  merchandise  and  manufactured  products  of 
every  descnjition,  the  Best  of  these  Families 
Read  the  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE. 


>Xeads  Unitad  BUtw  la  bnlldlm 


H# 

/ 


/ 


TO  SHOW  ADVERTISING  CANADA  SEEKS  FREE  TRADE 
ART  AT  HOUSTON  , 


HIGHUGHT  REPORT  CM^  interminably  long  and  tiresome  address. 

CDtTr>lJl?c  reporting  speeches  the  business  of 

iM^LfKcXl  the  newspaper  is  the  separation  of  the 

_  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  in  an  astonish- 

Congressman  Say*  Method  Distorts  l^^ge  number  of  cases  the  task  is 

to  wS'"mf„^'£ 

Daily  Rephes  This  Is  Impos-  wheat,  if  any,  is  found  it  is  likely  to  be 

sible  in  Most  Cases  “blobbed  up,”  as  Representative  Churchill 

_  says,  at  the  head  of  the  article,  where  the 

“Newspapers  pick  out  the  most  pictur-  news  stories  belongs.  As 

esque  of  a  speaker’s  remarks  and  blob  .following  the  tram  of  thought  of  t^ 
them  up  at  the  head  of  an  article,  failing  can  assure  Mr.  Churchill 

to  follow  his  train  of  thought,”  Congress-  ^  actually  done  in  all  cases  in 

man  George  B.  Churchill,  of  Amherst,  'yl’'‘=l*.  speaker  actual  y  has  a  train  of 
Mass.,  told  members  of  the  speaker’s  thought  that  it  is  possible  to  follow  and 
Club  in  Springfield.  Congressman  somewhere. 

Churchill  severely  condemned  the  modern  ,  alleged  failure  of  newspapers  to 

press  for  its  method  of  reporting  speeches,  follow  the  tram  of  thought  m  some  or 
“Reporters  grab  out  one  of  the  high  speeches  has  impressed  Mr. 

lights,”  he  continued,  “which  means  that  Churchill  as  no  compliment  to_  the  public, 
newspapers  do  not  believe  that  people  possible  that  he  is  misteken.  It 

want  to  follow  the  train  of  thought  in  the  oiay  be  a  high  compliment  to  the  intelli- 
speech.  And  if  they  are  correct  it  is  no  ^od  taste  of  the  public  and  no  coin- 

compliment  to  the  public.”  pliment  to  the  speaker.  In_  any  event. 

He  held  that  the  newspaper  report  of  a  newspapers  have  been  reporting  speeches 
speech  should  follow  the  order  of  the  ®'nce  first  the  printed  pages  c^me  from 
speech  as  given,  and  said  that  a  false  idea  f™  press,  and  in  the  course  of  all  those 
nf  the  message  the  speaker  wishes  to  con-  *t  is  likely  that  newspapermen  have 

vey  is  given  by  the  “highlight”  method  developed  a  faculty  of  ^ssing  upon  the 
jf  reporting.  He  suggested,  however,  tnerits  and  news  value  of  public  speeches 
that  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  public  often  right  than  wrong. 


J.  H.  Logeman  Completes  Preparations 
for  Exhibit  to  Be  Held  at  A.  A. 

C.  W.  Convention  May  9-14 
— Many  Types  Shown 


VANDERBILT  RAISES  PRICE 


A  clean  news 


Union 


Prof.  N.  A.  Crawford  Marries 

Prof.  Nelson  Antrim  Crawford  of 
Manhattan.  Kan.,  to  Miss  Muriel 
Shaver  of  Cedarvale,  Kan.,  April  13 
at  St.  Mary’s  Episcopal  church,  Kansas 
City.  Mrs.  Crawford  will  receive 
her  bachelor’s  degree  this  spring  from 
the  department  of  industrial  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  of  which  department  Professor 
Crawford  has  been  head  since  1915.  He 
has  been  issued  a  one-year  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  beginning  May  1,  and  will  become 
assistant  to  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  W.  M.  Jardine  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 


R.^.  ft. 


Publishing  Company  Incorporated 

The  Wynnewood  (Okla.)  Publishing 
Company  has  been  incorporated,  with 
$2,500  capital. 


PthU***- 


»  a 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1925 


Appraising  the  Unit  of 
Buying  Power 


“The  economic  revolution  that  has  taken  place  almost 
unnoticed,  and  apparently  with  increasing  rapidity  in  each 
successive  year  since  the  World  War  is  the  trend  back  to 
a  generally  diffused  small  proprietorship  of  the  productive 
capital  of  the  country.” 


Samuel  McCune  Lindsay 
Professor  of  Social  Legislation,  Columbia  University 
President,  Academy  of  Political  Science 


T 


HERE  is  an  important  corol¬ 
lary  to  Professor  Lindsay’s 
comment  above,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  before  the  Academy  of 
Political  Science  by  Robert 
S.  Binkerd,  Vice  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Relations  of  the  Eastern  Rail¬ 
roads,  to  the  effect  that: 


Public  utility  and  corporate 
enterprises  have  added  §00,000 
stockholders  and  2, §00, 000  bond¬ 
holders  since  IQI8,  and  that  in  the 
same  period  28 ,000,000  savings 
accounts  have  been  added,  nearly 
doubling  the  savings  deposits  of 
the  country. 


There  are  some  1,500,000  families  in  the 
five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York.  Of 
these,  it  is  estimated  that  430,000  constitute 
the  foreign-born  population  of  the  City, 
served  by  some  thirty  daily  papers  with  a 
claimed  circulation  of  1,000,000  copies 
morning  and  evening.  Obviously,  this  rep¬ 
resents  a  buying  unit  entirely  uninfluenced 
by  the  English-speaking  press. 

The  remaining  homes,  somewhat  more 
than  1,000,000  in  number,  represent  the 
bulk  of  buying-power  influenced  by  the 
English-speaking  newspapers.  Nearly 
300,000  of  these  Greater  New  York  homes 
read  The  World  every  morning.  More 
than  420,000  of  them  read  The  World 
every  Sunday — which  means  that  The 
World  Tinto-Gravure  has  more  circula¬ 
tion  directly  in  Greater  New  York  than  the 
Gravure  sections  of  The  Times  and  The 
Herald-Tribune  COMBINED. 


It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  similar  period 
in  the  country’s  history  has  ever  witnessed 
so  revolutionary  a  shifting  of  the  Nation’s 
wealth.  Certainly  no  similar  readjustment 
of  individual  resources  has  ever  had  so  far- 
reaching  an  effect  on  advertising  media,  in 
utterly  dispelling  the  fallacy  of  “class  cov¬ 
erage.” 


The  World’s  circulation  is  concededly 
the  most  evenly  distributed  in  Greater  New 
York.  At  3  cents  per  copy,  it  has  by  many 
thousands  a  greater  City  circulation  than 
either  of  the  two  2-cent  papers  generally 
considered  as  appealing  to  a  clientele  of 
equal  quality. 


It  is  inevitable  that  Greater  New  York 
should  be  profoundly. affected  by  so  sweep¬ 
ing  a  change.  As  the  investment  centre  of 
the  country,  the  absorption  of  securities  has 
entirely  changed  the  status  of  the  New  York 
buying  unit  as  represented  by  the  average 
family. 


The  anomaly  of  a  higher-priced  news¬ 
paper  also  standing  first  in  City  circulation 
(except  a  tabloid)  would  seem  not  only  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Professor  Lindsay’s 
statement,  but  likewise  to  establish  the  fact 
that,  unit  for  unit  in  Greater  New  York, 
the  buying  power  remains  about  the  same; 
and  that  the  important  consideration,  after 
all,  is  in  the  intensity  of  home  coverage,  in 
which  The  World  remains  unchallenged. 


DAILY 

348,148 


SUNDAY 

581,660 


EVENING 

310,%7 


ill  t 
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Twenty-four 
New  Clients— 

Since  the  1924  A.  N.  P.  A.  Convention 

proving  that 

NEW  YORK  WORLD  NEWS  SERVICE 

furnishes 

Exclusive  News,  Efficiently  Supplied 

Every  Newspaper  s  Needs  can  be  met  through  The  World’s  vast  news 
gathering  and  distributing  facilities.  Approximately  $1,000,000  is  spent 
by  The  World  each  year  for  editorial  and  managerial  direction  in 
gathering  news  and  providing  features. 

Why  Not  Build  Up  Your  Paper  by  Using 
This  Million  DoDars’  Worth  of  Brains 


FOUR  SPECIAL  SERVICES  AT  YOUR  COMMAND 

1.  Printing  Telegraph  or  regular  Morse  Private  Leased  wires,  operating  from 
6  P.  M.  to  2  A.  M.  nightly,  covering  exclusive  cables,  financial,  sports,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  domestic  news; 

2.  Complete  or  limited  query  service,  tolls  collect,  by  telegraph; 

3.  Sunday  Advance  News,  by  mail,  including  exclusive  domestic  and  foreign 
news  feature  articles ; 

4.  Special  assignments  on  New  York  City  news,  handled  by  experienced  and 
reliable  staff  writers. 


IT  rite,  W  ire.,  or  C  all  on 

R.  E.  MOYER 

Manager  New  York  World  News  Service 


At  the  Convention,  Room  123,  Waldorf-Astoria 


In  The  World  Offices,  Room  1110,  Pulitzer  Bldg., 
63  Park  Row,  New  York 
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NEW  RUUNG  ON  OFFICIAL  “PRIVILEGE” 
BY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COURT 


i* 


.1  Appellate  Judge  Reverses  Senator  Who  Wished  to  Bar  as 
(  Evidence  Press  Reports  of  His  Speech  in  Action  He 
Brought  After  a  Reply  to  It  was  Published 


By  Charlton  Wright 

Anew  point  of  libel  law  applicable  continued  under  the  Act  of  March  8,  Cj!  and  COTHRAN/jrdul  nrt  rarticTMte! 
trk  tif>urcrkarv>rc  tn  1924.  XXXIII  Stat.  18.19. 


proposition  that  one,  in  an  honest  effort 
to  defend  himself  from  a  charge,  if  it 
is  done  without  malice,  may  make  state¬ 
ments  that  would  otherwise  be  slander¬ 
ous  and  then  go  free  because  his  reply 
is  entitled  to  a  privilege.  17  R.C.L.,  pg. 
364-365. 

The  order  striking  out  the  allegations 
from  the  answers  is  overruled  and  re¬ 
versed. 

Watts  and  Marion,  JJ.  concur.  Gary, 


TRADE  COMMISSION 
CHANGES  POUCY 


‘Ceaac  and  DesUt”  Orders  Not  to  Be 
Used  If  Settlement  Can  Be  Made 
by  Stipulation— Other 
Departures 


favorably  to  newspapers  appears  to  1924,  XXXIII  Stat.  1839. 

|ij^  have  been  developed  by  the  decision  last  “Defendants  each  undertook  to  set  up 
■■  week  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  by  way  of  privilege  and  justification,  as 
^  \l  Carolina  in  the  case  of  T.  C.  Duncan  well  as  in  mitigation.  Case  f  f.  39,  78,  90, 
Ed  vs.  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record  and  in  substance  that  the  plaintiff  had  in  a 


3,500  HOUSEWIVES  AID  PAPER 


Less  disturbance  of  business  and  greater 
efficiency  in  procedure  are  foreshadowed 
as  results  of  a  new  ruling  adoptd  by  a 
majqrty  vote  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  changes  in  policy  are  as  follows: 
(1)  No  complaints  redressible  in  the 
courts  will  be  entertained  hereafter  unless 
the  public  interest  is  substantially  in¬ 
volved.  (2)  When  the  persons  involved 


E.  W.  Robertson.  A  suit  alleging  libel  speech  in  the  Senate  on  the  morning  of  Answer  Questionnaires  for  Milwaukee 
!  and  asking  damages  was  brought  against  March  11,  made  a  malicious  and  de-  Journal’s  Merchandising  Bureau 

'  the  Record  and  Mr.  Robertson  because  famatory  attack  upon  each  of  the  re- 
i  of  the  publication  of  a  letter  written  to  spective  defendants.  To  get  the  information  on  which  its  are  willing,  cases  against  them  will  be 

Mr.  Robertson  by  State  Senator  Dun-  “The  nature  of  the  attack  is  set  forth  Consumer  Analyses  are  based,  the  Mer- 

can,  following  the  delivery  of  a  speech  and  contained  in  an  account  added  to  chandising  and  Research  Bureau  of  the 

by  the  latter  before  the  State  Senate,  the  answer  of  the  defendant  Robertson,  Milwaukee  Journal  each  year  mails 

The  speech  is  characterized  by  R.  Bx  A.,  Case,  f  f.  47-66,  which  he  states  questionnaires  to  10,000  housewives  in 

Charlton  Wright,  editor  and  publisher  -js  a  fair  and  substantially  accurate  re-  the  metropolitan  district  of  Milwaukee, 
of  the  Record,  as  “defamatory.”  port.’  according  to  a  recent  announcement. 

In  answer  to  the  summons  and  com-  “in  this  connection  we  would  call  the  These  names,  sejected  at  random  from 


settled  by  stipulation.  The  procedure  of 
formal  complaint,  answer,  hearing,  and 
formal  order  to  “cease  and  desist,”  will 
not  be  used  unless  the  Commission  decides 
that  the  circumstances  are  such  that  the 
public  interest  requires  this  procedure. 
(3)  A  hearing  will  be  granted  all  re- 


L-;  plaint,  both  the  paper  and  Mr.  Robert-  Court’s  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  each  of  the  1,700  pages  of  the  city  di-  sp^dents  prior  ^to  issuMce^f^com^aint. 
son  set  up  as  a  defense  the  speech  made  the  matter  which  plaintiff  charges  as  rectory,  resulted  this  year  in  3,500  com- 
by  Senator  Duncan  and  published  in  Hbelous  was  published  on  the  afternoon  pletely  answered  questionnaires  being 
the  Record  and  other  papers.  The  of  March  11,  1924,  there  had  been  and  returned  personally  to  the  office  of  the 
Senator’s  attorney  moved  to  strike  out  could  necessarily  have  been  no  publica-  Merchandising  Bureau.  Here  each  ques- 


The  old  procedure  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  required  it  to  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  public  prosecution  on 
the  one  hand,  when  the  method  of 


illegality,  or  abandonment  of  its  contem¬ 
plated  proceedings  on  the  other  hand. 
Under  the  new  procedure  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  it  is  expected,  will  be  permitted  to 
take  a  more  liberal  and  constructive  at¬ 
titude  toward  business  and  at  the  same 


.\t  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  out  of 
1,197  proceedings  only  635 — a  little  over 
one-half — had  resulted  in  orders  to  cease 
and  desist.  At  least  one-third  of  the 


this  defense  on  the  ground  that  the  tion  of  the  speech  of  the  plaintiff,  ex-  tionnaire  is  carefully  checked  by  experts  fofpofation  or  finn  were  only  of  doubtful 

i  1  Senator,  enjoying  legislative  immunity,  cept  such  as  should  be  published  the  of  the  bureau  before  it  is  accepted.  In  '  <  v  nr  a  n  nnmpnt  n  its  mntPtn. 

1^  was  privileged  to  make  the  speech  and  same  afternoon  and  in  the  same  paper,  order  to  get  the  co-operation  of  house- 

Tp:  that  the  defendants  had  no  redress.  The  (Columbia  Record),  and  a  reference  to  wives  in  filling  out  and  returning  ques- 

circuit  court  sustained  this  point  and  the  same  shows  a  very  short,  imperfect  tionnaires  in  person,  the  bureau  gives  to 

the  defendants  appealed  to  the  Supreme  and  garbled  account  of  the  speech  of  the  each  housewife  who  returns  an  accept- 

5|‘  Court,  which  decided  in  their  favor.  plaintiff  Duncan,  if  Ex.  A.  is  to  be  taken  able  questionnaire,  a  shopping  bag  filled  ^  . 

ijr:  “We  have  been  cited  to  no  such  law  as  a  correct  and  fair  report.  But  Ex.  A.  with  samples  and  full  size  packages  of  *  nf  nf  .-xUtPnrP 

and  we  know  of  none  to  sustain  such  a  is  a  copy  of  what  appeared  in  ‘The  State’  groceries  and  allied  products,  represent-  ,  r  ® 

proposition,’  wrote  Justice  Fraser  in  his  of  the  next  morning;  March  12.”  ing  a  cash  value  of  approximately  $2.50  ilfonSt  L 

opinion.  “Indeed,  there  IS  authority  for  plaintiff-respondent  moved  to  The  1925  consumer  surveys  are  pub-  titude  ^  may  assume  toward^  b^iness 

.  the  proposition  that  one  m  an  ^nest  ^ut  of  the  ai^wers  the  statement  lished  in  4  volumes  to  cover  the  follow-  '  ■  ^  ^ 

IS'  ncfend  himself  from  a  charge,  jhis  motion  was  granted  and  ing  subjects :  Grocery  products ;  candy 

*  if  if  It  IS  done  without  malice,  may  make  defendant  appealed.  The  statements  and  gum ;  cigars,  cigarettes  and  tobacco ; 

statements  would  otl^rwise  ^ere  struck  out  mainly  on  the  ground  musical  instruments;  radio;  automobiles;  _  _  _  _ _ _ 

that  the  speech  of  the  plaintiff  was  made  cosmetics;  clothing;  jewelry;  electrical  proceedings  were  dismissed  b^use  the 

reply  is  emiiiea  lo  a  pnvncgc.  in  Senate  in  the  discharge  of  the  appliances  building  materials ;  and  mis-  charges  entered  were  not  supported  in 

order  striking  out  the  allegations  from  plaintiff  as  a  Senator  and,  cellaneous.  fact 

the  answers  IS  overruled  and  reversed.  t,,erefore,  privileged.  Much  learning  - 

Li  “I  have  _  been  told  by  our  lawyers  has  been  used  and  much  refinement  upon 
■?  that,  notwithstanding  they  themselves  the  question  of  privileged  communica- 
searched  the  authorities  and  had  search  tions,  but  really  it  is  unnecessary  to  con- 
L'j,  made  by  experts  here  and  in  England,  sider  these  refinements,  as  fundamental 
f  and  the  plaintiff’s  lawyers  did  likewise,  principles  are  sufficient.  It  must  be  ob- 
they  could  find  no  case  ‘on  all  fours’  with  served  that  the  plea  of  privileged  com- 
iaj  ours,”  Mr.  Wright  informs  Editor  &  munications  is  a  shield  and  not  a  sword. 

i  Publisher.  “So  that  it  seems,  unless  This  is  not  an  action  against  the  plain¬ 
ly  we  are  all  misinformed,  that  here  is  a  tiff  for  slander,  nor  a  counter-claim,  but 
brand-new  point  of  law  and  a  decision  strictly  a  defense.  In  McLeod  v.  Amer¬ 
ican  Publishing  Company,  126  S.C.,  on 
page  366,  we  find :  “The  cause  and 
manner  of  speaking  the  slander  are  in  all 
cases  proper  to  be  g;iven  in  evidence  in 


I  very  favorable  to  newspapers.” 

Justice  Fraser’s  decision,  which  gives 
the  entire  background  of  the  case, 
follows : 


I  Fraser,  J.  :  The  respondent’s  state-  order  to  guide  the  jury  in  the  assessment 


ment  of  the  case  is  as  follows: 


of  damages. 


and  all  the  cir- 


-v  commenced  by  the  cumstances  of  hearing  the  slander  first 

j  I  plaintiff  against  the  Record  Publishing  published  and  the  manner  of  repeating 
I  Company  and  E.  W.  Robertson  for  libel  Jt  ought  to  be  duly  considered  by  the 
I  in  a  publication  made  by  the  Columbia  jury  in  mitigation  or  in  aggravating 
I  Record  of  a  letter  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  damages.  Easterwood  v.  Quin,  2 
defendant,  Edwin  W.  Robertson,  which  Brev.,  64;  Am.  Dec.  700”;  and  if  it  can 
I  was  furnished  by  said  Robertson  to  the  be  proved  it  should  in  fairness  be 
'  ^‘newspaper  for  publication,  and  published  alleged. 

If!  on  March  11  1924,  during  the  session  There  is  no  claim  that  this  speech  was 
1-;^  the  General  Assembly  of  which  Mr.  made  in  Executive  Session.  The  plain- 
•  ^  Duncan  was  a  member,  being  a  Senator  tiffs  claim,  if  allowed,  would  permit  a 
from  Union  County.  member  of  the  Legislature  in  a  session 

H  “Each  of  the  defendants  answered  the  open  to  the  world,  with  reporter  in  sight, 
complaint,  and  in  addition  to  pleading  to  make  the  most  hurtful  statements 
L  'general  denial,  and  the  truth  of  the  pub-  about  a  private  citizen,  knowing  that  they 
”-_ilication,  pleaded  as  additional  defenses:  would  be  published  to  the  world,  and 

“Privilege,  of  LeguUtor” 

deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  anywhere. 

‘“That  on  the  morning  of  March  11,  Indeed  it  is  claimed  that  a  member  of 
:  ;1924,  ....  the  plaintiff  arose  in  the  the  Legislature  has  the  right  to  let  not 
[|^  Senate  of  South  Carolina  then  sitting,  only  the  legislative  body,  but  his  con- 
■^and  delivered  a  malicious  and  defamatory  stituents  know  what  he  has  said.  That 
jj. speech  concerning  defendant,  of  which  is,  a  legislator  may  say  in  open  session 
Exhibit  A.  hereto  attached  and  made  a  and  for  publication  and  to  his  constituents  ^ 
■  ipart  hereof,  is  a  fair  and  substantially  and  the  world  that  a  certain  man  has 
I  correct  report.’  Sustantially  the  same  confessed  to  him  that  he  (the  private 
Ullegation  is  ipde  by  the  defendant,  citizen)  is  a  thief,  and  if  the  citizen 
If ’Record  Publishing  Co.  denies  the  charge,  the  legislator  may 

;  j  “The  Court  will  observe  that  each  of  bring  suit  against  the  citizen  for  slander. 
Iljthe  defendants  admit  that  the  plaintiff,  in  that  in  his  denial  of  the  charge  the 
I’jj  Duncan,  was  on  March  11,  1924,  a  mem-  citizen  has  accused  the  legislator  of  being 
ijber  of  the  State  Senate  of  South  a  liar  and  the  citizen  is  denied  the  right 
J’jCarolina  from  Union  County,  and  that  to  defend  himself,  by  reason  of  the  doc- 
;1as  such,  he  was  and  had  been  since  trine  of  privileged  communications, 
i!  March,  1923,  a  member  of  the  Canal  We  have  been  cited  to  no  law  and  we 
Commission  provided  by  the  public  .^ct  know  of  none  to  sustain  such  a  propo- 
.^.jof  March  26,  1923,  XXXIII  Stat.  828,  sition.  Indeed  there  is  authoritv  for  the 
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Consistent  Gains  in 

National  Advertising 

in  The 


and  its  constant  selection  by  leading  advertisers  of 
nationally  distributed  products  prove  the  fallacy  of  the 
“one-paper  buy”  argument  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  and 
the  truth  of  the  statement  that 

You  Cannot  Cover  Washington 
Without  The-  Washington  Times 

Its  gain  of  77,341  lines  of  national  advertising  for  the 
whole  of  1924  is  fast  being  matched  by  its  gain  of  60,778 
lines  for  the  first  three  months  of  1925  alone! 

Young,  alert,  progressive,  it  appeals  to  the  young,  alert, 
progressive  reading  element,  the  class  of  population  that 
is  influenced  and  impressed  by  its  advertisements. 

a  LOGAN  PAYNE 
Publisher  and  General  Manager 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

PAYNE,  BURNS  &  SMITH 

247  Park  Avenue  100  Boylston  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BOSTON 

G.  LOGAN  PAYNE  COMPANY 

Tower  Building  Kresge  Building  Times  Building  Security  Building 
CHICAGO  DETROIT  .ST.  LOUIS  LOS  ANGELES 


So  much  for  tur  reporters.  Just  one  more 
word,  if  Mtience  pemiiti,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Mulock.  He  says:  “The  real  reporter  is  not  a 
graduate  of  a  school  of  journalism.”  As  well 
say  the  real  doctor  is  not  a  graduate  of  a 
school  of  medicine,  the  real  lawyer  of  a  law 
school.  He  is  right  in  the  implication  that  a 
school  of  journalism  cannot  make  a  reporter 
out  of  a  candidate  who  is  not  bom  a  reporter; 
wrong  in  the  implication  that  the  school  of 
journalism  cannot  contribue  anything  to  shorten 
the  newspaper  man’s  apprenticeship.  Just  so  1 
used  to  hear  “hard-boiled"  railroad  men  and 
manufacturers  talk  about  schools  of  engineering; 
today  they  won’t  give  a  young  chap  a  job  as 
rodman  unless  he  has  an  engineering  degree. 
The  standards  of  medicine  and  of  law  are 
certainly  higher  in  the  states  where  graduation 
from  a  professional  school  is  a  pre-requisite  to 
practice.  Yet  no  professional  school  ever  made 
a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  an  engineer  or  a  newspaper 
man  out  of  a  man  who  wasn’t  bom  with  the 
precise  combination  of  qualities  which  inevi¬ 
tably  made  him  take  up  that  particular  profession. 
Given  a  young  man  with  the  qualities  which 
through  college  and  give  him  a  couple  of  years 
of  professional  training  in  a  good  school  of 
journalism,  and  he  will  begin  mnning  rings 
around  the  reporter  who  grew  up  from  copy-boy, 
as  soon  as  he  has  got  the  “feel”  of  practical 
experience. 

Let’s  grant  that  the  standards  of  the  schools 
of  journalism  are  not,  on  the  whole,  high 
enough;  that  they  do  not  discriminate  keenly 
enough  between  the  fit  and  the  unlit,  either  at 
matriculation  or  at  graduation.  But  for 
Heaven’s  sake  let’s  not,  as  workers  in  the  one 
industry  whose  sole  function  is  to  instruct  and 
inform,  decry  any  honest  effort  to  instract  and 
inform  our  own  reemits. 

Frank  Parker  STOCKSRtDCE. 
92  Grove  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  PRESS  GROUP  ON 
PACIFIC  COAST 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR 
READERS 


Hal  E.  Host  Named  President  of  Pacific 
Slope  Newspaper  Conference  at 
Meeting  in  Portland,  Ore., 


(Bv  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Portland,  Ore.,  April  19. — Definite  ac 
tion  toward  linking  up  the  newspaper  as- 


Sun  Club  Theatre  Party 

The  Sun  Club,  composed  of  employees 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  gave  a  theatre 
party  Wednesday  night,  April  15.  More 
than  250  persons  attended.  The  play  was 
“Topsy  and  Eva,”  at  the  Sam  Harris 
theatre. 


Flashlights  of  Famous  People 


to  the  newspapers  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  “star**  reporter  not  only  exists,  but 
The  Conference  will  meet  each  year  and  every  good  reporter  has  had  his  moment  of  star- 

outline  tonics  for  the  several  state  asso-  “Once  a  star  always  a  star”  does  not  hold 

ouuine  topics  lor  tne  several  state  asso-  newspaper  work  any  more  than  it  does 

Ciations  and  to  make  recommendations  on  the  stage.  The  greatest  stars  are  the  ones 
for  submission  at  their  conventions  ques-  who  continue,  week  after  week,  year  after  year 
tions  relative  to  the  advancement  of  ‘o  R't  more  news  and  to  write  better  stories  than 
.  j  ,1.  th«  general  run  of  their  fellow-workers.  Victor 

journalism  in  this  district  and  the  pro-  Speer  was  on  the  Buffalo  Express  for,  I  think, 
motion  of  community,  state  and  sectional  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  and  for  every  day 
welfare  period  he  set  such  a  pace  as  a  “star” 

A.  ,1 _ _ _r  A  _  f  j-  reporter  that  today,  if  you  ask  any  Buffalo 

At  the  conclusion  of  two  days  of  dlS-  newspaper  man  who  was  the  greatest  reporter 
cussion  definite  recommendations  were  Buffalo  ever  had  he  will  answer  “Victor  Speer” ; 
adopted.  These  dealt  particularly  with  a  Speer  died  a  dozen  years  ago. 

♦rv  ou A ^^4.1  f  caiTic  dowii  to  Ncw  1  oflc  froiii  up^SUtc  in 

movement  to  S^m  the  adoption  of  more  spring  of  1902.  Up  there  we  young  news- 
uniform  advertising  rates.  A  liberal  ex-  paper  men  heard  of  and  occasionally  saw  the 
change  of  advertising  rate  cards  was  great  ones  of  an  earlier  day,  “stars”  like  Julian 
suggested,  as  well  US  the  publieation  in  tlXS;: 

other  states  of  a  directory,  similar  to  one  ing  the  man  who  threw  a  bomb  at  Russell  Sage 
issued  in  Oregon,  listing  advertising  »*>•!  remembered,  and  not  alone  in  the 
rates,  including  those  of  the  weeklies. 

Schools  of  journalism  were  RSked  to  col-  S0  it  was  natural  that  the  young  reporter 
lect  rate  data  as  complete  as  possible.  seeking  a  foothold  in  the  metropolis  should  ask 
Closer  relationship  with  advertising  >““''8  reporters  to  point  out  the 

_  .  _  •  .R  j./r  ^  A-  1  9  ®  stars  of  the  city  press.  It  was  a  moot  ques- 

agencies,  removal  of  the  differential  be-  tion  among  the  solemn,  wide-eyed  neophytes 
tween  political  and  other  transient  adver-  who  foregathered  at  Mouquin’s,  where  a  carafon 
tising  rates  and  a  uniform  system,  based  ’V"®,  cost  only  fifteen  cents  and  one 

-wv  4.Uxu  ‘clt  like  3  boulevardier  in  the  presence  of  one  s 

Up  the  per-hundred-WOrk  system  of  com-  all-French  carte  du  jour,  as  to  whether 

putation  were  among  other  recommenda-  Sam  Adams  (yes,  the  same  Samuel  Hopkins 
tions.  Forest  conservation  was  made  a  c**  Redding  of  the 

definite  objective.  Kn '  srarMp^rter?‘" 

Eric  W.  Allen,  Colin  V.  Dyment  and  ’^Then,  for  twenty  years  and  more,  I  watched 
George  Turnbull,  all  of  the  University  of  “star”  reporters  develop.  No  one  will 

Oregon  ^k-hnnl  of  Tntirnalism  had  an  ^  imagine,  that  for  many  years  before  he 

uregon  ::^nooi  or  journalism  naa  an  Herbert  Swope  of  the  World 

active  part  in  the  conterence,  which  com-  was  a  star  reporter  in  everything  the  term  im- 
mended  the  work  of  journalism  schools  plies.  Certainly  Lindsay  Denison’s  feat  of 
throughout  the  Pacific  coast  and  pledged  Avenue  explosion  smgle- 

..  “  .  .  .  >  1-  L  L  u  1  handed  and  writing  seven  solid  nonpareil  col- 

itS  support  to  establish  such  schools  as  unms  of  “story”  for  the  Sun  put  him  into  the 
graduate  institutions.  ’’star”  class,  as  did  Will  Irwin’s  astounding 

Fred  W.  Kennedy,  head  of  the  Uni-  description  of  “The  City  ^at  Was,”  dash^  off 

t™-  white  heat  while  San  Francisco  burned  and 

versity  of  \Vashington  School  of  Jour-  jnj  wires  were  down.  To  be  a  “star” 

nalism,  called  attention  to  the  willingness  reporter  meant— and  means — something  more 
of  new'spapers  to  boost  for  home  products  l>eing  a  leg-man;  be  must  know  how  to 

and  held  that  the  home  industries  should  the  Scriptures  inform  US,  differeth 

depend  more  on  paid  advertising  instead  from  another  in  glory.  It  would  be  futile  to 

of  expecting  publicity  for  nothing.  attempt  to  grade  the  “star”  reporters  I  have 


(liUUlUiCf 


hi  fn^iy 


Probably 

JoeMitchell  Chappie  k  nows  per¬ 
sonally  more  famous  people 
than  any  other  man  in  the 
world.— It.  iNta  Mr  M.  Pirii  MkiH 


Missouri  A.  P.  Editors  Organize 

•The  Missouri  Associated  Press  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  was  formed  April  15, 
by  editors  and  Associated  Press  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  object  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  according  to  the  officials  is  to 
provide  closer  co-operation  between  pub¬ 
lisher  members  of  the  Associated  Press. 
J.  B.  Jeffries  of  the  Hannibal  Courier 
Post  was  elected  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  Ralph  H.  Heppe,  Kansas  City 
correspondent  for  the  Associated  Press 
was  elected  secretary. 


JOE  MITCHELL  CHAPPLE 

"The  Attic" 


Waldorf-Astoria 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1925 


marked  change 


has  taken  place  in  the  morning  newspaper  situa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  since  last  year’s  gathering  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  this  city. 


The  past  year  has  seen  the  most  successful 
newspaper  consolidation  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  achieved  the  unparalelled  record  of  retaining 
both  circulations  entire  on  week-days,  and  on 
Sundays  its  circulation  is  now  larger  than  the 
combined  circulations  of  both  newspapers  before 
consolidation. 


In  New  York's  Suburban  Zone 
The  New  York  Herald  T ribune 
has  a  larger  week-day  circu¬ 
lation  than  any  morning  news¬ 
paper. 

Its  circulation  is  increasing  purely  on  the 
merits  of  its  completeness  as  a  newspaper,  its  well 
edited  news  and  the  variety  and  unequalled 
excellence  of  its  features.  It  employs  no  can¬ 
vassers.  It  offers  no  premiums. 


®he  New  Herald  Sfribnae 

Net  paid  circulation  exceeds  270,000  on  week-days 
Net  paid  circulation  exceeds  300,000  on  Sundays 
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ACTIVE  CIVIC  PROGRAM 
OUTLINED  BY  AD  CLUB 

Group  at  SalUsaw,  Olda.,  Point*  Way 
for  Larger  Organisation  with  It* 
Ambitiou*  Schedule  for 
!  the  Year 


Ray  O.  Weems,  secretary  of  the  Salli- 
!  saw  (Okla.)  Advertising  Club,  claims 
his  club  has  outlined  the  most  active  civic 
program  in  its  history  for  this  year. 

’  The  outline  of  the  program  was  given 
out  this  week  by  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World’s  headquarters 
as  an  example  to  larger  organizations. 

This  outline  follows: 

i  1st — Building  of  County  Fair. 
^  Through  our  efforts  a  bill  passed  the 
present  legislature  creating  substantial 
fund  for  starting  this  worthy  project  and 
its  success  is  assured. 

2nd — Securing  change  in  telephone 
system  here.  We  have  old  style  “ring¬ 
ing”  system  and  want  the  modern  com¬ 
mon  battery  system.  Preliminary  steps 
I  already  taken  and  we  will  get  it  within 
a  very  few  months. 

3rd — Building  of  combined  tourist  and 
city  park.  City  has  none  whatever  and 
are  located  on  .Albert  Pike  Highway 
connecting  Hot  Springs,  Arkansas  and 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  Substantial 
progress  made  and  Parks  will  be  com¬ 
plete  by  the  time  tourist  travel  starts. 

4th — Full  cooperation  and  organization 
of  Sequoyah  Count  unit  of  Eastern  Ok¬ 
lahoma  Playgrounds  Association,  organ¬ 
ized  to  attract  tourists  and  summer 
visitors  to  this  section  of  Oklahoma. 
Thousands  of  tourists  pass  through  east¬ 
ern  Oklahoma  enroute  to  northern  and 
western  resorts,  who  can  and  will  be  at¬ 
tracted  to  our  own  State  if  the  plans  go 
through — and  they  will. 

5th — Sponsored  the  organization  of  the 
Sallisaw  Country  Club  in  February,  and 
a  nine  hole  course  is  now  being  built  and 
T  rapidly  pushed  to  completion. 

6th — Sponsoring  monthly  trades  days 
in  Sallisaw,  and  now  have  tentative  plans 
made  for  offering  large  sum  in  gold  as 
capital  prizes  this  fall,  done  to  encour¬ 
age  more  trade  in  Sallisaw.  Very  popu¬ 
lar  plan. 

7th — Offering  prizes  for  greatest  pro¬ 
duction  on  one  acre  tracts,  and  on  vari¬ 
ous  other  projects  to  build  up  interest  in 
agriculture  and  live  stock  industry.  Ini¬ 
tiated  plan  in  1924  with  splendid  results. 
Plan  is  being  copied  by  many  other 
counties.  Farmers  and  stock  men  much 
enthused  over  the  plan.  We  will  make 
it  a  permanent  plan. 

WRITERS  ELECT  SUYDAM 

•  Named  President  of  Overseas  Group  at 
Washington  Dinner 

;  '  Overseas  Writers,  a  group  of  Wash- 
;  i  ington  correspondents  who  have  served 
I  in  foreign  countries,  gave  a  luncheon  in 
'  honor  of  Tsuneo 
'  Matsudaira,  the 
new  ambassador 
L  from  Japan,  at 
‘  I  the  Hamilton 
’  Hotel  Friday, 

April  17.  Mr. 

[  Sawada,  counsel- 
;  or  of  the  em- 

■  bassy,  was  an- 

i  -  other  guest, 
u,  After  the 

■  luncheon,  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  was 

.  held  at  which  the 
'  following  officers 
1  were  elected  for 
!  the  coming  year : 

■  president,  Henry  Suydam  of  the  Brook- 
I  lyn  Eagle;  secretary,  Lewis  Wood  of  the 
h  New  York  Times;  treasurer,  .\rthur  J. 
j  Sinnott  of  the  Newark  Evening  News; 
[  executive  committee,  J.  Fred  Essary  of 

•  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Charles  G.  Ross  of 

*  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  William 
Hard  of  Current  News  Features. 


South  Carolina  Paper  Suspends 

,  The  Abbeyznlle  (S.  C.)  Evening  Medi- 
I  um  has  suspended  publication. 


This  party  of  school  girls  and  boys,  winners  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph’s  Bird  House  Club  contest,  were  taken 
on  a  four-day,  chaperoned  tour  of  Washington  by  the  newspaper.  The  party  was  photographed  on  the  steps  of  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital. 

The  boys  of  the  club  build  bird  houses  in  competition,  while  the  girls  make  dresses  or  aprons.  This  year  almost  6,000 
boxes  were  submitted  to  the  judges  and  as  many  garments  were  turned  in.  This  was  the  third  visit  made  to  the  National  Capitol 
by  as  many  different  parties.  This  year  the  bird  houses  were  given  to  Walter  Reed  hospital,  where  more  than  1,000  former 
service  men  are  under  treatment.  Each  bird  house  carried  a  specially  made  plate  which  read,  “To  Our  Service  Men  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  From  the  Bird  House  Club  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph.  Forty  boys  and  girls  made  the  trip. 


SYNDICATE  HANDLED 
OIL  CASE  PUBLICITY 


Mat  Handout  Sent  to  Editors  by  Inter- 
Ocean  Syndicate,  Chicago— West¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Union  Failed 
to  Indicate  Source 


The  Inter-Ocean  Syndicate,  165  East 
Ontario  street,  Chicago,  was  revealed  this 
week  as  responsible  for  the  publicity 
handout  sent  to  editors  anonymously  for 
defendants  in  the  Teapot  Dome  oil  case 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Eitor  &  Publisher  last  week  exposed 
an  example  of  the  publicity  the  syndicate 
is  attempting  to  have  published. 

The  publicity  was  sent  out  in  envelopes 
marked  “From  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  210  South  Desplaincs  street, 
Chicago,  Ill.” 

M.  H.  McMillen.  manager  of  the 
W.  N.  U.  Chicago  Office  explained  this 
was  a  mistake,  and  also  declared  that 
through  error  the  source  of  the  publicity 
material  was  not  printed  on  the  proofs 
sent  with  the  mats  of  the  handout.  The 
W.  N.  U.,  he  said,  merely  acted  as  mat 
manufacturer  for  the  Inter-Ocean  Syndi¬ 
cate.  H.  H.  Fish  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  pres¬ 
ident,  is  investigating  the  error. 

The  Inter-Ocean  Syndicate  is  a  group 
of  newspaper  men  who  prepare  a 
service  and  offer  it  to  newspapers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Chicago  correspondent  of 
Editor  &  Pubusher. 

•  Walter  Noble  Burns  is  head  of  the 
Syndicate,  but  attempts  to  reach  him 
for  a  statement  on  the  Teapot  Dome  pub¬ 
licity  were  unavailing. 

I.  D.  Bollinger  of  Vanderhoof  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  said  that  he  acted  as 
auditor  for  the  Inter-Ocean  Syndicate, 
but  that  this  was  the  only  way  the  two 
were  associated.  He  said  the  agency  did 
not  handle  the  Sinclair  oil  account  and 
neither  did  the  Inter-Ocean.  He  said  the 
syndicate  handles  copy  for  association  and 
fraternal  orders. 


JOURNAL-POST 

Kansas  City’s  Only  Gravure 

Dominating  the  rich  Kansas  City  territory,  200 
miles  in  every  direction. 


GRAVURE  RATES 

Page  . 

. $1,100 

%  page  . 

.  565 

One  insertion,  per 

line . 70 

13  insertions  . . 

. 65 

26  insertions  . . 

. 60 

Minimum  space. 

28  lines. 

Forms  close  IS  day* 
date. 

in  advance  of  publication 

Photograph*  or  drawinfs  mu*t  be  forwarded  with 
copy.  No  detignaled  location. 

Page  tise,  IS  inches 
1,960  lines  per  page. 

wide  by  20  incbe*  deep. 

Printed  in  the  Journal-Post  plant  by  the  Alco-Gravure,  Inc. 

Every  Member  of  the  Family  Reads  Gravure 

Merchandising  Cooperation 
VERREE  &  CONKLIN 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY  DETR(HT  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  2St  1925 


Ludlow  gives  us  high  qucdity  print 
at  low  page  cost  says  Jeffress 


A.L.  •TOCRTON,  VieK*^ni»ie«NT 


(Hresnaboro  Bailg 


^UBLISNSO  BY  OBCINBBORO  NKWB  COMPANY 


GREENSBORO,  N.  C.,  March  28,  1925. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co., 
2032  Clybourn  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


We  have  been  using  Ludlow  machines  for  several  years  in 
our  Composing  Room,  and  the  results  which  we  have  obtained  have 
been  very  highly  satisfactory.  The  matrices  have  stood  up  well 
euid  we  have  had  to  make  no  additioneJ.  piarchases  on  account  of 
worn  matrices,  as  the  ones  in  use  today  are  in  as  good  condition 
as  when  first  purchased.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
our  composing  room  men  are  also  well  satisfied  with  the  Ludlow 
because  they  are  working  with  new  clesin  material  all  the  time 
and  have  never  rim  out  of  type.  Having  an  abundance  of  type 
capacity  always  available  has  enabled  us  to  handle  an  increased 
number  of  pages,  or  a  specially  large  Sunday  edition  or  some 
other  features  at  a  very  low  cost  and  with  no  lack  of  material* 


The  comparison  of  our  page  costs,  exclusive  of  proof¬ 
reading  shows  as  follows; 


1922  we  printed  6432  pages  at  an  average  cost 
of  $7.44  per  page  for  Composing  Room. 

1923  we  printed  7578  pages  at  an  average  cost 
of  $7.02  per  page  for  Composing  Room. 

1924  we  printed  7914  pages  at  an  average  cost 
of  $6.92  per  page  for  Composing  Room. 


One  of  the  features  which  especially  appeals  to  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  is  the  fact  that  the  use  of  Ludlow  type  in  their  ads 
means  that  they  always  get  good  printing.  Some  of  the  most 
attractive  faces  will  not  stand  up  very  long  in  ordinary  type, 
but  always  printing  excellently  from  a  Ludlow  cast,  because  new 
type  is  always  available  by  use  of  the  Ludlow  matrices.  Recent¬ 
ly  we  installed  at  the  request  of  sm  advertiser,  a  new  series 
of  type  which  your  Company  has 'just  recently  cut,  and  we  enclose 
some  samples  of  advertising  wherd  this  new  type  is  used.  You 
will  note  the  excellent  printing  qualities  obtained  and  the 
advertiser  is  greatly  pleased. 


Our  plant  is  open  for  inspection  by  printers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  at  any  time,  and  we  ar'e  always  glad  for  them  to  see 
first-hand  what  the  Ludlow  has  meant  to  the  Greensboro  Daily  News, 


Very  truly  yours. 


GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS 


-EBJ:C 


0  DAILY  NEWS 
Manager 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co.  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 


San  Francisco:  Hearst  Building,  5  Third  Street 
Boston:  Cummings  Building,  261  Franklin  Street 


New  York:  World  Building,  63  Park  Row 
Atlanta:  Palmer  Building,  41  Marietta  Street 
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NEW  STUDENT  PAPER  AT 
U.  OF  MICHIGAN 


NEW  COAST  ALLIANCE 


KimbaU'Mogenaen  Company  Rapreaent* 

ing  Allie<l  Newspaper*,  Inc.,  There 

Allied  Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishers’ 
representatives,  has  appointed  the  Kim¬ 
ball- Mogensen  Company  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Allied  Pacific  Coast  offices  under 
the  direct  charge  of  Mr.  M.  C  Mogensen 
whose  headquarters  are  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Mogensen  is  one  of  the  best  known 
advertising  salesmen  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Kim- 
ball-Mogensen  Company  which  maintains 
Pacific  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle 
as  well  as  San  Francisco.  The  Los 
Angeles  office  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  Paul 
A.  West  and  Mr.  B.  N.  Hutchinson  has 
charge  of  the  northwest  territory  with 
branch  offices  in  Seattle. 

The  Kimball-Mogensen  Company  main¬ 
tains  one  of  the  largest  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  organizations  in  the  west,  repre¬ 
senting  23  California  newspapers  as  well 
as  the  New  York  World,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  papers  in  Arizona,  Utah, 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Under  the  arrangement  just  consum¬ 
mated  between  Allied  Newspapers,  Inc., 
and  the  Kimball-Mogensen  Company, 
Mr.  Mogensen  will  represent  the  entire 
Allied  list  in  that  field.  This  list  of 
papers  includes  the  Dallas  Dispatch,  the 
Racine  Thnes-Call  and  the  following 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers:  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Cleveland  Press,  Cincinnati  Post, 
Birmingham  Post,  San  Diego  Sun,  San 
Francisco  Daily  News,  Denver  Express, 
Washington  Daily  News,  Evanszille 
Press,  Indianapolis  Times,  Terre  Haute 
Post,  Kentucky  Post,  Baltimore  Post, 
Albuquerque  Tribune,  Akron  Times- 
Press,  Columbus  Citicen,  Toledo  News- 
Bee,  Youngstown  Telegram,  Oklahoma 
Netvs,  Memphis  Press,  Knoxville  News, 
El  Paso  Post,  Fort  Worth  Press  and 
Houston  Press. 


Newspaper  Publishers  Aid  in  Printing 
The  Michigan  Journalist,  Journal¬ 
ism  School  Laboratory 
Product 


SONGS  OF  THE  CRAFT 

(lyritten  ExcUititely  for  Edito*  &  Publishes) 

IN  RETROSPECT 
By  Henry  Edward  Warner 

One  time  there  was  a  little  kid 

Who  had  a  dream — a  dream  of  power! 

He  used  to  spend  his  idle  hour 
Planning  great  castles;  ...  as  he  did 

Somehow  he  grew  .  .  .  somehow  he  seemed 

Really  to  build  the  things  he  dreamed. 

Not  power  of  tyranny!  ...  he  knew 
A  finer  power,  a  subtler  force! 

His  thoughts  ran  on  a  higher  course— 

A  course  cut  straight,  and  smooth,  and  true! 

He  led  a  people,  soothed  distress. 

All  with  his  little  printing  press! 

He  set  the  type,  he  locked  the  forms. 

He  worked  his  press  with  hopes  as  high 
As  any  flame  that  lit  the  sky ! 

He  had  that  inborn  sense  that  warms 
The  best  in  Man,  that  brings  to  live 
The  most  ambition  has  to  give! 

But  that  was  Yesterday!  And  now 

Where  are  the  dreams  of  Yesterday? 

Where  is  the  mantle  faUen  away? 

What  laurels  crown  the  Dreamer’s  brow? 

Can  Time  recall  achievement  fled?  .  .  . 

A  rose  breathe  fragrance,  that  is  dead? 

What  bootless  drift!  ...  As  well  confess 
The  dreams  of  Youth  die  unachieved! 

But  to  have  hoped,  to  have  believed. 

Just  to  have  run  that  little  press 
Was  an  attempt  to  touch  a  star. 

Regardless  what  hope’s  failures  are. 


By  Edward  Thornton  Ingle 

A  new  publication,  The  Michigan 
Journalist,  has  been  launched  as  a  labora¬ 
tory  product  by  the  L'niversity  of  Mich¬ 
igan  Deiwrtment  of  Journalism. 

The  new  paper,  which  is  regular  news¬ 
paper  size  and  runs  but  four  pages,  is 
iteing  printed  voluntarily  by  Michigan 
newspaper  publishers,  the  paper  and 
printing  being  donated  by  them.  The 
fir.st  issue  of  1,000  copies  was  printed 
March  31,  by  the  Port  Huron  Times- 
Herald.  Tlie  editor  of  the  Times-Herald 
is  E.  J.  Ottaway.  The  second  issue, 
printed  April  6,  was  printed  by  the 
Ou^osso  Argus-Press,  J.  E.  Campbell, 
editor.  The  third  issue  was  run  off  by 
the  Trenton  Times,  weekly,  of  which 
W.  F.  Sanders,  is  publisher. 

Others  who  will  publish  the  Journalist 
are  as  follows  *  .  " 


_ _  _  Joseph  Wedda,  Detroit 

Polish  Daily  Herald;  Norman  H.  Hill, 

Sault  St.  Marie  News;  .\.  L.  Miller 
Battle  Creek  Enquirer  &  News;  Stuart 
H.  Perry,  Adrian  Telegram;  and  C.  H. 

McKinley,  Ann  Arbor  Times  News. 

In  its  leading  editorial  the  editors 
wrote,  “It  is  the  opinion  of  the  students 
who  ^ited  this  paper  that  there  is  room 
and  perhaps  ne^  for  an  organ  which 
will  frankly  arouse  discussion  on  im¬ 
portant  campus  issues.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whether 
the  paper  is  to  continue  depends  upon  the 
response  of  both  the  students  in  the  cur¬ 
ricula  in  journalism  and  the  students  on 
the  campus.  To  give  the  experiment  a 
fair  trial,  seven  issues  have  been  assured 
by  interested  editors  over  the  state.  If 
there  is  a  need  for  the  paper,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  hearty  response,  and 
the  paper  should  then  become  .self-sup¬ 
porting”  .  _  __  - 

The  University  of  Michigan  has  never  leading  editorial  of  the  first  issue  is 
looked  favorably  upon  the  laboratory  .pertinent.  It  says:  “Its  relationship  to 
idea  in  its  teaching  of  journalism.  The  other  campus  publications  is  peculiar, 
training  of  newspaper  men  has  been  al-  The  various  student  editors  deemed  it 
most  wholly  academic.  The  courses  have  wise  to  give  a  prominent  head  to  edi- 
been  thoroughly  cultural,  tending  to  torials.  So  it  was  decided  to  restrict  the 
equip  the  student  with  an  academic  back-  use  of  italic  type  to  editorials,  using  only 
ground  rather  than  hoping  to  send  him  straight  type  for  feature  and  news  ar- 
out  a  finished  reporter.  tides.  Since  features,  news  and  editor- 

The  Michigan  Journalist  however,  does  ials  will  appear  together  on  the  same 
not  contradict  the  principles  laid  by  the  pages,  this  explanation  should  serve  to 
founders  of  the  curricula.  It  does  not  aid  the  reader  in  distinguishing  the  ar- 
attempt.  to  compete  with  the  Michigan  tide  before  reading  is  begun.” 

Daily,  the  student  newspaper,  edited  by  Each  article  is  signed  by  the  initial 
students  and  supervised  by  a  board  of  of  the  writer, 
publications,  unidentified  with  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism. 

The  Journalist  affords  a  laboratory 
without  causing  any  radical  departures 
from  the  original  plan  set  by  the  father 
of  the  journalism  idea.  Dr.  F.  N.  Scott, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and  U.  of  Kansas  Journalism  Classes 

Journalism.  Prof.  Scott  is  an  institution  ^  j 

nt  luicnififRii  •'  •e  ' 

He  conceived  and  taught  the  first  (^an.)  Beacon  and  former  governor  of 
course  in  journalism  in  America.  That  Kansas,  addressed  the  classes  in  journal- 
was  in  1890.  Since  then  courses  in  ism  at  the  University  of  Kansas  on  April 
journalism  have  been  taught  continuously  addressed  the  student 

Rt  AiiciHRsn 

The  man  responsible  for  the  Michigan  an  all-university  convocation  dur- 

Journalist  is  Wesley  H.  Maurer,  instruc-  'ng  his  visit. 

tor  in  journalism,  a  graduate  of  the  Mr.  Allen  was  the  twelfth  speaker  in 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  University  department  of  journalism  lecture 

of  Missouri,  and  previous  to  his  arrival 

in  Ann  Arbor  last  autumn,  city  editor  prominent  edi  ors  and 

of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  Evening  Ledger.  newspaper  advertismg  men  take  part. 

Mr.  Maurer  became  acquainted  with  These  lectures  are  a  part  of  the  program 
Michigan  ^tors  at  the  annual  meeting  arranged  for  the  year  by  the  department 
of  the  University  Press  Association  last  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to 
autumn  in  Ann  Arbor.  come  in  contact  with  men  actively  engaged 

Following  the  meeting,^  Mr.  Maurer  jn  the  newspaper  profession, 
wrote  to  a  number  of  Michigan  editors  Among  tire  speakers  yet  to  appear  are: 
and  asked  if  they  would  print  one  issue  Wiliam  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Em- 
of  a  newspaper  to  be  edited  by  the  stu-  poria  Gazette;  Joe  Nickell,  telegraph 
dents  in  journalism.  Seven  of  the  ten  editor  of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital; 
asked  immediately  offered  their  services.  Herbert  Canvaness,  publisher  of  the 
Since  that  time,  another  has  offered.  Chanute  Tribute;  (^rge  Husser,  man- 
Others  wrote  commending  the  plan,  ager  of  the  Kansas  City  Better  Business 
and  although  several  said  that  they  Bureau;  Charles  Sweet,  of  the  Capper 
would  be  unable  to  co-operate  this  year.  Publications;  Drew  McLaughlin,  editor 
offered  their  services  for  a  later  time.  of  the  Paola  Republican ;  W.  Y.  Morgan, 
Several  departures  have  been  attempted  editor  of  the  Hutchinson  News. 


Tee”  Time- 

Time  for  you  to 
whip  the  old  drive 


fA  few  days  in  the  open  dispels  the  cob¬ 
webs  and  if  we  could  talk  to  you  personally 
at  the  nineteenth  hole,  we  honestly  believe 
that  we  could  convince  you  that  Paterson 
offers  an  ideal  market  for  a  "try-out"  cam¬ 
paign  of  any  meritorious  article. 

Its  1,200  industrial  establishments,  2,659 
retail  outlets  for  advertised  goods  and 
63,879  people  engaged  in  gainful  oc¬ 
cupations,  with  over  $63,000,000  in  bank  de¬ 
posits  must  look  attractive  when  you  consider  that  you  can  cover 


WHITE  ADDRESSES  STUDENTS 


of  just  the  right  kind  of  families  in  Paterson  and 
surrounding  towns  with 


THE  PRESS-GUARDIAN 


the  leading  evening  newspaper  in  an  evening  paper  field  at  a  very 
nominal  cost.  (5,000  lines  at  4c  per  line.) 

The  Press-Guardian  has  reader  confidence  not  possessed  by  any 
other  medium  in  its  field.  In  1924  it  showed  greater  gains  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  lineage  than  its  two  local  competitor*.  Every 
copy  is  delivered  to  or  eventually  reaches  a  worthwhile  home  at  a 
time  when  the  entire  family  has  not  only  the  opportunity,  but  the 
inclination  to  read  it  through  from  first  page  to  last. 
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' 


100!^  A.  B.  C 

ONLY  a  very  few  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  still  prefer  to  retain  their  iso¬ 
lated  position  with  reference  to  the  AB.C. 


Out  of  a  29,037,165  total  daily 
circulation  of  papers  above  the 
10,000  mark  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  A,  B,C,  papers  have 
27,904, 71 7 — a  percentage  of  96,10 


Daily  additions  to  membership  list  indicate 
that  it  should  not  be  long  before  we  can  write 
100%  to  cover  all  the  leading  newspapers. 

The  timeliness  of  the  establishment  and 
careful  development  of  the  A.  B.  C.  is 
reflected  today  in  the  clarified  relations  pre¬ 
vailing  between  publishers  and  advertisers. 

To  the  many  publishers  of  the  North 
American  Continent  who  have  joined 
heartily  in  carrying  out  A.  B.  C.  principles 
there  belongs  a  great  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  Bureau’s  success. 

There  are  over  1800  members  who  would 
welcome  into  fellowship  the  few  who  are 
not  yet  enrolled  as  “Members  of  the  A.  B.  C.” 


AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 


CHICAGO 
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NEW  THINGS  YOU  SHOULD  SEE 


MODELS  25  AND  26 

Faces  from  All  Magazines  Mixed  in  the  Same  Line 


Last  Year — This  Year  Acknowledged 
a  T temendom  Success 


A  Touch 
On  A 

Keybutton  < 

shifts  the 
keyboard  action 
from  the  main  to 
auxiliary 
magazines 


jA  Single 

Power-Driven 

Keyboard 

operates  both  main 
and  auxiliary 
[magazines 


LINOTYPE 


Ask  the  nearest  agency  to  send  you  the  folder  ** Suggested  Headletter  Layouts  for  the  Model  26  Linotype' 

and  full  information  about  this  machine 


Continuous  Distribution 

to  all  magazines  at  the  same  time 


Two 

Standard 


Auxiliary 

Magazines 

interchangeable 
with  other 
Linotypes 


Easy  Magazine  Shift 


Magazines  are  counterbalanced 
so  that  a  light  touch  swings  either 
into  operative  position 


Main  Magazines 

split  or  full  length 
interchangeable 
with  other  Linotypes 


Two  Standard 
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AT  THE  WALDORF  THIS  WEEK 


NEW 

Linotype  Instruction  Book 

25/  Pages  :  16  Chapters 
More  than  1 50  Illustrations 

Prepared  by  the  Engineering 
Staff  of  the  Linotype  Company  for 
the  profit  of  all  who  own  or  oper¬ 
ate  Linotypes.  A  free  copy  is  being 
presented  to  every  Linotype-using 
plant.  Additional  copies  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  any  Linotype  Agency. 


NEW 

Stronger  Display  Slug 

The  new  Linotype  display  slug 
combines  great  strength  with  light 
weight.  The  face  is  supported  by  a 
solid  shoulder,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  which  will  stand  up  under 
any  stereotyping  or  electfotyping 
process. 


42-PICA  LINOTYPE 


Brooklyn,  New  York 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED.  TORONTO 
Ag»ncie$  in  the  Principal  Citiet  of  the  World 


The  42-pica  Linotype  can  be  supplied  with  the  same  wide 
selection  of  magazine  equipment  as  can  the  30-pica  machine.  It 
can  be  a  one,  two  or  three  magazine  machine,  with  or  without 
auxiliary  magazines,  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  individual  office. 

Any  length  slug  and  any  size  face  within  the  range  of  the 
machine  can  be  cast  without  change  or  adjustment  other  than  is 
needed  on  a  30-pica  machine.  Liners,  ejector  and  knife  block  have 
the  same  flexibility,  are  set  in  just  the  same  way  and  have  the  same 
exclusive  advantages  as  any  standard  Linotype.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  any  change  in  the  pump  or  mouthpiece  or  to  dis¬ 
connect  either  plunger  when  casting  short  slugs.  The  operator  can 
“hang  the  elevator”  on  lines  of  any  length. 


Write  the  nearest  Agency  for  full  information 
about  the  42-pica  Linotype 


Composition  in  narrow  measures  is  produced  as  on  other 
Linotypes. 
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A  Few  Salient  Reasons 

Why  You  Should  Buy 
Advertising  in  the 
Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram 


COTTON 

PRODUCED  IN  1924 

Texas .  $534,240,000 

U.  S .  $1,487,225,000 

FARM  PRODUCTS 

PRODUCED  IN  1924 

Texas  .  $736,677,000 

U.  S .  $8,703,144,000 

UVE  STOCK 

VALUE  ON  FARMS  1924 

Texas  .  $424,281,000 

U.  S .  $4,834,512,000 

CRUDE  OIL 

PRODUCED  IN  1924 

Texas .  132,071,000  bbls. 

U.  S .  707,265,000  bbls. 

AND  WE  ARE  IN 
THE  HEART  OF  IT 


GIVES 

FULL 

COVERAGE 

DOMINATES 

THE 

TERRITORY 


POPULATION 
OF  NEARLY 
2  MILUON 


96.8  NATIVE 
BORN,  WHITE 
AMERICAN 


1.1  NEGRO 
POPULATION 


THE  BEST  TRY-OUT  TERRITORY  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 


Over  90,000  Daily 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  Over  100,000  Sunday 


Covers  West  Texas,  the  richest  section  of  the  South,  with  more  net  paid  circulation 
than  any  other  three  or  four  papers  combined.  Over  900  towns  and  a  population 
of  nearly  2,000,000. 


THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  SOUTH  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  CONTESTS 


AMON  G.  CARTER 
Pres,  and  Publisher 


Charter  Member 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


A.  L.  SHUMAN 
Vice  Pres,  and  Adv.  Mgr. 


NEW  AND  AUTHENTIC  HlSTOSy  OF  THE 

iHiiMiii«iwEirir[ 

ByALBEBTEVAUm  COIM AN-4IYears  on  ihelkwMBenild 

COflyRlCMT  1924  By  COITOQ  t  PUBLI5HCR- ALL  RIGHTS,  IflCLOOlHC  FORCICn  RKSHTS,  PROTECTED. 


In  1896,  Mr.  Bennett  sold  his  mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue  to  Austin 
Corbin.  It  was  a  four-story,  brownstone  dwelling  on  a  plot  fronting 
60.11  on  the  Avenue  by  100  feet  in  38th  street,  with  an  adjoining  lot 
at  No.  1  East  38th  street,  and  was  valued  at  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
house  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Corbin  until  his  death.  The  executors  of 
his  estate  sold  it  to  Charles  F.  Barney,  and  he  finally  sold  it  to  the  U.  S. 
Realty  and  Construction  Ccmipany,  which  leased  the  site  to  Siebrecht 
&  Co.,  who  contracted  to  pay  an  annual  ground  rent  of  $36,000. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Edward  Drone  was  editor,  or  rather  the  leader 
writer ;  Mr.  George  J.  Taylor  held  the  very  responsible  post  of  news 
editor,  and  with  difficulty  kept  down  the  telegraph  bills  to  reasonable 
amounts,  for  many  long  dispatches  were  only  used  in  part.  Charles  E. 
Russell  and  the  city  editor,  known  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Reick  and  in  reality 
had  control  of  the  desk.  Allan  T.  Baer  was  the  night  city  editor,  and 
a  young  man  of  great  promise  who  died  at  an  untimely  age.  Hamilton 
Peltz,  afterward  a  leading  feature  writer,  was  his  assistant.  John  F. 
O’Neil  was  telegraph  editor;  while  Francis  Alfred  Steimer  was  sport¬ 
ing  editor,  and  permanently  held  the  post  to  the  “end”  of  the  old  Herald. 

In  “Bob”  Curtis  he  had  a  lively  assistant.  Tom  White  was  then  in 
charge  of  the  Paris  Herald  Bureau  in  the  New  York  office,  and  his 
far-reaching  influence  began  to  be  felt  in  other  departments.  P'rank 
Leslie  Baker  was  a  worthy  confrere  of  Bininger  as  society  editor ;  while 
Augustus  VanCleef,  who  had  been  assistant  state  geologist  of  Arkansas, 
was  the  dramatic,  musical  and  art  editor,  and  ably  di^htirged  the  onerous 
duties  devolving  upon  him,  until  his  growing  eccentricities  forced  him 
out  and  into  poverty. 

The  unfortunate  Kate  Masterson  was  the  editor  of  the  Women’s 
I  Department,  while  Henry  Shroff  Brown  and  Robert  S.  Yard  (later  a 
publisher)  were  reporters.  The  late  lamented  and  g^ifted  James  R. 
j  Hingston,  educated  at  Oxford  and  Queen’s  Universities,  was  librarian. 

I  He  was  famous  as  an  astrologer,  and  also  as  a  poet,  and  was  called  upon 
annually  by  Mr.  Reick  for  a  Christmas  poem.  Nicholas  Biddle,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Reick,  was  the  court  reporter,  while  John  Grant 
Dater,  afterward  financial  editor  was  the  Wall  street  reporter.  Paul 
Krotel  (afterward  a  judge)  ;  Clarence  Stetson;  John  C.  Klein;  William 

O.  Inglis,  and  Frank  Pierson  were  reporters.  Pierson  rose  to  be  city 
editor  and  also  edited  the  Teleg^ram  for  a  while. 

Another  bright  member  of  the  staff  was  Max  F.  Ihmsen,  who 
afterward  became  Mr.  Hearst’s  “right  hand  man.”  George  Roberts 
Miner  was  Sunday  editor;  James  Z.  Clancy  was  foreign  editor  and  J. 

P.  Jackson  was  his  assistant.  John  Wilson  was  obituary  editor,  and 
Robert  F.  Kerr  and  Hedley  S.  V.  Parker,  ship  news  editors.  Randolph 
C.  Lewis  and  Frank  A.  Dupuy  were  copy  readers,  while  John  Harring¬ 
ton,  afterward  a  feature  writer,  was  ship  news  reporter.  Another 
prominent  feature  writer  was  Mr.  Scheitlein.  Reginald  F.  Mayhew, 
who  afterward  lost  his  sight  but  was  retained  on  si>ace,  was  turf  re¬ 
porter.  George  R.  McIntyre  and  Robert  Baxter  were  reporters  at 
police  headquarters,  while  William  H.  Cooper,  under  whose  direction 
later  the  Telegram  prospered,  was  Brooklyn  rep>orter.  Mention  should 
also  be  made  of  Paul  M.  Potter,  who  was  foreign  editor  in  1879-80, 
and  later  became  dramatic  editor.  It  was  Potter  who,  after  the  paper 
had  gone  to  press,  ran  a  race  against  time  up  to  Grace  Church,  and 
broke  all  records.  Mr.  Potter  as  a  play  right  won  international  celeb¬ 
rity,  and  was  the  author  of  “Trilby’’  and  over  21  other  successful  plays. 
He  died  suddenly  in  1921. 

During  this  period,  Henry  C.  Coultas  was  a  Herald  artist,  while 
the  Herald  ran  a  series  of  caricatures  of  public  men,  drawn  by  Harry 
Furniss,  of  London.  Bush  and  Nelan  were  cartoonists. 

In  the  business  department,  Ralph  D.  Blumenfeld  was  superinten¬ 
dent;  Albert  Fox,  advertising  manager.  A.  B.  Cleverley,  afterward 
tr^surer,  was  in  charge  of  correspK>ndents’  accounts,  while  John  H. 
Bligh  was  head  of  the  checking  department. 

Among  Mr.  Bennett’s  contemp)oraries  in  the  ’nineties  were  White- 
law  Reid,  of  the  Tribune;  Col.  John  A.  Cockerill,  of  the  Commercial 
Advertiser;  J.  A.  Sleicher,  of  the  Mail  &  Express;  Bradford  Merrill, 
of  the  Press;  George  W.  Turner,  of  the  Recorder;  Albert  Pulitzer,  of 
the  Morning  Journal,  with  J.  1.  C.  Qarke  actually  in  charge  as  man¬ 
aging  editor;  and  Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  World. 

In  1895,  Mr.  Bennett  turned  his  attention  to  fostering  the  sp)ort 
of  trotting  in  Europe,  and  in  June  of  that  year  won  a  great  race  with 
“Grace  Simmons,”  an  American  bred  horse,  on  the  famous  West  End 
track  at  Berlin,  and  was  a  leading  member  of  the  Nice  Trotting  Club, 
donating  several  cups  for  its  meets. 


In  May,  1895,  Mr.  Albert  Pulitzer,  tiring  of  the  “newspap)er  game,” 
in  which  he  had  teen  fairly  successful,  sold  the  Morning  Journal  at  a 
high  price  to  J.  R.  McLean,  and  made  his  home  in  Paris,  possessed 
of  a  snug  fortune. 

Mr.  Bennett,  some  time  before,  had  touched  lightly  on  Mr.  Pulit¬ 
zer’s  journalistic  methods; 

“  ‘Make  every  story  piquant !’  was  his  order.  Everything  is  treated  in  a 
light  and  breezy,  conversational  style  in  the  Morning  Journal.  Very  little  space 
is  devoted  to  the  heavy  news  features.  The  Journal  caters  to  a  wide  field  and 
numbers  many  women  among  its  readers.  ‘Piquant,’  is  Pultizer’s  favorite  word. 
Thougd*  he  lives  abroad,  Paris  being  his  home,  his  influence  is  felt  in  the  Journal 
every  day.  .  „ 

“Long  before  he  launched  the  Journal,  he  was  a  bright,  young  reporter. 

Mr.  McLean  soon  got  rid  of  the  p)aj)er,  which  had  beg^n  to  show 
signs  of  decadence,  finding  a  ready  i)urchaser  in  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  eager  to  enter  the  metropolitan  field  of  journalism.  The  sale 
took  place  on  October  4,  1895.  As  the  files  of  the  old  Morning  Jourml 
show,  Mr.  Hearst  immediately  began  the  work  of  reorganization;  in¬ 
troducing  new  and  sensational  features,  and  making  many  changes  in 
the  old  staff. 

On  Sept.  27,  18%,  the  initial  number  of  the  Evening  Journal  ap>- 
p)eared,  and  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Hearst  bought  the  old  Morning* 
Advertiser  and  consolidated  it  with  the  Morning  Journal. 

Bennett  Stops  the  "Telegrctm**  hat  Resumes  Its  Publication 

While  the  Evening  Telegram  was  always  a  lively  newsp)aj>er,  newsy 
and  boasting  of  many  bright  features,  yet  its  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  patronage  had  fallen  off  so  much  in  1888,  that  Mr.  Bennett  was  ^ 
then  considering  stopping  its  publication.  However,  Mr.  Albert  Fox  ’ 
was  put  in  charge,  and  by  the  spring  of  1889  it  had  a  circulation  of 
30,000  with  twenty  to  twenty-five  columns  of  advertisements. 

Later  on  the  paper  again  fell  off  in  advertising  patronage,  and 
eventually  on  Nov.  20,  1897,  Mr.  Bennett,  on  one  of  his  infrequent 
trip>s  to  New  York  decided  to  end  its  career,  and  in  a  despondent  frame 
of  mind  ponned  the  following  doleful  announcement,  which  ap>p)eared 
in  the  Herald  on  Sunday,  the  21st: 

“You  can  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time,  and  some  of  the  people  all 
the  time,  but  you  can’t  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time.” — Abraham  Linowjj. 

“The  ‘Evening  Telegram’  ceases  to  appear  from  yesterday  for  the  time  being, 
in  accordance  with  Abraham  Lincoln’s  wise  saying. 

“And  he  was  right.  The  public  also  can  fool  publishers  all  the  time,  and 
advertisers  can  fool  publishers  some  of  the  time,  and  they  seem  to  be  continuing 
to  fool  them  all  the  time.  But  the  Evening  Telegram  doesn’t  propose  to  be  fooled 
all  the  time. 

“An  up-to-date  evening  paper  at  one  cent  doesn’t  pay.  Therefore  those 
who  are  publishing  evening  papers  at  one  cent  are  eiAer  fooling  the  public  or 
fooling  themselves.  As  the  Evening  Telegram  doesn’t  intend  either  to  fool  itself 
or  fool  the  public,  it  has  ceased  piAliption  until  the  time  becomes  ripe  when 
it  can  stop  being  fooled  and  stops  fooling.” 

Fortunately  the  Telegram  was  not  then  issued  on  Sunday,  and  this 
gave  Mr.  Bennett  a  chance  to  think  over  the  momentous  question  of  its 
decapitation.  At  the  last  moment  he  relented,  and  in  a  sudden  revul¬ 
sion  of  feeling  he  resolved  to  resuscitate  his  junior  organ,  with  the 
result  that  on  Monday,  the  22nd,  the  Herald  contained  the  following 
cheering  notice; 

“The  Evening  Telegram. — In  view  of  its  many  outstanding  advertising 
contracts  and  large  circulation,  and  for  other  consideration,  the  several  editions 
of  the  Evening  Telegram  will  continue  to  appear  as  usual  every  day,  with  all 
the  latest  news,  and  the  numerous  bright  features  that  have  made  the  Telegram 
the  favorite  evening  paper  of  Greater  New  York.” 

The  Telegram  appeared  as  usual  on  Monday,  and  thus  has  never 
missed  an  issue  to  date  in  spite  of  its  narrow  escape  in  1897. 

The  Sun  in  a  caustic  paragraph  said : 

“Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bennett’s  decision  to  stop  fooling  the  people,  ‘the 
favorite  evening  paper  of  Greater  New  York  will  continue  to  appear  as  usual. 

About  this  time  the  Telegram  announced  a  high  water  mark  of 
circulation  of  227,200  and  published  four  editions  daily,  viz.:  Early 
Racing  and  Noon  Edition;  Afternoon  Edition;  Night  and  Wall  Street 
Edition  ;  and  Sporting  Edition. 

It  gave  extracts  from  the  editorials  of  all  the  kading  city  papers 
and  had  what  was  then  a  very  complete  page  of  sports. 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  at  this  period  by  the  management  to 
interest  the  public.  There  were  the  famous  bicycle  parades ;  a  trip 
around  the  world  for  the  winner  of  the  Presidential  contest;  trips  to 
Washington  and  the  Queen’s  Jubilee,  while  in  1897  came  the  great 
Klondike  contest,  two  men  winning  the  trip  to  that  distant  gold  region. 
{To  be  continued  next  week) 
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KENT  COOPER 


1 


The  choice  of  the  Associated  Press  of  a  man  to 
head  its  world-wide  operations  is  the  best 
man  who  could  be  found  for  that  office. 

Kent  Cooper  is  the  personification  of  the  A.  P. 
philosophy  in  journalism.  He  has  intelligence,  yputh, 
courage,  honor  and  experience  wrought  of  day  and 
night  toil  in  press  service  for  20  years.  The  honor 
comes  to  him  well-earned  from  brilliant  achievement. 
He  is  the  worthy  student  of  Melville  E.  Stone,  a 
great  master.  No  man  ever  entered  upon  high  ex¬ 
ecutive  duty  with  a  cleaner  record  or  with  more  solid 
confidence  of  officers  and  directors,  members  and 
fellow  workers. 

Editor  &  Pubusher  congratulates  the  Associated 
Press  on  its  selection.  Kent  Cooper,  newspaper-man 
to  the  marrow,  will  harvest  bumper  crops  in  good  old 
fields. 


Might  interview  the  King  of  the  Underworld, 
the  Czar  of  the  Bandits,  the  Queen  of  Hades 
and  the  Duke  of  Graft  for  a  symposium  on 
“Crimeless  Newspapers  Appreciated." 


SELLING  NEWS 


News  is  a  commodity.  If  it  is  legitimate  to  buy 
news,  is  it  not  legitimate  to  sell  it?  Why 
should  any  individual  possessing  information 
of  general  public  interest  not  demand  from  an  in¬ 
quiring  reporter  pay  for  what  he  may  tell?  Why 
should  government  officials  gratuitously  pass  out  news  ? 
Why  should  persons  who  court  aixl  thrive  on  pub¬ 
licity  ever  write  or  permit  newspaper  men  to  write  of 
their  theories,  adventures  or  acts  without  a  quid  pro 
quo? 

With  amazing  rapidity  the  practice  of  selling  news 
is  increasing  in  America.  Every  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  editor  is  pestered  by  scheming  individuals  with 
“news  projects”  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  We 
have  long  regarded  this  as  an  English  or’  European 
system.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  routine  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press. 

.Mmost  every  day  we  hear  of  some  new  instance 
of  a  person  in  the  public  eye  levying  upon  publishers 
for  the  “news”  of  some  adventure,  exploration  of 
ocean  depths,  excavation  of  relics  of  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tions,  travel  by  land,  sea  and  air,  (perhaps  at  the 
expense  of  some  government),  eye-witness  accounts 
of  notable  events  and  even  administration  of  public 
office.  Newspapers  and  syndicates  have  encouraged 
this  commerce.  If  the  situation  has  now  become  irk¬ 
some  and  expensive  and  blame  is  to  be  assessed,  the 
bundle  must  be  laid  on  journalism’s  doorstep. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Col.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt  recently  ottered  to  sell  the  news  rights  to  his 
big  game  hunt  for  an  amount  which,  if  correctly 
stated,  would  sumptuously  provide  for  the  entire  ex¬ 
pedition.  One  story  is  that  the  price  of  each  news 
article  was  to  be  in  excess  of  $5,000. 

reporter  for  one  of  the  major  press  services 
recently  called  at  the  executive  mansion  at  Austin, 
Tex.,  to  obtain  an  interview  with  Governor  “Ma” 
Ferguson  on  her  initial  experience  in  high  public  office, 
and  was  informed  that  the  story  had  been  sold  ex¬ 
clusively  to  a  syndicate. 

A  navy  balloon  was  blown  out  of  its  course  anil 
far  into  the  wilds  of  Canada  and  the  officers  sold 
the  news  of  their  thrilling  experiences  to  the  highest 
bidder,  the  sum  realized  for  a  single  story  being  more 
than  the  annual  salary  of  the  officers. 

If  those  who  buy  and  those  who  sell  are  satisfied, 
who  should  complain?  'Many  news  editors  say  they 
are  “fed  up”  with  the  expense  of  such  adventuring, 
but  still  there  are  organized  press  movements  to  pro¬ 
mote  such  enterprises. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  wholly  wrong  for  govern¬ 
ment  officials  to  sell  news  and  there  should  be  federal 
and  state  legislature  to  prevent  such  dangerous  and 
ignoble  practice. 


Investigation  shows  that  the  ravages  of  the 
saio  for  building  purposes  is  the  great  menace 
to  pulp  reserves. 


RIAL 


The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace, 
longsuffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith. 

Meekness,  temperance;  against  such  there  is 
no  law. — Gal.  5;  22,  23. 


“C 


JUST  A  STUNT 

I  RIMELESS  newspaper”  experiments  will 
doubtless  sweep  the  country  now  that  several 
widely  scattered  dailies  have  made  them 
within  a  single  week,  but  these  tests  must  be  considered 
'’stunts,”  rather  than  the  establishment  of  new 
practice. 

Any  newspaper,  except  a  class  publication,  that  ac¬ 
cepts  the  theory  that  the  American  people  want  de¬ 
natured  news  must  yield  circulation  to  rivals  who  re¬ 
gard  the  average  reader,  not  as  a  weak-minded 
individual  who  must  be  protected  from  the  elements, 
but  rather  one  unafraid  of  the  facts  of  life,  pleasant 
or  unpleasant.  What  our  people  do  hear  is  untruth 
or  half  truth,  pitfalls  for  their  feet.  If  evils  exist, 
they  want  to  know  of  them  that  they  may  be  resisted. 
Ignorance  is  the  great  unpreparedness. 

There  is  a  broad  black  line  which  any  editor  may  see 
between  legitimate  crime  news  and  news  which  ex¬ 
ploits  crime,  gilds  it,  makes  it  alluring  for  sensation. 
We  think  it  is  not  the  use  but  the  abuse  of  crime 
news  which  is  under  the  criticism  of  moralists. 


The  Chicago  store  lease,  which  forces  a 
tenant  to  advertise  to  the  extent  of  $50,000  per 
year  as  a  means  of  assuring  proper  rental  rates, 
suggests  a  new  and  alluring  advertising  field. 


MICHIGAN  CLEANS  HOUSE 

IN  a  few  days  it  will  be  illegal  for  any  newspaper 
circulating  in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  publish 
betting  information,  racing  forms,  or  odds  on  con¬ 
tests  of  any  sort. 

The  end  has  come  in  that  state  to  the  absurd  re¬ 
lationship  of  race-track  gansters  and  newspaper  to 
exploit  the  stupid  followers  of  the  “sport  of  Kings”. 
The  Detroit  News  has  led  a  gallant  and  extraordin¬ 
arily  intelligent  fight  against  this  public  vice.  In  news 
story,  feature  and  editorial  it  has  exposed  the  shabby 
sport  which  thrives  upon  the  dollars  of  the  poor  and 
foolish  and  could  not  exist  except  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity.  It  has  demonstrated  to  its  readers  the  utter 
senselessness  of  putting  hard-earned  dollars  down  on 
a  lazy  slicker’s  fixed  game. 


“ATTRACTIVE  GOODS” 

IVY  LEE  always  smiles  when  he  gets  a  letter 
from  an  editor  asking  that  he  discontinue  send¬ 
ing  his  “stuff.”  It  amuses  him.  He  says  so  in 
a  book  he  has  just  written  for  the  trade,  and  takes 
an  inferiority-complex  fling  at  such  editors  by  assert¬ 
ing  that  “one  does  not  get  letters  like  that  except 
from  small  and  unimportant  publications.”  The 
powerful  Mr.  Lee  says:  “But  these  men  who  object 
to  having  ‘free  publicity’  offered  to  them,  it  seems  to 
me,  are  just  as  logical  as  it  would  be  for  my  wife 
to  object  because  Macy’s  puts  so  many  attractive 
things  on  their  shelves.” 

What  sort  of  goods  are  on  Ivy  Lee’s  shelves?  To 
whom  are  they  most  attractive?  Are  they  attractive 
to  newspaper  readers  who  think  they  have  a  right 
to  an  impartial  reporters’  version  of  news  facts? 
Are  they  attractive  to  newspaper  men  who  want  to 
interview  principals,  rather  than  press  agents?  Are 
they  attractive  to  editors  who  desire  to  present  to  their 
readers  soundly  authenticated  reports,  not  on  the  say- 
so  of  a  press  representative,  but  on  authority  of 
persons  involved  in  the  news? 

Over  64  pages  of  a  book  Mr.  Lee  quibbles  about 
“What  is  the  difference  between  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing?”  “What  Is  Publicity?”  and  “What  Is  Propa¬ 
ganda — Proper  and  Improper  ?”  But  of  what  Mr.  Lee 
knows  best  he  says  not  a  word.  He  does  not  tell 
you  that  he  has  “bottled”  the  news  of  the  Rocke¬ 
fellers  and  doles  it  out  to  newspaper  men  who  stand 
around  like  valets,  awaiting  a  handout  which  will 
contain  just  as  much  information  as  Mr.  Lee’s  em¬ 
ployer  may  desire  the  public  to  know.  There  was  a 
time  when  John  D.  Rockefeller  was  interviewed  by 
a  reporter.  He  got  a  square  deal  and  so  did  the 
public.  That  sort  of  journalism  produces  valuable 
results.  Ivy  Lee’s  handouts  are  chaff. 

The  “public  relations  experts”  have  changed  their 
attitude.  Our  readers  surely  have  not  failed  to  notice 
it.  Whereas  they  used  to  be  a  shrinking  lot,  they 
have  now  taken  the  offensive.  They  crack  the  whip 
a  trifle,  here  and  there.  They  attempt  to  justify 
their  cause.  They  demand  recognition. 

The  always  personally  delightful  and  ever  active 
George  M.  Cook,  representing  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  Indiana,  told  round-eyed  college  boys  last 
week  that  press  anegtnry  is  a  profession,  and  he 
he  foresaw  collegiate  instruction  in  the  art.  In  the 
same  speech  he  told  how  he  had  hamstrung  a  flock  of 
Washington  newspaper  correspondents  assigned  to  re¬ 
port  a  United  States  Senate  Committee  hearing  in 
which  Mr.  Cook’s  former  clients,  Chicago  packers, 
were  under  investigation  in  a  vital  issue.  It  was  a 
pretty  dismal  story  to  tell  “on”  the  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents,  we  thought,  and  somehow  we  didn’t 
accept  it  at  100  per  cent.  But  if  true,  it  will  bring 
new  conviction  to  some  of  the  bitterest  critics  of  our 
press. 
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The  Associated  Press  confirms  our  view  that 
radio  cannot  be  ignored  by  the  press  and  that 
far-seeing  publishers  will  proceed  to  make  it 
auxiliary  to  their  established  publicity  functions 
in  their  local  fields. 


FEATURING  NEWS 

HERE  is  something  more  than  humor  in  James 
M.  Thomson’s  remark,  in  last  week’s  Editor  & 
Publisher  :  “After  all,  a  newspaper  should  have 
some  news  to  run  between  the  ads.”  Mr.  Thom»n 
and  his  staff  have  produced  in  the  new  Morning 
Tribune,  as  the  six-day  morning  auxiliary  of  the 
evening  Item  and  Sunday  Tribune-Item,  at  New 
Orleans,  a  newspaper  which  does  print  news  and  dis¬ 
play  it  with  uncommon  attractiveness.  The  paper  is 
distinctive  in  make-up  and  remarkable  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  news  items  it  contains  per  page  without  seem¬ 
ing  to  be  overcrowded.  There  are  no  jump-lines,  few 
features,  but  it  is  evident  that  wires  hum  and  re¬ 
porters  hustle  in  that  office.  When  Mr.  Thomson 
announced  the  morning  issue  a  few  months  ago  news¬ 
paper  wiseacres  shook  their  heads,  but  the  publisher, 
while  in  New  York  last  week  said:  “It  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  fact  now — the  Morning  Tribune  has  been  weH 
accepted  by  the  people  of  New  Orleans  and  is  a  ‘go. 
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dianapolis  public  school  board  and  will 
assume  that  office  May  15. 

F.  Howard  McArthur,  well-known 
newspaper  man  of  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
Mich.,  has  returned  to  his  home  after  an 
A  RTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG,  editor  illness  of  three  weeks  in  a  Detroit  hos- 
of  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  delivered  pital. 
address  on  “Internationalism— Good 


an  aaaress  on 
and  Bad”  before  the  18th  District  Confer¬ 
ence  of  International  Rotary  at  London, 
Ont.,  April  16. 

Arthur  Johnson,  editor  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Dispatch,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  ^ard  of  directors  of  the 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Charles  M.  Meredith,  publisher  of  the 
Quakcrtozun  (Pa.)  Free  Press  and  vice- 
jffesident  of  the  Pennsylvania  Editorial 
Association  was  elected  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Quakertown  recently. 


IN  THE-BUSINESS  OFRCE 

TAMES  CRUIKSHANK,  who  joined 
J  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Daily  News  in  September  last, 
as  managing  editor  has  been  made  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and  associate  editor.  His 
jJace  in  the  editorial  room  has  been  taken 
by  the  publisher  L.  B.  Myers. 

Marie  J.  Boergers  has  succeeded  A.  H. 
Longbotham  as  secretary  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  Post  Company. 

R.  A.  Ligon,  local  advertising  manager 
of  the  El  Dorado  (Ark.)  Daily  and 
Sunday  News,  for  the  past  eighteen 
months,  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  to  study  farm  paper  methods. 
Mr.  Ligon  has  been  succeeded  by  Ken¬ 
neth  B.  Roy  who  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the  publica¬ 
tion. 


James  T.  Keenan  is  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Clarinda  (la.)  Page  County 
Democrat. 

N.  Gunnar  Rasmuson,  special  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Provo  (Utah)  Dcnly 
Herald,  is  now  editor  of  that  paper. 

Miss  Dorothy  Roediger,  outing  editor 
of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Louise  Goldsmith, 
of  the  advertising  department,  is  making 
a  tour  of  all  of  the  summer  resorts  in 
the  Northwest. 

Arthur  S.  McNay,  editor  of  the 
Galena  (Kan.)  Re^lican  has  been 
named  state  movie  picture  inspector  for 
Kansas. 


William  F.  Phisk 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 

JOHN  T.  LITTLE,  from  advertising 
staff  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 
to  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  and 
Journal. 

Robert  Coulson,  from  editorial  staff, 
Buffalo  Times,  to  Buffalo  Evening  Post. 

James  Meegan,  from  editorial  staff, 
Buffalo  Express,  to  Buffalo  Courier. 

Charles  O.  Puffer,  from  reporter, 
Topeka  State  Journal  to  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post. 


WITH  THE  ADVERTISERS 


D  G.  ELWELL,  who  was  formerly 
in  charge  of  advertising  for  the 
Wayne  Tank  &  Pump  Company,  Fort 
Charles  D.  McPherson,  Canadian  news-.  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  again  taken  over  that 

department. 

Paul  F.  Witte  has  resigned  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Henry  V'ogt  Machine 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 


paper  owner  and  editor,  is  now  business 
manager  of  the  Riverside  (Cal.)  Enter¬ 
prise. 

W.  E.  Campbell,  is  now  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Daily 
and  Sunday  Ledger. 

Miss  Virginia  Wheelock  has  joined 


MARRIED 


the  classified  advertising  department  of  FREDERICK  B.  RYDER,  basdiall 
the  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune  re-  ■*"  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


cently  vacated  by  Miss  Gertrude  Dons. 

A.  I.  Babb  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Commercial.  He  succeeds  Oscar  E. 
Nelson,  who  has  returned  to  the  Lynn 
(Mas.s.)  Telegram-News. 

Robert  Henri,  San  Francisco  newspa¬ 
per  man,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
manager  of  the  Argonaut. 

Harry  L.  McKee,  for  the  past  eight 
years  with  the  business  office  of  the 
Topeka  State  Jour}ial  has  joined  the 
editorial  department  of  that  paper. 


to  Mrs.  Susannah  Leach,  of  Walnut  Hills, 
Cincinnati,  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  recently. 

Robert  Stillman  Tydings  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Times,  to  Miss  Helen  Durgiii 
of  St.  Louis  recently. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

UERBERT  ASBURY  of  the  editorial 
^  staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  spending  a  vacation  of  several 
weeks  with  relatives  in  Columbia,  Mo., 
rMuperating  from  a  recent  operation  in 
New  York. 

Edward  T.  Ingle,  formerly  of  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  now  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been 
appointed  an  instructor  in  English  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  for  the  school 
year  1925-26.  Mr.  Ingle  received  his 
A.  B.  degree  in  February  at  Michigan 
and  is  now  taking  post  graduate  work  in 
English  at  Ann  Arbor. 

Alfonso  Johnson,  business  editor  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  and  former 
manager  of  the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Mis¬ 
sourian,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Dallas  Advertising  League. 

I^thleen  Kaye,  editor  of  the  “Hearti- 
torium”  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 
since  the  department  was  organized  some 
years  ago,  has  opened  a  simitar  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News.  Miss  Kaye  will  be  succeeded  at 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 

pONE,  HUNTON  &  WOODMAN, 
^  INC!.,  publishers’  representatives. 
New  York,  have  taken  over  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Mason  City  (la.)  Globe- 
Gazette  following  the  purchase  of  that 
newspaper  by  the  Lee  Syndicate.  The 
firm  represents  all  the  Lee  Syndicate 
newspapers. 

Geo.  B.  David  Company,  newspaper 
representatives,  have  b^n  appoint^  to 
represent  the  Oswego  (N  .Y.)  Palladium- 
Times  in  the  national  field.  The  paper 
is  a  merger  of  the  Oswego  Paladium 
and  the  Oswego  Times,  consummated 
April  20. 

Hal  King,  Western  manager  of  the  E. 
Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency,  New 
York,  has  been  nominated  for  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Advertising  Club. 

Thomas  F.  Oark  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  publishers’  representatives,  have 
been  appointed  to  represent  the  Hanover 
(Pa.)  Daily  Sun  in  the  national  field. 


^HE  newspaper  training  of  William  F. 

Prisk,  the  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram, dates 
back  to  his  boy¬ 
hood  days,  when 
as  an  a^rentice 
as  a  printer  in 
the  shop  of  the 
Grass  Valley 
(Cal.)  Tidings 
he  learned  the 
printing  business 
and  later  grad¬ 
uated  into  the  ed- 
i  t  o  r  i  a  1  offices. 
Following 
h  i  s  graduation 
from  school  he 
became  co-pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  r  of  the 
Grass  Valley 
Telegraph,  a  four-page,  four-column 
daily.  Selling  his  interest  in  this  paper 
he  migrated  to  Sacramento  and  join^  the 
Record-Union  staff,  later  doing  news¬ 
paper  work  in  San  Francisco. 

Returning  to  Grass  Valley  in  1895,  he 
purchased  the  almost  defunct  Grass 
Valley  Union,  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  leading  momii^  papers  of  its  size  in 
the  state.  Mr.  Prisk  is  still  the  president 
of  the  publishing  company  that  owns  this 
paper. 

In  1898  Mr.  Prisk,  nominated  by  the 
minority  party,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Upper  House  of  the  California  Legis¬ 
lature,  serving  a  four-year  term. 

His  next  newspaper  venture  was  his 
purchase  of  the  Watsonville  (Cal.)  Reg¬ 
ister  with  his  brother  Charles  H.  Prisk 
and  his  cousin  A.  J.  Hoskins.  This  was 
later  sold  to  enable  them  to  purchase  the 
Pasadena  Star.  Meantime  Mr.  Prisk 
continued  to  edit  and  manage  the  Grass 
\’ alley  Union. 

In  1911  the  three  partners  purchased 
the  Long  Beach  Press,  Mr.  Prisk  assum¬ 
ing  the  management  and  editing  of  the 
paper. 

Early  in  1916  came  the  merger  of  the 
Pasadena  Star  and  the  Pasadena  News, 
followed  in  1924  by  the  merging  of  the 
Long  Beach  Press  and  the  Long  Beach 
Telegram,  the  merged  papers  having  about 
the  same  individuals  interested  as  ffiose  in 
the  Pasadena  Star-News. 

Mr.  Prisk  believes  in  impersonal  journ¬ 
alism  and  idealistic  principles,  never  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  expediency. 


are  Congressman  Homer  Hock,  of  the 
Marion  Record;  W.  Y.  Morgan,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hutchinson  Daily  Gazette; 

J.  C.  Denious,  Dodge  City  Globe,  ll 
M.  Christy  is  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation. 

Kansas  Editorial  Association  will 
hold  its  33rd  annual  meeting  at 
Topeka,  May  8-9.  The  association  has 
requested  that  no  entertainment  be 
furnished.  At  the  annual  dinner  each 
editor  will  pay  his  or  her  own  bill. 

J.  C.  Denious,  of  the  Dodge  City  Globe, 
is  president. 

Eastern  Oklahoma  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation  met  at  Vinita,  April  18.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  delivered  by  Charles  A. 
Looney,  of  the  Muskogee  Times- 
Democrat;  Tom  B.  O’Bryan,  of  the 
Haskell  News;  Ray  O.  Weems,  of  the 
Sequoyah  County  Democrat,  Sallisaw: 
W.  W.  Hastings,  congressman,  and 
Cyrus  S.  .Avery,  chairman  of  the  state 
highway  commission. 

Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Press  Club  re¬ 
cently  elected  Frank  P.  Devinnie, 
editor  of  the  Ogdensburg  Mirror, 
weekly,  president,  to  succeed  Colbert 
A.  Bennett,  editor  of  the  Advance, 
weekly,  retiring.  Lawrence  J.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  editor  of  the  Daily  News,  was 
elected  vice-president.  Other  new 
officers  elected  were  Charles  S.  Cant¬ 
well,  treasurer,  and  Joseph  F.  Rich¬ 
ards,  secretary.  Both  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  Journal,  daily.  The  newly  elected 
officers  and  the  retiring  president  will 
constitute  the  board  of  directors. 

Golden  Belt  Editorial  Association, 
the  largest  sectional  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciation  in  Kansas,  with  75  members, 
wilt  meet  at  the  Hays  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  May  2-3.  Paul  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Oakley  Graphic,  is  president. 

Poor  Richard  Club,  Philadelphia,  will 
hold  its  annual  spring  outing  at  the 
Philmont  Country  Club,  Tuesday, 
May  5.  The  program  includes  tennis, 
baseball,  golf  and  other  sports,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dinner  in  the  evening. 

Missouri  Democratic  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  meeting,  which  was  to 
have  been  held  in  St.  Louis  on  April 
13,  will  be  held  during  Journalism 
Week,  at  the  University  of  Missouri, 
May  4-8,  instead.  The  association  will 
take  an  active  part  in  state  and  na¬ 
tional  political  campaigns  hereafter, 
according  to  Secretary  R.  Earle 
Hodges. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

ALBERT  S.  PORTER  of  the  San 
Francisco  E.raminer,  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Navy  Reserve  Force,  was  selected  by 
Universal  Service  to  accompany  the 
Fleet  on  the  Hawaiian  manoeuvers. 
Porter  is  assigned  to  the  battleship  (Cali¬ 
fornia. 

E.  W.  Swan,  who  has  been  connected 


SCHOOLS 

GURNET  HERSHEY,  newspaper 
correspondent,  who  has  just  returned 
from  his  twentieth  trip  to  Europe,  spoke 
on  the  public  relations  of  the  European 
Governments  before  the  class  in  Public 
Relations  of  Edward  L.  Bernays,  at  New 
York  University,  April  16.  Mr.  Hershey 
related  his  varied  experience  with  the 
press  bureaus  of  France,  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria.  England  and  Japan  and  told  of  the 
different  methods  employed  by  these 
Governments  to  influence  the  news  dis¬ 
patches  to  American  newspapers. 

Twenty-eight  students  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism,  Louisiana  State 
University,  took  charge  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  Slate-Times  for  the  edition  of 
April  14. 

Dean  Walter  Williams  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
National  (Committee  on  American- Jap¬ 
anese  Relations  of  which  (jeorge  W. 
Wickersham  of  New  York  is  chairman. 

Professor  John  O.  Simmons,  acting 
head  of  the  Department  of  Journalism  at 
Syracuse  University,  has  been  appointed 
publicity  director  of  the  committee 
recently  appointed  by  Lieutenant  Gover¬ 
nor  Lowman  to  stimulate  interest  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  at 
Svracuse. 


~  ,  . jir  . - . -  with  the  Associated  Press  bureau  at  Anr»i«c 

the  Telegram  by  Betty  Blair,  conductor  Topeka,  Kan.,  for  a  number  of  years  ASSOCIATIONS 

of  women  s  departments  on  the  Pacific  |x)th  as  state  editor  and  correspondent  COUTHWEST  KANSAS  RE- 

U^t  ^d  elsewhere.  has  joined  the  Thompson-Bauer-Austin  PUBLICAN  EDITORIAL  AS- 

William  H.  Book,  Jr.,  assistant  city  Hardware  Company  at  Topeka.  Mr.  SOCIATION  will  hold  its  regular 

editor  of  the  h^ianapolis  News,  has  been  Swan  will  have  charge  of  the  advertising  sprine  meeting  at  Ness  City,  Kan., 

appointed  business  manager  of  the  In-  department.  May  9.  .Among  the  speakers  scheduled 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

(CHATHAM  (Ont.)  DAILY  NEWS, 
22-page  Building  edition,  March  28. 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald,  a  50th  Anni¬ 
versary  Number,  April  15,  containing  ma¬ 
terial  dealing  with  the  history  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Tacoma,  (Wash.)  Daily  Ledger,  66- 
page  Spring  Improvement  ^ition,  April  8. 

Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  8-page  Easter 
section  devoted  to  church  services  and 
church  advertising. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

CANDUSKY  (Mich.)  SANILAC 
^  COUNTY  REPUBLICAN  has  been 
sold  by  W.  W.  and  J.  W.  Graham,  to 
J.  E.  Nellis  and  son,  of  Mt.  Clemens, 
and  W.  H.  Gildart,  of  Caro,  Mich.  This 
newspaper  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
various  members  of  the  Graham  family 
for  the  past  22  years. 

R.  S.  Reid,  lately  managing  editor  of 
the  Fairmont  West  Virginian,  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  Upshur  Record,  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Buckhannon, 
W.  Va.,  from  C.  L.  Deane,  who  retires 
as  editor  and  publisher. 

Thomas  Daniel,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Montrose  (Mo.)  Tidings  has  sold 
the  Tidings  to  Woodville  T.  Stout. 

John  B.  Wolfe,  for  two  generations 
owner  and  editor  of  the  California 
(Mo.)  Democrat,  has  sold  the  paper  to 
Marvin  Crawford,  of  Taylorville,  Ill. 

George  H.  Schaaf,  publisher  of  the 
DeWitt  (la.)  Observer,  has  sold  the 
plant  to  R.  S.  Tiss  of  Iowa  City. 

Tom  R.  Phillips,  secretary  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Elmer  Thomas  of  Lawton, 


ASSOCIATION  CHIEFS 


ter  (Mich.)  News,  a  weekly  es-  T>  H.  READ,  recently  appointed  man- 
in  1861,  and  the  first  news-  •  aging  director  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
Oceana  County,  has  been  sold  fornia  Editorial  Association,  has  been 

active  m  news- 
paper  work  from 
the  time  of  his 
graduation  from 
Grinnell  College. 
G  r  i  n  n  e  1 1,  la. 
Now  but  36  years 
of  age,  he  has  16 
years  of  news¬ 
paper  e.xperience 
to  draw  on  in 
"  carrying  out  the 
duties  of  his  new 
post. 

-  Two  years  on 

the  staff  of  the 
Bek  H.  Read  college  paper, 
seven  years  as  a 
part  owner  and  active  manager  of  the 
Ames  (la.)  Times,  carrying  the  paper 
through  the  successive  stages  of  weekly, 
tri-weekly  and  later  to  a  smalltown 
daily,  forms  but  a  part  of  his  education 
in  the  “School  of  practical  experience.” 

In  1917  he  purchased  the  Idaho  Falls 
(Idaho)  Daily  Post.  He  later  took  his 
brother  into  partnership  and  built  the 
paper  up  to  a  sound  position. 

From  this  varied  publishing  experience 
he  has  learned  the  problems  that  con¬ 
front  the  owners  of  weekly  and  small 
city  daily  papers. 

Mr.  Read  is  the  first  paid  executive 
under  the  new  business  manager  plan 
inaugurated  by  the  association,  whose 
origin  dates  back  to  1888.  One  of  his 
first  moves  was  to  visit  practically  all 
of  the  100  members  and  other  newspaper 
.  men  in  county  and  other  groups 
newspaper  correspondent  and  during  a  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
iter,  died  at  her  home  in  Provi-  fornia  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  local 
I.,  on  April  16.  Miss  Camp-  problems.  From  the  information  gath- 
)een  connected  at  various  times  ered  he  hopes  to  build  a  bigger  and  more 
editorial  staffs  of  the  Prow-  valuable  Southern  California  Editorial 
L  I.)  Journal  and  Evening  Association. 
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Equipment 


DOUBLE  THE  PRODUCT 
PLATE  FOR  PLATE 


NEW  HOME  OF  THE  VANCOUVER  DAILY 
PROVINCE  OF  THE  SOUTHAM  STRING. 


A  BATTERY  OF  THREE  FORTY-PAGE  METROPOLITAN  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
SUPPLEMENTED  BY  A  12  CYLINDER  TUBULAR  COLOR  PRESS 


The  Vancouver  Daily  Province,  after  fifteen  years  of 
experience  with  Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Presses,  re-equip  with 
Metropolitan  Tubular  Plate  Presses  as  shown  above,  to  meet 
the  rapid  growth  of  their  paper,  now  crowding  the  100,000 
daily  mark. 
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Will  yon  please  advise  ns  what_  states 
provide  laws  prohibiting  the  giving  of 
false  or  libelons  information  to  news¬ 
papers,  and  snggest  what  the  penalties 

—PUBLISHER. 

We  are  advised  by  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER'S  Washington  office  that  there 
are  12  states  in  the  nnion  which  have 
laws  prohibiting  giving  false  or  libelons 
information  to  the  press.  They  are  as 
follows: 

FLORIDA  Rev,  Gen.  Stat.  1920,  Sec.  5090. 

“Whoever  wilfnlly  states,  delivers  or 
transmits  by  any  means  whatever  to  the 
manager,  editor,  pnblisher  or  reporter 
of  any  newspaper,  magazine  or  periodiral 
within  this  State,  for  pnblication  therein, 
any  false  and  libelons  statement  concern¬ 
ing  any  person  or  corporation,  and  there¬ 
by  secnre  the  actnal  pnblication  of  the 
same,  shall  be  pnnished  by  a  fine  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  five  hnndred  dollars,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  not  exceeding  one  year.” 
MAINE  Rev.  State.  1916,  Ch.  131,  &c.  4. 

“\^oever  wilfnlly  and  malcionsly 
states,  delivers  or  transmits  by  any  means 
whatever  to  the  manager,  editor,  pnb¬ 
lisher  or  reporter  of  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  pnblication,  periodical  or 
seriaL  for  pnblication  therein,  any  false 
or  libelons  statement  concerning  any 
person  or  corporation,  and  thereby  se- 
cnres  the  actnal  pnblication  of  the  same, 
shaU,  npon  conviction  thereof,  be 
pnnished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hnndred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  fine  and 
imprisonment” 


MINNESOTA  Laws  1923,  Ch.  7. 

“Any  person  who  knowingly,  wilfnlly 
and  malicionsly  states,  delivers  or  trans¬ 
mits  by  any  means  whatsoever  to  any 
manager,  editor,  pnblisher,  reporter  or 
other  employee  of  a  pnblisher  of  any 
newspaper,  magazine,  pnblication  period¬ 
ical  or  serial,  any  false  and  nntme  state¬ 
ment  concerning  any  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be 
pnblisher,  is  gnilty  of  misdemeanor.” 
MONTANA  Rev.  Codes  1921,  Sec.  10999. 

“Any  person  who  wilfnlly  states,  de¬ 
livers,  or  transmits,  by  any  means  what¬ 
soever,  to  the  manager,  editor,  pnblisher, 
or  reporter  of  any  newspaper,  magazine, 
pnblication,  periodical,  or  seriaL  fof 
pnblication  therein,  any  false  or  libelons 
statement  concerning  any  person  or 
corporation,  and  thereby  secnres  the 
actnal  pnblication  of  the  same,  is  hereby 
declared  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
npon  conviction,  shall  be  sentenced  to 
pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hnndred 
dollars,  or  confined  in  the  connty  jaU  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  both.” 
NEVADA  Rev.  Laws  1912,  Sec.  6432. 

“Every  person  who  shall  wilfnlly  state, 
deliver  or  transmit  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever,  to  any  manager,  editor,  pnblisher, 
reporter  or  other  employee  of  a  pnb¬ 
lisher  of  any  newspaper,  magazine,  pnb¬ 
lication,  periodical  or  serial,  any  state¬ 
ment  concerning  any  person  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  which,  if  pnblisbed  therein,  wonld 
be  a  libel,  shall  be  gnilty  of  a  misde¬ 
meanor.” 

NEW  JERSEY  Comp.  Stat.  1709-1910,  P. 

Sec.  225. 

“Any  person  who  wilfnlly  states,  de¬ 


livers  or  transmits  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever  to  the  owner,  manager,  editor,  pnb¬ 
lisher  or  reporter  of  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  pnblication,  periodical  or 
seriaL  for  pnblication  therein,  any  libel¬ 
ons  statement,  nntme  in  fact,  concerning 
any  person  or  corporation,  and  thereby 
secnres  the  actnal  pnblication  of  the 
same,  is  hereby  declared  gnilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  npon  conviction  shall  be 
pnnished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five 
hnndred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  not  exceeding  two  years,  or 
both.” 

NEW  YORK  CahUl’s  Con.  Laws,  1923, 
Ch.  41,  Sec.  1353. 

“Any  person  who  knowingly  and  wU- 
fnlly  states,  delivers  or  transmits  by  any 
means  whatever  to  any  manager,  editor, 
pnblisher,  reporter  or  other  employee  of 
a  pnblisher,  of  any  newspaper,  magazine, 
pnblication,  periodical  or  serial,  any 
false  and  nntme  statement  of  a  fact  con¬ 
cerning  any  person  or  corporation,  with 
intent  that  the  same  shaU  be  pnblisbed, 
is  gnilty  of  misdemeanor.” 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Con.  Stat.*  1919, 
Sec.  4229. 

“If  any  person  shall  state,  deliver  or 
transmit  by  any  means  whatever,  to  the 
manager,  editor,  pnblisher  or  reporter 
of  any  newspaper  or  periodical  for  pnb¬ 
lication  therein  any  false  and  libelons 
statement  concerning  any  person  or 
corporation,  and  thereby  secnre  the 
pnblication  of  the  same,  he  shall  be 
gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor.” 

NORTH  DAKOTA  Comp.  Laws  1913, 
Sec.  9560. 

“Every  person  who  wilfnlly  states,  de¬ 
livers  or  transmits  by  any  means  what¬ 
ever  to  any  manager,  editor,  pnblisher, 
reporter  or  other  employe  of  a  pnblisher 
of  any  newspaper,  magazine,  publication, 
periodical  or  serial,  any  statement  con¬ 
cerning  any  person  or  corporation,  which 


if  pnblisbed  therein  wonld  be  a  libeL  is 
gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor.” 

OHIO  Gen.  Code  1921,  Sec.  6319-7. 

“Whoever  contributes  or  furnishes  any 
statement,  allegation  or  news  item  to  a 
newspaper,  knowing  that  such  statement, 
allegation  or  news  item  is  nntme,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  npon 
complaint  of  such  newspaper  company  or 
of  any  person  or  persons  injured  in 
property,  person  or  reputation  by  the 
pnblication  of  such  statement,  allegation 
or  news  item  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  $500.00 
or  imprisoned  in  the  connty  jail  or  work¬ 
house  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both.” 
UTAH  Comp.  Laws  1917,  Sec.  8084. 

“Any  person  who  wilfully  states,  con¬ 
veys,  delivers,  or  transmits,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  to  the  manager,  editor,  pub¬ 
lisher,  or  reporter  of  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  periodical,  or  serial,  for  pub¬ 
lication  therein,  any  false  or  libelons 
statement  concerning  any  person, 
persons,  companies,  or  corporations,  and 
thereby  secnres  actnal  pnblication  of  the 
same,  is  hereby  declared  gnilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.” 

VIRGINIA  Code  of  1924  (Michie  Co.) 

Sec.  4427a. 

,  “Any  person  who  knowingly  and  wil¬ 
fnlly  states,  delivers  or  transmits  by  any 
means  whatever  to  any  pnblisher,  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  pnblisher,  of  any  newspaper, 
magazine,  or  other  publication,  any  false 
and  nntme  statement  concerning  any 
person  or  corporation,  with  intent  that 
the  same  shall  be  published,  shall  be 
gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor.” 


London  TsJ>loid  Chief  Returns  Home 

Wallace  D.  Roome,  director  general 
of  the  London  Daily  Mirror,  concluded 
a  visit  to  this  country  April  17,  sailing 
for  England  from  New  York  on  the 
liner  Olympic. 


The  Weather 

«  * 

Fair  Enough 


THE 
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MOST  ANYWHERE,  U.  S.  A.,  APRIL  21,  1925 


PRICE  TWO  MINUTES 


1000  PUBUSHERS  EVADE  HIGHER  INCOME  TAXES 


PROSECUTION  CALLS 
SURPRISE  WITNESS 
IN  MURDER  TRIAL 

“''aw  Reader  Interest  Killed.” 
Says  Mystery  Man 
of  Case 

Surprise  testimony  featured  today’s 
Iiearins  in  the  murder  trial  centering 
around  the  death  of  Reader  Interest, 
who  was  found  hrutally  murdered  in  a 
badly  promoted  classified  section  several 
weeks  ago. 

For  the  first  time,  evidence  of  guilt 
was  definitely  fastened  on  Defective 
C.ntaluguing,  the  accused. 

“I  saw  Reader  Interest  killed,”  said 
George  P.  Citizen  from  the  stand,  “and 
I  can  positively  identify  Defective  Cata¬ 
loguing  as  the  party  that  struck  the 
fatal  blow.” 

Mr.  Citizen  was  the  prosecution’s 
star  “ace-in-the-hole”  witnes^  and  his 
testimony  puts  the  defense  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  practically  sure  defeat. 

“It  was  a  cold-blooded  killing,”  he 
continued  in  his  account  of  the  crime, 
“and  as  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  no 
[Continued  on  Page  6] 


WILL  MARRY 


NEW  SPEED  UWS 

IN  EFFECT  SOON 

City  Council  today  passed  a  motion 
-removing  all  restrictions  on  the  speed 
at  which  rightly  promoted  classified 
\Vo1ame  can  grow. 

rriiia  onens  th»-wav  for  a  Isrre  and 


MISS  REVENUE 

Announcement  was  made  today  that 
Miss  Greater  Classified  Revenue,  one  of 
the  most  popular  girls  in  the  country, 
would  be  wedded  to  Mr.  Your  News¬ 
paper  some  time  this  spring. 

No  date  has  been  set,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  ceremony  will  be  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Basil  L.  Smith  System. 


LATE  WIRE  NEWS 


Receivers  appointed  today  in  Ford 
bankruptcy  case. 


Second  and  third-class  nail  matter  to 
he  handled  free  of  charge  by  P.  O. 
Department. 


Paavo  Nurmi  signs  to  meet  Babe 
Ruth  at  catch-weight  in  72-hole  match 
for  Davis  Cup. 


Will  Rogers  refuses  comment  on 
rumor  he  will  head  Democratic  ticket 
in  192«. 


CITIZENS  UNITE  IN 
CLAMOR  FOR  NEW 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 

Meeting  Last  Night  Adopts 
Resolution  Calling  for  Better 
Classified  Medium 

All  overflow  Citizens’  Rally  last  night 
decideil  unanimously  in  favor  of  the 
establishment  of  a  classified  advertising 
medium  that  would  be  a  genuine  public 
service  to  the  people  of  this  city. 

"We  want  a  cla.ssified  section  that 
will  be  iierfectly  catalogiieil  for  our  con¬ 
venience,  full  of  well-written,  indexed 
ads.  and  with  a  wide  range  of  interest 
in  its  offers.”  said  John  W.  Business¬ 
man.  who  presided. 

The  other  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Housewife,  who  declared 
that  the  women  of  the  city  were  ready 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  a  metlium  that 
would  give  them  everyday  news  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  opportunities  in  an 
easily  read  and  attractive  form.  She 
also  stressed  the  neetl  of  the  type  of 
classified  section  which  would  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  a  greater  number 
of  readers  and  hence  give  better  and 
more  immediate  results  to  advertisers. 

By  a  rising  vote  It  was  unanimously 
[Continued  on  Page  2] 


BUILDINGS  PLANNED 
TO  IMPROVE  CITY 

The  building  of  a  new  type  of  Real 
Estate  Classification,  Employment  Col¬ 
umns,  .Vutomobile,  Merchandise,  and 
Lost  and  Found  Classifications,  etc., 
will  be  begun  here  in  the  near  future. 
The  Basil  L.  Smith  System  is  announced 
•  «  ccnsnltinf.  Architect  of  the  onerations. 


CHARGED  WITH  LOSING 
MONEY  UNNECESSARILY 
THROUGHOUT  PAST  YEAR 

Statement  Filed  Today  Shows  Earnings  Far 
Below  Possible  Gross;  Personal  and 
Prompt  Investigation  Is  Urged 


Philadelphia,  Apr.  21. — Sensational  charges  of  evasion  of  higher  income  tat 
payments  by  more  than  a  thousand  newspaper  publishers  of  this  country  wet* 
made  public  here  today  by  the  Basil  L.  Smith  System. 

“The  majority  of  publi^ers  evaded 
higher  income  taxes  by  dodging  higher 
incomes.”  reads  the  first  statement  givet 
out.  “and  they  dodged  higher  incomea 
by  failing  to  promote  their  classified 
advertising  mediums  in  a  way  that 
would  have  meant  greatly  increaaed 
revenue  retuma.” 

It  is  understood  that  neither  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  Internal  Revenue  nor  the 
partment  of  Justice  is  likely  to  take 
steps  in  this  matter.  Latest  official 
information,  however,  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  Bureau  of  Common  Sense  was 
contemplating  action  against  the  negli¬ 
gent  newspaper  men. 

According  to  the  charges  filed,  the 
action  of  the  publishers  in  cv^iM 
higher  incomes  was  deliberate.  The» 
refusal  to  decide  in  favor  of  thorougbff 
serviee-giving,  aggressively  pronged 
classified  mediums  is  alleged  to  haW 
resulted  in  enormous  losses  of  '"COiM  ta 
the  newspaper  business  at  large.  Whin 
the  effect,  of  these  revelations  will 


DETECTIVES  SEIZE 
VETERAN  OFFENDER  ON 
OLD  CHARGE  HEREI 

Confidence  Game  Disclosed — 
Arrest  Follows  On  False 
Pretense  Charge 

“Want  Ad  .Tim.”  a  notorious  char¬ 
acter  of  the  advertising  underworld,  was 
picked  up  by  local  detectives  today  on 
the  charge  of  impersonating  a  Classified 
Ad.  He  "was  arraigned  at  the  City  Hall 
and  held  without  bail  for  a  further 
hearing. 

•“There  is  no  excuse  for  leniency  in 
this  case.”  said  Magistrate  Public 
Opinion,  “Want  Ad  Jim  has  been  be¬ 
fore  me  so  often  on  charges  of  false 
pretense  that  I  feel  that  he  should  be 
dealt  with  according  to  the  severest 
nmriirinns  of  the  Isw.” 


II 
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Leaitesbip! 


IN  KENTUCKY 


The  Daily  Courier-Journal 
Now  Leads  In  The 
Morning  Field  by 
Over . 

The  Louisville  Times 
Now  Leads  In  The 
Afternoon  Field  by 
Nearly . 

The  Sunday  Courier- Journal 
Now  Leads  In  The 
Sunday  Field  by 
Over . 


2aooo 

25.000 

34i 


So  <jO}^y  Greater  Louisville  and  Kontucty 
xAdVertisers  Only  Need 


wbe  ®0nnei*^^otttnal 

The  Louisville  Times 


125,000 


95.000 


Sunday 


Represented  Nationally  by  the  S,  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
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^SrS'CTw.'**  ..• 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


Another  100%  Intertype 
Composing  Room 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Times  Standardizes 

The  Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  has  just  purchased  a  battery  of  26 
Standardized  Intertypes  to  replace  their 
present  equipment. 

The  new  machines  will  be  installed  in 
their  new  building  in  the  near  future. 

Intertype  has  won  its  way  into  the  largest 
composing  rooms  in  the  world — not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  “just-as-good”  as  other  machines. 

Intertype  Standardization  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  Intertype  improvements  are  not  just 
interesting  mechanical  features.  They 
are  profit-making  features. 

Intertype  Standardization  increases  your 
Profits.  Standardize ! 


Write  for  booklet — "Profit-Making  Intert^pe  -  Features." 


Standardized 


I NTERTYPE 


^  TRADE  MARK  i 


Executive  Offices 
New  York 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


I 

h 

I 

II 

fi 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 

I 

I 

1 


INTERTYPE  BORDER  MATRICES  780-781-782 


'cKTirrt 


itilillK*-' 
j|l»'  ^11- 


NO  STANDARDIZED  INTERTYPE  HAS  EVER  BECOME  OBSOLETE 


Standardized  Intertype 
with  Equipment 
C-s.m.  7^0.  2 

SIX  MAGAZINES 


Profit-Making 
Intertype  Features 


Without  a  Peer — Saves  Every  Year 

The  range  of  this  machine  is  from  5'  to  60'point  extra  con¬ 
densed  and  as  many  as  12  different  faces  can  be  run  in  the 
six  magazines  on  the  machine — without  using  extra  magazines. 

Changing  to  extra  magazines  may  take  only  a  minute  each 
time  but  ten  minutes  a  day  lost  in  changes  accumulates  to  50 
hours  lost  every  year — lost  time,  lost  profits. 

Two  or  three  more  faces  on  the  machine  will  save  you  a 
large  part  of  this  leakage. 

Intertype  Standardization  keeps  your  upkeep  down  and 
puts  your  output  up.  The  Intertype  surpasses. 


This  three-magazine  side  unit 
is  an  exclusive  Intertype  fea¬ 
ture  and  is  but  one  of  more 
than  thirty  major  Intertype 
improvements  which  save  time, 
forestall  stops,  keep  upkeep 
down  and  put  output  up. 

Write  for  bool^Iet 
"Pro/it-MaJ^ing  Intertype 
Features” 


Furnished  in  either  30  or  42  etns. 


1440  Broadway  at 
40th  Street 


MEMPHIS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


LONDON 


INTERTYPE  BORDER  MATRICES  780-781-782 
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WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING 


CIRCULATION  PROGRESS 

Lire  ^re  b  Picked  for  Head  of 
Carolina*- Virginia 
AMOciation 


JOURNALISM  AND  SCIENCE  ^o..n-..,.rg.n» 

AMOciation 

‘**'^HIS  is  the  age  of  laboratory.  It  is  the  newest  development  in  scientific  _ _ 

research.  Journalism  and  the  scientific  laboratory  should  tie  up  together. 

The  newspaper  should  be  the  drain  through  which  knowledge,  as  it  is  discovered 

in  the  laboratory,  is  passed  out  to  enlighten  manldnd.  The  people  have  a  right  ATmr.^reLntlv  Sed  V«Sdrat  of 
to  new  knowledge  as  it  is  discovered,  and  scientists  must  realize  that  newH>aper  Carolinas  -  Vir- 

reporters  are  to  be  trusted.” — Isaac  Russell,  ELditor.  Baking  Technology,  and  ginia  Circulation 

Author  of  Works  on  Pasteur.  Managers  Asso-  j 

„  „  „  ciation,  has  de- 

*  voted  consider- 

HONESTY  IN  ADVERTISING  sSaUoT  ^work' 

<<I  HAVE  two  suggestions:  First,  to  make  as  sure  as  possible  that  our  adver-  In  electing  Mr. 

^  tising  is  worthy  of  belief;  second,  to  convince  people  of  this,  so  that  they 
will  read  it,  believe  it,  and  respond  to  it  The  advertising  must  be  checked,  up  *^ldck- 

for  us.  Obviously,  competitors  cannot  do  it  for  each  other,  and  no  merchant  ed  a  live  wire  for 
is  big  enough  to  check  up  his  own  advertising.  There  must  be  some  impartial  their  chief.  Mr. 
commission,  so  constituted  and  impartial  to  act  as  an  agency  to  study  the 
advertising  accuracies  of  the  merchants  of  the  Community,  compare,  wei^,  newspaper  men  in 
inspire  and  report  TTiat  organization  is  the  Better  Business  Conunission.” —  Virginia  and  t^  w.  T.  Cbum 

Louis  E.  Kirstein,  Vice-President,  William  Filene’s  Sons  Company,  Boston,  two  Carolinas 
Before  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Ad  Club.  comprising  t^  association  is  one  of  tl« 


W.  T.  C6«»in 


THE  MERCHANDISING  DEPARTMENT 


comprising  the  association  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  circulation  managers  in 
the  three  states. 

About  12  years  ago  he  became  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Greensboro  News, 


tt'T'HERE  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  over  what  merchandising  which  at  tte^ime  had  a  ciradatira  of 

A  service  should  consist  of.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  of  n«^  Sorts  The^chSla^^Tnow^roS  tS 

papers  to  actually  sell  goods  to  the  trade  for  the  advertiser.  I  thmk  that  it  is  30,000  mark. 

their  duty  to  know  all  about  their  market  from  the  standpoint  of  sales  oppor-  President  Corbin  already  is  making 
tunity.  *  *  *  TTiey  should  lay  the  cards  on  the  table  with  the  advertiser  as  plans  for  the  next  annral  convention  of 
^  .1  ,  .  L  j-  •  •  iL  j  j  MI-  »  j  the  association  to  be  held  m  Greensboro 

to  exactly  what  merchandising  service  they  are  prepared  and  willmg  to  render,  October 

and  not  make  a  lot  of  indefinite  promises  which  are  never  kept.  There  is  more  “trying  to  make 

camouflage  and  misstatements  sunounding  merchandising  service  than  any  other  the  convention  the  biggest  thing  of  its 
phase  of  newspaper  business  today.” — Paul  S.  Armstrong,  Advertising  kind  ever  held  by  the  association  and 
Manager,  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange.  0?*=  the  best  outside  of  the  big  league 

of  associations,  the  International  Circu- 

^  *  *  *  lation  Managers  Association. 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  EDITOR  ,  Mr.  Corbin  went  into  the  circulation 

, .  ,  ,  .  r  1-  •  1  •  1  I  •  1 1  1  department  from  the  wire,  having  been 


THE  TASK  OF  THE  EDITOR 

*<'^HE  highest  achievement  of  2ui  editor  is  to  make  plain  and  desirable  the 
high  things  of  life,  to  inform  those  needing  information,  to  cheer  the 
dowcast,  to  refresh  the  weary,  to  inspire  the  discouraged,  to  shame  the  sordid, 
to  thwart  the  oppressor,  to  ennoble  labor,  to  beautify  the  drab,  to  make 
righteousness  readable.  Fashion  your  editorial  page  after  that  manner,  back 
it  with  sound  business  discretion,  bolster,  it  with  unflagging  zeal,  make  of  your 
labor  a  thing  of  joy  and  all  will  be  well.” — Frank  O.  Edgecombe,  Editor, 
Geneva  (Neb.)  Signal. 

«  «  « 

CONDUCTING  A  COLUMN 

<<|N  the  first  place,  a  column  must  always  be  clean.  It  is  true  that  some  folks 
^  appear  to  enjoy  suggestive  stuff.  But  my  opinion  is  that  most  pec^le 
don’t  Where  you  can  make  one  person  smile  with  something  suggestive,  you 
will  disgust  a  dozen  who  don’t  like  it.” — Ole  Buck.  Field  Manager,  Nebraska 
Press  Association,  and  Conductor  of  the  “Buck-Shot”  Column. 


ADVERTISING  AS  A  TRADE  FORCE 

<<YWE  are  producing  goods,  commodities,  things,  at  a  rate  that  was  un- 
^  dreamed  of  at  any  other  period  in  the  world’s  history.  If  these  com¬ 
modities  are  not  quickly  distributed  the  channels  of  trade  immediately  become 
clogged  and  disaster  follows.  Our  industries  are  so  closely  knit  together  that 
a  disaster  in  one  is  very  soon  felt  m  a  dozen  or  a  hundred  others.  If  distribution 
stops,  if  consumption  stops,  business  is  paralyzed,  smd  we  starve  to  death  in  the 
midst  of  plenty.  We  are  smothered  by  the  flood  of  wealth  that  pours  down 
tipon  us.  And  advertising  is  the  one  means  which  has  been  discovered  so  far 
that  will  keep  open  the  channels  of  trade,  that  will  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
turning,  that  will  prevent  disaster  which  comes  from  too  great  production.” — 
Marco  Morrow,  Assistant  Publisher,  Coj^r  Publications,  Topeka,  Kan. 

*  * 

GOOD  ADVERTISING 

<<'^HE  man  who  uses  the  newspjqjers,  tells  his  story  quickly  and  direcdy  to 
^  all  the  people  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  circulation  of  those  papers. 
In  your  ads,  be  straightforward— be  sensible!  The  attempt  to  use  clever 
witticisms  in  ads  has  done  more  to  ruin  advertising  than  any  other  factor. 
Don’t  be  sensational.  Tell  the  simple,  unvarnished  truth  about  your  product. 
Invariably  your  readers  will  appreciate  it  and  come  to  your  store  rather  than 
go  to  the  place  of  the  merchant  who  exaggerates  his  product  Poor  goods 
cannot  be  sold  by  sensational  advertismg.  The  good  ad  is  the  truth  well  told.” 
— ^A.  H.  Deute,  Sales  Manager,  Borden  Milk  Company,  Before  Denver  Ad 
Club. 


for  a  number  of  years  an  Associated 
Press  operator. 

Specialists  from  the  University  of  Iowa 
Medical  College  were  called  into  consul¬ 
tation  some  time  ago  by  Dr.  Rockafellow, 
attending  physician.  They  diagnosed  the 
case  as  peritonitis.  Physicians  are  hope- 
Darling,  but  say  that  at  the  present  time 
ful  for  the  ultimate  recovery  of  Mr. 
his  condition  is  critical. 


A.  P.  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO 
M.  H.  aeYOUNG 

pHlRMAL  tribute  to  the  late 
M.  H.  deYoung,  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  was 
paid  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Associated  Press  at  a  meeting 
in  New  York,  April  18.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  minute  was  adopted  at  the 
meeting: 

“The  board,  being  formally  in¬ 
formed  of  the  death  of  M.  H.  de¬ 
Young,  publisher  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  and  a  member  of 
the  board  from  1901  to  1910,  di¬ 
rected  tbe  management  to  convey 
expression  of  its  profound  sympa¬ 
thy  to  bis  family  and  to  his  former 
associates  on  the  Chronicle. 

“Mr.  deYoung,  having  been  prom¬ 
inently  identified  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  since  its  organisation, 
was  one  of  its  most  earnest  sup¬ 
porters  and  to  his  unwavering  loy¬ 
alty  much  is  due  not  only  for 
the  steady  expansion  of  the  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  to 
its  growth  as  a  whole. 

“A  great  publisher,  a  philauthro- 
pist,  and  an  outstanding  patriotic 
American,  his  career  is  a  notable 
example  of  the  achievements  that 
have  been  wrought  in  tbe  field  of 
American  journalism  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  achievements  of  our 
country,  and  to  the  supremacy  of 
its  institutions.” 


BEATS  THEM  ALL  FOR  TONNAGES 

The  Superior-Duluth  Harbor,  in  the  Heart  of  the  Continent,  was  next 
to  largest  in  this  Country  for  the  year  1924. 

THE  SUPERIOR  EVENING  TELEGRAM 

Published  at  the  Port  of  Superior 

BEATS  THEM  ALL  FOR  COVERAGE 


in  Its  Field  —  Superior 
and  Northern  Wisconsin. 


THE  WORLD’S 
FINEST  FRESH 
WATER  HAR¬ 
BOR 

1924  Business 
Total  Freight 
Handled  45,412,- 
287  Tons 


SUPERIOR- 
DULUTH 
SHIPPING 
HARBOR 
Ranks  among  the 
largest  in  this 
country 

Second  to  New 
York  in  1924. 


^  H  rAfi 


/J 


- -  iiTT.,»L‘tanrA-.  - wiii  jaru.  -  ...  ...  - 

V  1...  A  Comparative  Table  Showing  Some  of  the  Reasons  Why  the  Superior-Duluth 
Shipping  Harbor  Ranks  Second  to  New  York  in  This  Country  for  1924. 

GRAIN 

Superior . Receipts  101,640,862  Bu,  COAL  RECEIPTS 


Duluth  . Receipts  97,763,910  Bu, 

Superior  . Shipments  98,946,716  Bu, 

Duluth  . Shipments  90,473,910  Bn, 

IRON  ORE 

Superior  shipped  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  consignment  for  the  Great  Lakes 
in  1984, 

Superior  .  14,869,638.3  tons 

Duluth .  14,843,697.7  tons 


COAL  RECEIPTS 

Superior  (Estimated)  .  6,000.000 

Diduth  (Estimated)  .  4,000,006 

FREIGHT 

Total  number  of  tons  of  freight 
received  for  the  combined 

harbor . 10,398,664 

Total  numbw  of  tons  of  freight 
shipped  for  the  combined  bar-  „ 

bor . 86,018, 6M 


A  Most  Convincing  Fact  and  Should 
Be  Influential  in  Choosing  Mediums 


TOURING  the  year  1924,  the  Department 
^  stores  of  Pittsburgh,  six  evenings  a  week, 
used  in  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  Telegraph 
(no  Sunday  issue)  36,463  lines  more  Display 
advertising  than  in  the  next  nearest  news¬ 
paper;  and  231,511  lines  more  than  in  the 
other  evening  newspapers. 

Why  the  “Tele”  of  Pittsburgh  Leads 


The  “Tele”  has  character,  the  prestige  of  the  leading  news¬ 
paper,  and  the  reader  interest.  It  delivers  the  editorial  service 
to  the  reader.  The  reading  of  the  “Tele”  is  an  established 
home  habit.  This  position  cannot  be  filled  by  any  other 
newspaper. 

The  “Tele”  circulation  is  concentrated  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  where  the  merchant  is  in  daily  contact  with  his  patrons 
and  where  the  National  advertiser  has  the  bulk  of  his  distri¬ 
bution. 


Urban  E.  Dice,  National  Adv^iising  Mgr.,  Gazette  Sq.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  Ch  ronicle  Telegraph 

“The  paper  that  goes  home” 


Publishers  Representatives : 


KNILL-BURKE,  INC. 

^rokaw  Bldg.,  42nd  &  Broadway,  New  York 
122  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Constitution  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO. 

742  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Times  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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NEW  YORK  AND  BROOKLYN  CIRCULATION  STATEMENTS 

FUed  with  the  Gowcnunmt,  of  six  months  ending  April  1,  U2S;  compiled  bjr  Stadlsticel  Depertment  of  New  York  Evsnhif  Poet,  lac. 


1919  1919  1920 

April  1  Oct.  1  April  1 


American  . 

Conunercial  . . 

Herald  . . 

Herald-Tribune  . 

Journal  of  Commerce . 

Press  . 

Sun  (Morning)  . 

Times  . 

Wall  Street  Journal . 

World  . 

Mirror  (TaMoid)  . 

News  (Tabloid)  Daily  . . 
News  (Tabloid)  Sunday. 

Evening  Bulletin  . 

Evening  Journal  . 

Evening  Mail  . 

Evening  Post  . 

Evening  World  . 

Evening  Oobe  . 

Sun  . . . 

Telecom  &  Mail  . 

Evening  Graphic  . 

Brooklyn  Citizen  . 

Brooklyn  Eagle  . . 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
Brooklyn  Daily  Times  . . 


396,960 

10,373 

107,642 

108,011 

23,682 


117,414 

393,178 

13,424 

.368,318 


675,118 

102,204 

32,369 

353.069 

179,906 

194,695 

190,687 


35,699 

49,656 

54,088 

41,289 


383,366 

11.141 

109,267 

117,053 

24,352 

385,271 

11,329 

t214,891 

119,479 

26,396 

131,951 

f . 

362,971 

351,939 

18,168 

18,514 

370,289 

365,014 

122,333 


685,428 

155,160 

30,026 

339,199 

188,780 

198,491 

181,519 

712,778 

158,288 

33,818 

335,233 

179,192 

205,565 

134,407 

39,586 

39,498 

45,328 

51,496 

55,100 

57,991 

41,480 

43,280 

1920 
Oct.  1 
{ 

379,049 

11,390 

205,127 

126,192 

28,292 

1921 
April  1 

1921 
Oct.  1 

1922 
April  1 

406,311 

11,595 

202,088 

142,384 

29,294 

440,941 

11,645 

193,368 

142,069 

30,394 

456,335 

11,068 

177,629 

137,485 

27,825 

342,553 

18,750 

373,403 

352,528 

19,076 

385,892 

348,607 

19,203 

392,478 

372,801 

19,196 

387,191 

250,283 

336,149 

415,006 

191,510 

440,482 

268,061 

622,892 

172,703 

36,875 

351,684 

181,475 

191,719 

120,148 

649,834 

155,148 

38,596 

313,143 

164,429 

190,218 

109,511 

633,0b 

168,073 

32,706 

289,871 

177,066 

183,253 

116,187 

654,952 

137,760 

35,006 

280,727 

149,882 

180,442 

107,710 

39,365 

53,431 

58,916 

45,102 

40,126 

58,521 

62,755 

46,897 

41,003 

60,395 

65,068 

46,982 

41,137 

63,595 

67,051 

46,987 

1925  1924 


1922 
Oct.  1 

429,071 

11,701 

178,078 

130,161 

27,685 

1923 
April  1 

434,198 

12,461 

170.257 

131,613 

26,338 

1923 
Oct.  1 

439,177 

13,060 

167,710 

133,230 

26,156 

1924 
April  1 

411,471 

14,010 

tt . 

154,425 

25,772 

1924 
Oct.  1 

405,044 

11,800 

276,755 

26,935 

1925 
April  1 

379,975 

11,300 

283,197 

26,972 

April  1  compared  with  April  1 

Gain  Lom  (Jain  Loss 

.  31,496  ...  7.6 

128,762  .  83.3  ... 

1,200  .  4.6  ... 

356,671 

370,266 

362,361 

378,174 

383,005 

387,934 

9,760 

2.5 

19,582 

22,242 

21,883 

22,191 

22,266 

25,772 

3,581 

16.1 

382,087 

392,387 

382,739 

391,421 

404,377 

i|lS7,796 

786,398 

381,536 

218,431 

795,160 

9,885 

2.5 

522,635 

551,457 

633,578 

720,862 

74,298 

10.3 

348,711 

438,810 

567,381 

662,142 

807,279 

987,199 

t 

622,749 

643,439 

601,837 

641,192 

666,886 

649,072 

7,880 

1.2 

161,215 

144,135 

170.327 

tt . 

32,318 

32,694 

32,506 

35,768 

31,291 

35,501 

267 

.7 

265,049 

166,196 

179,937 

277,853 

159,786 

177,290 

272,335 

1 . 

271,114 

314,489 

310,850 

39,736 

14.6 

3236,165 

260,026 

255,212 

247.370 

12,656 

4.8 

119,431 

111,088 

133,594 

155,194 

220,707 

190,519 

•95,697 

42,455 

35,325 

22.7 

41,221 

41,186 

41,352 

42.237 

42,311 

218 

.5 

61,737 

65,568 

63,475 

67,553 

69,102 

72,493 

4,940 

7.3 

68,586 

71,557 

72,252 

71,187 

67,365 

64,339 

6,848 

9.6 

45,139 

45,313 

45,389 

37,637 

57,269 

65,471 

27,834 

73.9 

Totals 


.  3,449,782  3,488,655  3,394,379  3,608,712  3,714,49513,775,47013,770,629  13,796,402 13,865,084i3,837,669i3,691,855i4,130,562i4,311,478 


‘Morning  Sun  and  Press  consolidated.  fSun  and  Herald  combined  into  Sun-Herald  Feb.  1.  1920;  name  changed  to  Herald  Oct.  1,  1920.  tAverage  for  two  months  Sun-Herald. 

IjEvening  Sun  and  Globe  combined  June  4,  1923.  Name  changed  to  Sun  March  10,  1924.  t.\verage  for  2  months  Sun  and  4  months  Sun-Glohe. 

4Price  of  evening  newspapers  advanced  from  2  cents  to  3  cents  June,  1920. 

ttTelegram  and  Mail  combined  January  28,  1924.  Sunday  issue  discontinued  March  16,  1924. 

ttHerald  and  Tribune  combined  March  19,  1924. 

5§Mirror  (Tabloid)  first  issued  June  24,  1924. 

'Includes  daily  average  of  the  Daily  News  inclusive  of  the  Sunday  News. 
lEvening  Bulletin  first  issued  June  19,  1924.  First  Sunday  issue  December  7,  1924. 

"Evening  Grapoic  first  issue  September  15,  1924. 

••During  the  general  strike  of  the  New  York  newspaper  pressmen,  from  September  IS  to  26,  1923,  inclusive  “combined  morning”  and  “combined  evening^’  papers  were  published.  Statements  cf  the  fol¬ 
lowing  newspapers  show  that  circulation  figures  of  this  period  were  omitteil;  Times.  Herald.  World,  Mail,  Sun-Globe,  Eve.  World,  Eve.  Telegram,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Brooklyn  Standard  Union.  Brook¬ 
lyn  Citizen. 


PRESS  AGENT  QUEERS  SCOOP 


A  MONG  press  agents  Ivy  Lee  is  one 
of  the  few  who  deserves  the  im¬ 
pressive  title  of  “Director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations,”  which  the  craft  has  adopted 
with  wistful  unanimity.  Mr.  Lee’s  best 
Imown  work  is  the  Subway  Sun,  t^t 
gay  ray  of  light  in  the  otherwise  stygian 
darkness  of  the  underground.  He  doesn’t 
edit  it  himself,  any  more  than  John  D. 
Rockefeller  peddles  gasoline  by  the  gal¬ 
lon,  but  his  spirit  is  in  it.  One  of  the 
bright  young  men  of  the  Lee  organization 
does  the  immediate  work.  There  are 
many  such  bright  young  men,  of  whom 
Mr.  Lee  is  the  field  marshal.  .\11  “used 
to  be  newspaper  men  once  themselves.” 

Every  reporter  who  seeks  information 
about  any  member  of  the  Rockefeller 
family,  or  Mr.  Vincent  Astor,  or  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  must  see  Mr. 
Lee,  or  one  of  his  representatives,  and 
take  what  is  handed  out.  The  Inter¬ 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  too,  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  die  list  of  the  imposing  persons 
and  corporations  in  whose  cabinets  Mr. 

holds  the  portifolio  for  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  at  considerably  above  Washing¬ 
tonian  rates.  His  retaining  fees  are 
imposing. 

He  does,  to  be  sure,  exercise  a 
benevolent  censorship.  He  says  what  is 
best  for  his  clients,  and  the  rest  is 
silence.  Unless,  of  course,  Abby  Rocke¬ 
feller  should  be  arrested  for  spring,  in 
which  circumstance  the  affair  is  beyond 
his  control. 

One  of  the  New  York  American’s 
brighest  lights,  Edward  Doherty,  lately 
learned  how  suavely  Mr.  Lee  works. 
The  Hearst  paper  had  been  informed 
that  Miss  Abby  Rockefeller’s  engage¬ 
ment  to  David  Merriwether  Milton,  Jr., 
was  to  be  announced  soon.  Mr.  Doherty 
was  assigned  to  run  the  report  down. 
When  he  leaped  out  of  the  dreary  office 
on  William  Street  he  had  in  hand  the 
makings  of  the  best  society  news  beat  in 
many  a  day. 

Mr.  Doherty  went  direct  to  the  foun¬ 
tain  head.  He  called  at  the  imposing 
residence  of  young  John  D.,  in  West 
Fifty-fourth  Street.  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
received  him  graciously. 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  admitted,  with  rather 
disarming  naivete,  “it’s  true.  But  we 
did  not  plan  to  announce  it  until  Satur¬ 
day.  I  haven’t  time  to  discuss  the  de¬ 


tails,  but  you  may  get  them  from  Mr. 
Ivy  Lee.  I’ll  give  you  a  note  to  him.” 

Presently  Mr.  Doherty  found  himself 
in  Mr.  Lee’s  office.  Yes,  said  Mr.  Lee, 
it  was  quite  true.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  he  consulted  Mrs.  Rockefeller, 
checking  up  on  the  date  of  the  marriage 
and  such  details.  Would  Mr.  Doherty 
be  so  good  as  to  call  at  the  Rockefeller 
town  house  at  six  o’clock?  Mr.  D<ffierty 
would. 

Meantime,  many  bright  young  men 
sprang  to  action  in  Mr.  Lee's  office. 
Telephones  jingled  on  every  city  desk  in 
town,  for  if  Mr.  DcAerty  wanted  a 
sco<^,  Mr.  Lee  was  interested,  in  this 
specific  moment,  in  seeing  that  the  news 
was  widely  disseminated.  So,  when  Mr. 
Hearst’s  reporter  returned  to  West 
Fifty-fourth  Street  he  found  many 
fellows  of  his  craft  gathered  in  the  great 
r^eption  room  of  the  Rockefeller  man¬ 
sion.  At  the  appointed  hour  Mr.  Lee 
gave  out  prefully  exact  statements  to 
representatives  of  every  newspaper  in  the 
city,  and  of  every  news  association. 
The  American’s  scoop  went  glimmering. 

Mr.  Doherty  protested.  He  had  had 
an  exclusive  tip.  He  resented  having  its 
exclusiveness  destroyed.  However  much 
Mr.  Doherty  ranted,  Mr. .  Lee  was  for¬ 
ever  turning  the  other  cheek.  (3ne  sus¬ 
pects  that  whichever  cheek  he  turned  he 
may  have  had  his  tongue  in  it. — From 
The  New  Yorker. 


H.  M.  Rickey  on  Trip  Abroad 

Harry  M.  Rickey,  formerly  on  the 
Scripps-Howard  editorial  board,  with 
headquarters  in  Washington,  left  New 
York  Saturday,  April  11,  on  a  trip 
abroad.  Mr.  Rickey  resigned  from  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization  effective 
April  1.  With  him  on  his  present  pleas¬ 
ure  trip  are  Mrs.  Rickey  and  their  two 
children  Harry  M.  Rickey,  Jr.,  and  John 
M.  Rickey.  Mr.  Rickey  spent  many  years 
in  newspaper  work  with  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newsapers.  He  was  one  time 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 


Hopwood  Advertiaes  *'Hoot  Owla” 

E.  P.  Hopwood,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  believes  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  recently  decorated  his 
automobile  with  a  giant  reproduction  of 


a  windshield  sticker  issued  by  the 
Oregonian  to  give  publicity  to  the  Hoot 
Owls,  a  fun-making  radio  club  conduc¬ 
ted  by  that  newspaper.  Some  100,000 
windshield  stickers  were  printed  as  pro¬ 
motion  material  for  the  Hoot  Owls,  who 
have  a  large  radio  following  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Hopwood  went  the  sticker 
one  better  and  had  the  design  painted 


full  size  on  his  tire  case.  It  has  attrac¬ 
ted  wide  attention. 


Deacon  Head*  Writer*’  Club 

W.  A.  Deacon,  literary  editor  of 
Toronto  Saturday  Night,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Toronto  Writers’  Gub, 
which  includes  in  its  membership  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Toronto  newspapermen. 


Combined  circulation  over  18,000 
daily 

The  Observer  The  Reporter 

Morning  Evening 

Washingtmi,  Penna. 

Completely  cover  Washington  and  Greene  counties  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania  with  a  population  of  225,000 — 
one  of  the  richest  agricultural  and  industrial  cociununities 
in  the  country. 

Six  large  glass  factories,  steel,  tin  plate  and  other 
diversified  manufacturing  interests. 

Seat  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  college  and  $2,000,000 
George  Washington  hotel. 

The  Observer  and  The  Reporter  (x:cupy  their  own  new 
building,  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  best 
equipped  for  any  town  its  size  or  larger  in  the  United 
States. 

The  National  advertiser  cannot  afford  to.  miss  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  these  two  newspapers. 

JOHN  L.  STEWART 

Pr0tid9Ht  «nd  Editor 

Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brunson,  Publishers*  Representatives 

New  York  Cbicago  Boeton  AtlanU 


COMPARE  the  PRINTED  PAGES 


Certified  Dry  Mats  are  now  being  used  exclusively  by  such  dailies  as  the 

Circulation* 

Allentown  (Pa.)  Call . Daily  29,446  Sun.  19,425 

Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard  Union .  .  “  68,467  “  60,713 

Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier .  “  31,934  “ 

Cleveland  (O.)  Times  &  Commercial  “  26,585  “ 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant .  “  35,148  “  46,539 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman .  “  63,864  “  80,375 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript.  ...  “  35,939  “  24,749 

to  mention  only  a  few  of  our  customers  as  lack  of  space  prevents  us  from  namr 
ing  them  all. 

If  you  still  associate  in  your  mind  gray  or  smudgy  and  generally  poor  print¬ 
ing  with  all  dry  mats,  we  suggest  that  you  carefully  examine  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  papers  over  a  period  of  time  and  note  how  uniformly  well  printed  they 
are. 

You  will  then  understand  why  “wet  mat  printing  with  dry  mat  facility 
through  the  use  of  Certified  Dry  Mats”  is  an  accomplished  fact! 

If  you  want  to  retain  the  clarity  and  cleanness  of  your  printed  pages,  to 
improve  the  printing  of  half-tones,  and  still  benefit  from  the  savings  in  time  and 
money  as  well  as  from  the  bettering  of  working  conditions  in  your  foundry,  it  will 
pay  you  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  Certified  Dry  Mat  cold  process  of  stereo¬ 
typing. 

There  is  nothing  difficult  or  mysterious  about  the  handling  of  Certified  Dry 
Mats.  Your  mechanical  force  is  fully  competent  and  capable  of  adopting  Certi- 
fieds  without  any  loss  of  time  or  interruption  of  schedules. 

Let  us  tell  you  how  much  you  can  save — there  is  no  obligation  on  your  part 
whatsoever. 

Compare  the  printed  pages  is  all  we  ask. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A. 


*FifarM  tmken  from 
Editor  A  PnblUhfr 
1925  Year  Book. 


^  ft-  -  E  £■  7  2'2  3  3 10  :C  r : :  - 

-'I  ‘17  cJ-nTn*.  -i.nTiTirr 


Where  Certified  Dry  Mats  Are  Made — West  Groton,  Mass. 


^  3 
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64  DAILIES  ARE  BACKING 
MARBLE  CONTEST 


Twenty-four  State*  and  District  of 
Columbia  Represented  by  News¬ 
papers  Staging  Tournament — 
Crown  Champion  June  6 


Journal,  banquet  committee;  Prof.  W. 
G.  Bleyer,  permanent  organization;  and 
J.  H.  Coe,  finance. 

Other  workers  for  the  reunion  are: 
George  V.  Vaughn,  Madison  office  of 
the  Associated  Press;  Frieda  L.  Rummel, 
society  editor  of  the  fVisconsin  State 
Journal;  Bertha  M.  Elbel,  society  editor 
of  the  Capital  Times. 


TO  DEMONSTRATE  NEW 
COLOR  PRINTING 


Water  Color  Reproductions  for  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  Called  Most  Re¬ 
markable  in  History  of  Print¬ 
ing — On  View  April  25 


Sixty-four  daily  newspapers  have  en¬ 
listed  in  the  National  Marble  Tourna¬ 
ment,  organized  and  conducted  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  according 
to  M.  F.  Bourjaily,  director  of  the  tourna¬ 
ment. 

Each  of  the  newspapers  will  select  its 
home  city  marble  champion,  following 
which  the  city  champions  will  be  sent  to 
Atlantic  City  to  compete  for  the  national 
championship.  The  boys  will  arrive  in 
Atlantic  City,  May  31.  The  champion 
will  be  crowned  June  6.  Hotels  and 
local  organizations  have  joined  in  making 
entertainment  plans  for  the  youngsters. 

Following  is  the  list  of  newspapers 
which  will  stage  the  tournament: 

Arkansas  :  Pine  Bluff  Daily  Graphic. 

California:  Fresno  Bee,  Los  Angeles 
Record,  Sacramento  Bee,  San  Diego  Sun, 
San  Francisco  Daily  News. 

CouMtADO :  Denver  Express. 

Connecticut  :  Bridgeport  Times, 
Hartford  Times,  New  Britain  Herald, 
New  Haven  Register. 

Deu^ware:  IVilmington  Journal. 

District  of  Columbia:  fVashington 
Daily  News. 

Illinois  :  Chicago  Journal,  Moline  Dis¬ 
patch,  Rockford  Register  Dispatch, 
Springfield  State  Jountal. 

Indiana:  Evansville  Press,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times,  South  Bend  News  Times, 
Terre  Haute  Post. 

Iowa  :  Des  Moines  Register  S’ 
Tribune-News. 

Kentucky:  Covington  Kentucky  Post, 
Louis-oille  Courier  Journal,  Owensboro 
Inquirer. 

Louisiana  :  New  Orleans  States. 

Maryland:  Baltimore  Post. 

Massachusetts:  Boston  Traveler, 
Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune,  Lowell  Courier- 
Citizen  &  Leader,  New  Bedford  Times, 
Springfield  Union. 

Missouri  :  St.  Louis  Star. 

Nebraska:  Omaha  Daily  News. 

New  Jersey:  Camden  (entered  by 
Philadelphia  Bulletin),  Newark  Ledger, 
Passaic  Herald,  Trenton  Times. 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque  State 
T ribune. 

New  York:  Binghamton  Press,  Buf¬ 
falo  Times,  Syracuse  Journal. 

North  Carolina:  Raleigh  Times. 

Ohio:  Akron  Times  Press,  Cincinnati 
Post,  Cleveland  Press,  Columbus  Citizen, 
Springfield  Daily  Sun,  Toledo  News-Bee, 
y'oungstown  Telegram. 

Oklahoma:  Oklahoma  City  News. 

Pennsylvania:  Altoona  Tribune, 

Harrisburg  Telegraph,  Lancaster  New 
Era,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Scranton  Times,  Wilkes-Barre 
Times  Leader. 

Tennessee;  Memphis  Press. 

Texas  :  Dallas  Dispatch,  El  Paso  Post, 
Fort  Worth  Press,  Houston  Press. 

Wisconsin:  Milwaukee  Journal. 


16TH  JOURNALISM  WEEK 
SPEAKERS  NAMED 


Many  Prominent  Editors  and  Writers 
Scheduled  to  Address  Sessions 
at  University  of  Missouri, 

May  4-8 


JOURNALISM  ANNIVERSARY 


University  of  Wisconsin  Classes  to 

Celebrate  Department’s  20th  Year 

To  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary 
of  the  school  of  journalism  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  plans  were  formed 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Madison  graduates 
in  the  home  of  Prof.  W.  G.  Bleyer,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  course,  for  a  grand  reunion  of 
the  more  than  1,(XX)  graduates  of  the 
journalism  course  since  its  inception  here. 

The  reunion,  the  first  ever  held,  to  be 
observed  during  commlencement  wedc, 
June  19-21,  will  include  among  other 
events  a  picnic,  banquet,  and  exhibit  of 
work  done  by  journalism  classes. 

Franklin  E.  Bump,  Jr.,  is  general 
chairman  of  arrangements,  assisted  by 
Herbert  Brockhausen.  Chairmen  of  com¬ 
mittees  are  Kenneth  E.  Olson,  publicity; 
Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde,  registration;  Miss 
Marjorie  Daly,  picnic;  Mary  Bridgman 
Irwin,  state  editor,  'Wisconsin  State 


C(M.UMBiA,  Mo.,  April  23. — Plans  for 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Journalism  Week 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  here.  May 
4-8  inclusive,  call  for  speeches  by  O.  O. 
McIntyre  of  New  York  City,  columnist; 
James  O’Shaughnessy,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies;  George  W.  Marble 
of  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association;  F.  Douglas 
Williams  of  New  York  City,  American 
representative  of  Reuter’s  British  news 
agency;  Llewellyn  Jones,  literary  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post,  and  other 
notables  in  newspaper  and  advertising 
fields. 

In  conjunction  with  Journalism  Week, 
there  will  be  held  the  conventions  of  the 
Missouri  Writers’  Guild,  the  Missouri 
Press  Association,  the  Missouri  Dailies 
League,  and  other  organizations.  Many 
sociM  events  are  also  scheduled  for  the 
week.  Receptions  in  honor  of  the  vis¬ 
itors  will  be  given  by  Alpha  Delta  Sigma, 
advertising  fraternity,  and  Gamma  Alpha 
Chi,  advertising  sorority. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned, 
the  following  are  scheduled  to  deliver  ad¬ 
dresses  :  E.  B.  Garnett,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star  and  editor  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Magazine;  Arthur  F. 
Killick,  free  lance  writer  of  ^nsas  City ; 
David  R.  Fitzpatrick,  cartoonist  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Burt  B.  Gar¬ 
nett  of  the  Editorial  Research  Service  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Gus  V.  Kenton,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  St.  Louis  News  Service; 
Miss  Marjorie  Barrows,  assistant  editor 
of  Child  Life,  Chicago;  Elbert  H.  Baker, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Walter  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor 
of  the  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman; 
Congressman  Harry  B.  Hawes  of  St. 
Louis;  C.  P.  Dorsey,  publisher,  Cameron 
(Mo.)  Sun;  J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  foreign  service.  United 
Press  Associations;  James  Wright 
Brown,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er;  Miss  Ida  M.  Mighlario,  editor.  The 
Household,  Topeka,  Kan.;  Miss  Blanche 
Sage  Hazeltine  of  Kansas  City,  writer  of 
children’s  stories  and  verse. 

Col.  M.  E.  Foster,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chron¬ 
icle;  Curtis  Betts,  political  writer.  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Clayton  T.  Rand, 
editor,  Philadelphia  (Miss.)  Neshoba 
Democrat;  Mrs.  Pauline  J.  Taubert,  ed¬ 
itor,  Warrenburg  (Mo.)  Standard-Her¬ 
ald;  Charles  H.  Whitaker,  editor,  Clinton 
(Mo.)  Democrat;  George  M.  Burbach, 
advertising  manager,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Lewis  C.  Humphrey,  editor,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Herald  and  Post;  Miss  Amy  Bar¬ 
ron  Leonard  of  Kansas  City,  short  story 
writer;  John  DeWild,  manager,  mer¬ 
chants’  service  department,  Ely  &  Walker 
Dry  Goods  Company,  St.  Louis;  Prof. 
Jay  W.  Hudson,  University  of  Missouri ; 
Mrs.  Susan  Shaffer  Dibelka  of  Chicago, 
manager.  Woman’s  National  Journalistic 
Register ;  Frank  LeRoy  Blanchard  of 
Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  New  York; 
Hugh  F.  Grinstead,  Columbia,  Mo.,  short 
story  writer ;  Joseph  S.  De  Ramus,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  Rotary  International  Maga¬ 
zine,  Chicago;  Miss  May  Williams  Ward 
of  the  Kansas  City  Authors’  Qub. 

George  C._Shor,  editor  and  manager  of 
the  International  News  Service  at  New 
York;  W.  Earle  Dye,  editor,  Richmond 
(Mo.)  Missourian;  James  T.  Williams. 
Jr.,  editor,  Boston  American;  Elmo  Scott 
Watson,  editor.  Publishers’  Auxiliary, 
Chicago. 


What  experts  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution  declare  is  the  most  remarkable 
color  printing  ever  done  in  this  coimtry 
is  scheduled  to  be  given  a  public  exhibi¬ 
tion  this  Saturday,  April  25,  at  the  plant 
where  the  work  is  being  done.  Mount 
Vernon,  N.  Y. 

The  exhibition  of  the  printing  in  op¬ 
eration  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  for  which  the 
work  is  being  produced.  W.  E.  Rudge 
of  Mount  Vernon  has  charge  of  the  work. 

“It  is  actually  true,”  says  Dr.  Charles 
D.  Walcott,  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  “that  we  are  making  color 
reproductions  so  accurate  in  detail  that 
one  can  scarcely  detect  differences  from 
the  water  color  originals.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  as  a  matter  of  public  service,  and 
in  letting  the  world  know  what  we  are 
doing.” 

For  the  past  26  years  Dr.  Walcott  has 
spent  several  months  each  year  in  geo¬ 
logical  surveys  throughout  North  Amer¬ 
ica.  During  the  last  10  of  there  expedi¬ 
tions  Mrs.  Walcott  has  accompanied  him, 
and  because  she  was  an  artist  and  lover 
of  flowers  she  has  in  the  10  years  done 
for  the  wild  flowers  of  North  America 
what  Audubon  did  for  its  birds. 

Her  water  colors  of  the  400  varieties 
of  wild  flowers  which  she  has  made  is  a 
most  marvelous  collection  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  both  artists  and  botanists.  These 
pictures  have  been  on  exhibition  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  New  York  and  other  cities,  and 
so  many  have  been  the  requests  for  fur¬ 
ther  loans  of  the  collection  that  Dr.  Wal¬ 
cott  set  about  the  attempt  at  its  printed 
reproduction  which  is  now  proving  so 
successful. 

In  the  work  many  difficulties  were  met. 


Printers  everywhere  said  that  the  repro¬ 
ductions  could  not  be  made  except  on  a 
smooth,  glossy  paper.  Dr.  Walcott  in¬ 
sisted  that,  to  get  the  proper  tone  effects, 
a  rough  paper  was  required.  Such  a 
paper  was  finally  produced  that  would 
stand  the  test  of  time.  Printing  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  until  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults  were  obtained.  The  problem  of 
inks  that  could  be  used  on  this  rough 
surfaced  paper  while  the  paper  was  wet 
was  one  which  took  chemists  several 
months  to  solve.  Due,  it  is  said,  to  the 
patience  of  Dr.  Walcott  and  his  associ¬ 
ates  the  achievement  was  accomplished. 

At  the  present  time,  officials  of  one  of 
the  largest  museums  of  art  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  the  idea  of  the  reproducing 
of  many  of  its  famous  paintings  by  this 
new  process. 


PARKER  REELECTED 


Central  New  York  Press  Again  Name* 
Oneida  E<Ktor  President 

President  Hugh  Parker,  editor  of  the 
Oneida  (N.  Y.)  Post,  was  re-elected 
head  of  the  Central  New  York  Press 
Association  at  the  recent  annual  meeting 
in  the  Hotel  Onondaga,  Syracuse.  All 
other  officers  were  re-elected,  including 
(jerrit  S.  Hyde,  of  the  Waterinlle  Timet, 
as  secretary.  Mr.  Hyde  filled  out  the 
term  of  M.  V.  Atwood,  who  resigned  be¬ 
fore  his  term  expired. 

The  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  ever  held,  many  members  com¬ 
mented.  Lee  W.  McHenry,  of  the  Oneida 
(N.  Y.)  Democratic  Union,  told  of  hi* 
methods  of  conducting  the  correspondence 
pages  and  handling  correspondents.  (Hay- 
ton  I.  Burch,  of  the  Earlville  Standard, 
told  how  he  had  developed  a  successfid 
classified  advertising  department. 


Gaylord  (Kan.)  Sentinel  Suspends 

For  the  first  time  in  more  than  SO 
years  Gaylord,  Kan.,  is  without  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  Gaylord  Sentinel,  at  one 
time  a  strong  paper,  suspended  publica¬ 
tion  recently. 


The  Growth  of  a  City  is  Best 
Indicated  in  the  Growth 
of  its  Newspaper 
Circulation 


"8? 


In  WINSTON-SALEM  for  the 
month  of  January,  1925,  the 
PAID  circulation  of  the  TWIN 
CITY  SENTINEL  was  1,544 
copies  per  issue  greater  than 
for  the  same  month  of  1924. 

Business  is  Good  in  North  Carolina's  Largest  City 

The  Twin  City  Sentinel 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1925 


THE  LEE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 

E.  P.  Adler,  President,  Davenport,  Iowa 

zyinnounces 

the  purchase  on  April  1,  1925  of  the 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  -  Globe  Gazette 

Mr.  Lee  P.  Loomis,  Business  Manager 
Mr.  Will  F.  Muse,  Editor 

The  Mason  City  Globe  Gazette  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  Lee  Newspaper  Syndicate’s 
list  of  Iowa  papers. 

Mason  City  (a  manufacturing  city)  is  situated  in  the  North  Central  part  of  the  State  in  the 
center  of  a  very  rich  live-stock  and  agricultural  section.  It  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
and  fastest  growing  cities  in  Iowa. 

The  Globe  Gazette  is  the  only  paper  published  in  Mason  City  and  covers  its  city  and  trade 
territory  completely  without  competition  from  the  Des  Moines  or  other  papers. 

The  Lee  Newspajjer  Syndicate 

Davenport  Times  Muscadne  Journal 

Ottumwa  Courier  Mason  City  Globe  Gazette 

Four  evening  papers  in  Iowa  with  no  duplication  of  circulation. 

HANNIBAL,  MO.,  COURIER-POST 

The  Courier-Post  has  just  moved  into  its  new  building.  The  circulation  and  advertising 
columns  of  this  newspaper  are  growing  very  rapidly. 

LA  CROSSE,  WIS.,  TRIBUNE 

This  paper  completely  covers  La  Crosse  and  its  trading  territory. 

MADISON,  WIS.,  STATE-JOURNAL 

The  leading  newspaper  of  Wisconsin  in  editorial  power  and  prestige,  is  first  in  Madison 
in  circulation  and  advertising. 

Each  newspaper  a  leader  in  its  field — Clean  editorially  and  in  advertising. 

Business  is  good  in  every  one  of  our  cities.  All  of  our  papers  are  showing  nice  gains  in 
circulation,  local  and  national  advertising.  They  have  proved  profitable  mediums  to 
national  advertisers  for  a  great  many  years. 

Each  paper  has  its  own  Cooperation  Department  at  your  service. 

The  Lee  Newspaper  Syndicate 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Times  Madison,  Wis.,  State-Journal 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Tribune 

Muscatine,  Iowa,  Journal  Hannibal,  Mo.,  Courier-Post 

Mason  City,  Iowa,  Globe  Gazette 

The  above  cities  are  so  situated  geographically  that  no  outside  newspaper  has  enough  circula¬ 
tion  in  any  one  of  these  cities  or  their  trade  territories  to  be  of  value  to  a  national  advertiser 


New  York 


Chicago 


CONE,  HUNTON  &  WOODMAN,  INC. 

Special  Representatives 


Atlanta 


Detroit 


St.  Louis 


Los  Angeles 


10.185 


J.  H.  Bixby,  Oklahoma  City 


Sixty  Members  Play  Through  Chill 
Winds  in  “Hurry-Up  Medal 
and  Match”  Tourney  at 
Westchester 


RIDDER,  ON  OWN  UNKS, 
BEST  A.N.P.A.  GOLFER 


COME  60  members  of  the  A.  N.  P. 

A.,  braved  stiff  winds  and  near-freez¬ 
ing  temperature  to  make  a  success  of  the 
association’s  first 
annual  golf 
tournament  at 
the  Westchester- 
Biltmore  County 
Club,  at  Rye,  N. 
V.,  Monday. 

Most  of  the 
players  were  in¬ 
itiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  a 
combination  hur¬ 
ry-up  medal  and 
match  play  com¬ 
petition.  To  qual¬ 
ify  and  then  play 
Bernard  Bidder  off  usually  takes 
-  two  or  three 

■days.  The  Advertising  Golf  Association 
method,  enabling  a  large  held  to  do  all 
this  according  to  the  tabloid  system,  was, 
however,  turned  to  good  use  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Players  were  dispatched  to  the  mea¬ 
dows  west  and  south  in  foursomes.  They 
qualified  over  nine  holes,  and  then  set 
■out  to  settle  their  differences  by  match 
play.  In  each  set  of  four  there  would 
be  two  singles  matches.  At  the  turn 
there  would  be  two  winners  and  two  • 
losers.  Victor  battled  victor  on  the  re¬ 
turn  trip,  while  vanquished  fell  upon 
vanquished. 

Bernard  Ridder,  of  the  New  Yorker 
Staats-Herold,  was  credited  with  the 
low  card  of  the  day,  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  he  chose  the  west,  or  longer 
■course.  Mr.  Ridder  made  the  circuit  of 
what  is  known  at  the  Westchester  Bilt- 
more  as  the  championship  test  in  89.  And 
an  89  there,  and  on  a  cold  day,  is  probably 
as  good  as  an  85  or  86  on  many  another 
course. 

Mr.  Ridder,  therefore,  won  first  prize. 

R.  C.  Patterson,  of  the  Toledo  Times, 
with  a  97  on  the  south  course,  was  second 
in  line  among  the  gross  scorers. 

The  first  two  net  awards  went  to  John  C. 
Martin,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
who  had  an  80,  and  S.  W.  Bush,  of  the 
Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger,  who  presented 
a  net  72.  Mr.  Bush  received  a  liandicap 
of  thirty  strokes,  and  the  discovery  stung 
him  deeply.  His  72  was  so  far  beyond 
the  prowess  of  any  one  else  that  the  Ath¬ 
ens  representative  felt  almost  humiliated. 
Quite  apparent  it  was  that  the  handi- 
cappers  had  blundered,  but  the  damage 
had  been  done  and  it  was  irreparable, 
according  to  the  code  of  the  links. 

Mr.  Bush  left  the  links  early,  leaving 
word  that  under  no  conditions  was  he 
to  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for  a 
prize.  It  was  not  the  golfer’s  pride  in 
being  presented  with  a  handicap  away 
beyond  the  bounds  of  his  ability  that 
actuated  him.  He  just  felt  that  it  was 
like  blackjacking  friends  to  accept  such 
hospitality.  .  But  whatever  Mr.  Bush 
thinks  of  it,  a  prize  is  to  be  forced  upon 
him.  If  he  does  not  accept  it  some  time 
during  the  convention  it  will  be  sent  after 
him  when  he  departs. 

Others  who  stood  beneath  the  shower 
-of  silverware  that  dropped  like  dew  were 
called  up  at  the  dinner  as  follows: 

H.  K.  Taylor,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan-;  F.  E.  Kessinger,  Rome  Sentinel; 
Elisha  Hanson,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. :  Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia 
Record;  Arthur  D.  Hecox,  Albaaiy 
News;  Joel  H.  Bixby,  Muskogee  Phenix; 

S.  L,  Slover,  Norfolk  Ledger-Dispatch; 
A.  (T.  Deuel,  Niagara  Falls  Gazette; 
George  E.  Graff,  Williamsport  Sun;  J. 
F.  Bresnahan,  New  York  World;  J.  D. 
Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Standard;  Lesley 
E.  Neafie,  Toledo  Blade;  A.  N.  Liecty, 
Schenectady  Gazette;  Roy  W.  Howard, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers;  Victor  F, 

•"Ridder,  New  Yorker  Staats-Herold;  J. 
Ridder,  Staats-Herold;  Charles  R.  Long, 


Off  on  the  inside  nine.  S.  E.  Thomason,  business  manager  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  warming  np  for  the  take-off  drira. 
Other  players  are,  left  to  right:  Roy  C.  Hollis,  New  York  Daily  Newt;  J.  A.  Blondell,  Baltimore  Sun;  J.  C.  Martin,  New  York 
Evening  Post;  and  J.  F.  Bresnahan,  New  York  World. 


Chester  (Pa.)  Times;  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph; 
Elzey  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star,  and  Paul 
Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  outing  were 
R.  C.  Holliss,  chairman  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  committee ;  Bernard  Ridder  and 
J.  F.  Bresnahan,  who  were  intrusted  with 
the  tournament  details;  John  C.  Martin, 
chairman  of  the  trophy  committee,  and 
R.  N.  Gunnison,  chairman  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee. 

Among  the  cards  returned  for  the  west 
course  play  were  the  following: 


Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianaptdis 

News  . 

Paul  Patterson,  Baltimore  Sun . . 
C.  C.  Marquis,  Bloomington 


Leslie  E.  Neafie.  Toledo  Blade. . 


102 

30 

72 

Geo.  D.  Lindsay,  Marion  (Ind.) 

Chronicle  . 

121 

25 

96 

133 

30 

103 

Harry  C.  Milholland,  Pittsburgh 

124 

30 

94 

Press  . 

114 

24 

94 

W.  G.  Chandler,  Cleveland . 

93 

17 

86 

126 

28 

98 

Roy  Howard,  Scripps-Howard 

97 

23 

74 

newsTOpers  . 

W.  W.  Hawkins,  Scripps-Howard 

129 

30 

99 

106 

30 

76 

105 

30 

75 

newspapers  . 

123 

30 

93 

Kov  C.  llidliss.  New  York  Daily 
News  . 

Gr. 

95 

Hp. 

15 

Net 

80 

lohti  G.  Martin.  New  York  Kve- 
nitiK  Post . 

98 

15 

83 

J  \V.  **'’*-rihart,  Xrw  York 

Daily  News . 

102 

19 

83 

A.  C.  Deuel,  Niagara  Kalis  (>a- 
zette . 

102 

17 

85 

S.  E.  Thomason,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  . 

103 

16 

87 

Rowe  Stewart,  Philadelphia  Rec¬ 
ord  . 

102 

20 

82 

W.  M.  Dear,  Jersey  City  Jour¬ 
nal  . 

107 

17 

90 

J.  L.  Bresnahan,  New  York 
World  . 

113 

20 

93 

Elzey  M.  Roberts,  St.  Louis  Star 

113 

18 

95 

Josetdi  A.  Blondell,  Baltimore 
Sun  . 

113 

16 

97 

W.  F.  Metten,  Wilmington  Every 
Evening  . 

118 

30 

98 

D.  P.  Olmstead,  Perth  Amboy 
News  . 

127 

20 

107 

W.  E.  Buckingham,  Lynn  Tele¬ 
gram-News  . 

130 

21 

109 

K.  L.  McKenny,  Macon  (Cia.) 
News  . 

ns 

18 

97 

E.  K.  Bixby,  Muskogee  Phenix. 

117 

17 

100 

A.  D.  Hecox,  Albany  News . 

101 

17 

84 

Robert  Smith,  Charleston  Ga¬ 
zette  . 

107 

23 

84 

A.  N.  Liecty,  Schenectady  Ga¬ 
zette  . 

112 

18 

94 

W.  H.  Salmon,  Sioux  City  Jour¬ 
nal  . . 

112 

23 

89 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman  . 

106 

13 

93 

J.  Ei.  Ridder.  Statts-Herold _ 

99 

13 

86 

R.  S.  Manigault,  .  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Post . 

107 

12 

95 

W.  McCurdy.  Winnipeg . 

113 

12 

101 

The  following  scores  were  handed  in 

by  those  who  played  the  south  course : 
William  F.  Metten,  Wilmington 

Every  Evening .  128  30 

George  E.  Graff,  Williamsport 

Sun  .  99  18 

Charles  R.  Long,  Chester  Times.  122  24 

Urban  E.  Dice,  Pittsburgh  Ga¬ 
zette-Times  .  103  24 

I.eonard  K.  Nicholson,  New  Or¬ 
leans  Times-Picayune .  123  28 

Victor  F.  Ridder,  New  York 

Staats-Herold  .  113  25 

Elmer  E.  Clarke,  Little  Rock 


128 

30 

98 

99 

18 

81 

122 

24 

98 

103 

24 

79 

123 

28 

95 

113 

25 

85 

127 

23 

104 

101 

25 

76 

Headquarters  for 

BOOK  PAPERS 

Machine,  English,  Super  and  .Antique  Finishes 

COATED  PAPERS 

All  grades-  and  finishes 

HIGH  BULK  PAPERS 

Extra  strong  and  bulky,  all  shades 

WRAPPING  PAPERS 

Kraft,  manila,  fibre — all  grades 

We  represent  mill  making  over  5000  tons  of  paper  every 
24  hours. 

Samples  and  prices  cheerfully  submitted  for  spot  or  con¬ 
tract  shipments.  Large  stocks  always  on  hand. 

Learn  to  Try  Us  First 

CASD  &PAP£RCa 

>4  Grade  for  every  use" 

132-136  WEST  l4Tf  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


SOTR — HV  operate  our  own  F.nvcIoPe  plant  making  all  grades  and  styles  of 
Mailing  Envelopes.  IVe  are  note  supplying  many  publishers  and  can  serve 
you  well. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for 


April  25,  1925 


CIRCULATIONS 

as  printed  in  the  Post  Office  Statements  of  three  Detroit  newspapers 
The  Net  Paid  Averagjes  in  March  Were 

SUNDAY  TIMES 

296,385 

Sunday  News  313,677 


Sunday  Free  Press 

260,905 

The  Sunday  Times  grained  49.547  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  year  ended  March  31,1 925 

The  Sunday  News  g'ained  1 7 ,856  and  the  Sunday 
Free  Press  grained  13,929  in  the  same  period 


net  paid  circulation — ^The  Evening  News  gained  6,056 
and  the  Morning^  Free  Press  1 1 ,41 1  in  that  period 


THE  DETROIT  TIMES 
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}FF1CE  ON  BROADWAY 


\crap^y  That  Will  Point  Toward  Heaven 


ing  shape  in  New  York  City.  They  are  going 
)wn  wav.  They  are  going  to  have  a  church  that 
inday  and  loafing  the  other  six  days  in  the  week, 
»res5ure  of  modern,  up-to-date,  commercial  effi- 


PLE  the  realization  in  steel  and  stone  of  the  ideal 
ithodist  minister  from  Kansas,  whose  vision  of 
is  shared  by  such  hard-headed  business  men  as 
liversity,  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
lone  Company,  the  President  of  the  Bowman 
imbination  of  church  and  skyscraper;  business 
industrialism — all  hoosed  under  one  roof. 

•6,000  square  feet  of  foundation  space,  fronting 
vm  heart  of  a  population — having  only  fifteen 
it  will  have  a  beautiful  tower  24  stories  high, 
ch  illuminated  at  night  will  be  the  focal  point  for 
:  church  auditorium  will  seat  2,200  people  and 
emented  at  times  by  a  great  orchestra.  At  the 
tand  Dr.  Reisner,  fighting  always  to  put  the  Cross 


.  On  the  material  side  there  will  be  some  fine 
-Broadway  frontage.  There  will  be  two  wings, 
p  building,  providing  ideal  housing  for  over  1,000 
ovide  accommodation  for  the  students  of  Colum- 
nly  five  blocks  away. 

and  ambitious  plan,  its  supporters  say: 


y<m  jellonman  s  salavation,  Broadway  temple  is 
\  anJ  Skyscraper,  Religion  and  Revenue,  Salvation 
f  ptr  lent  is  based  on  ethical  Christian  grounds.” 


j  populir  subscriptions..  Individuals  may  buy  second  mortgage 
ment  The  completed  building  is  to  cost  $4,000,000.  Of  this 
proamit  insurance  company  on  first  mortgage.  $1,250,000  of 
K^wlalubscription.  There  remains  $750,000  yet  to  raise  in 
Don’t ffce  to  the  Broadway  temple;  invest  in  it. 


Is  and  Let  God  Come  to  Broadway 


JuyMore  Than  Profit — 
!an  Have  a  Share 


OLD  BOWS  of  the  BROADWAY  TEMPLE  are  now  being  purchased 
estmot  l®t  also  to  make  the  Cross  conspicuous  in  New  York  and 
kind  SR  solicited.  The  interest  on  these  lionds  is  cumulative  and 


andnsy*  paid  for  in  ten  payments,  sixty  days  apart.  This 
d  andoDiy  $1.33  daily  on  a  Ijond  for  $1,000. 
lenersl  dWetien  of  the  Methodist-Episcopal  Church,  but  it  will  be 
Boaid  orDirectors  l)elong  to  other  congregations.  ~ 

nage Ais iavesimtnt,  rnd  who  are  investing  with  you: 


PhilliW'  l’*>klenl.  Pres.  Long  Island  Lighting  Co. 

[cGr»-^^  E.  P.  V.  Ritter,  Formerly  Pres.  Grand  Central  Palace. 

„  Fowler,  Vice  President,  Fowler  &  Holloway, 

y.  P.  V-  M.  G.  Collins,  V ice  President,  Broker, 
f  PiLiai  Kraft,  Secretary,  Kraft  Cheese  Co. 

&  Hon.  Royal  S.  Copeland,  U.  S.  Senator,  New  York. 

0  Hardy,  Pormer  Corf’oration  Counsel. 

Lo.  Robert  H.  Montgomery,  Lyhrand,  Ross  Bros.  Sr  .Mont- 
.S/iHiii-  gomery. 

IT  P.  Tanner,  IV.  P.  Tanner-Gross.  Co. 

.Ilillclih  EditOK  a  Pl’BLISHER  Co. 


This  Will  Show  You  Why 
These  Gold  Bonds  Will  Pay 


Merely  as  an  investment  the  Bonds  of  the  BROAD¬ 
WAY  TEMPLE  are  inviting  as  a  business  proposition. 
Ewing,  Bacon  &  Henry,  real  estate  experts,  in  a 
letter  to  Donn  Barber,  the  architect,  show  where 
the  income  will  be  steady  and  sure. 


An  Apartment  Hotel  in  the  tower  over 
the  Church  containing  644  rooms,  public 
offices,  cafeteria,  dining  room  and  every¬ 
thing  necessary  for  a  first  class  apart¬ 
ment  hotel  and  the  whole  overlooking 
the  Hudson  River  or  Long  Island 
Sound,  income . $402,300 


Apartments  for  Housekeeping  in  the  two 
wings  which  will  accommodate  500 
people,  income . 166,290 

Stores  on  the  Broadway  front  which  will 
be  very  desirable,  and  therefore  bring  a 
solid  income . 27,500 


Total  annual  income . $596,090 

Total  expenses  and  interest,  and  taxes  .  470,500 


Leaving  a  net  surplus  for  the  bondhold¬ 


ers  of 


$124,590 


CLIP  AND  SEND  THIS  COUPON  NOW 


GEN.  SAMUEL  McROBERTS.  Treaiurer 
Oiatham  &  Phoenix  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
149  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


I  hereby  subscribe  to  $ . in  BROADWAY  TEMPLE 

SECOND  MORTGAGE  GOLD  BONDS,  income  bearing  at 
the  rate  of  5%  per  year.  I  agree  to  make  payments  as  follows: 
10%  of  total  amount  when  my  subscription  is  accepted,  and  10% 
every  sixty  days  thereafter  until  paid  in  full. 


IF  YOU  WANT  DETAJLS  ONLY,  FILL  OUT  COUPON  BELOW 

Before  I  send  in  my  subscription  please  send  complete  details 
showing  how  I  may  make  this  investment  with  safety  of  princi¬ 
pal  and  interest  at  5%. 


'V 


I 
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"SOW 


THE  GREATEST  POWER 
IN  MODERN  ADVERTISING 


For  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  The  Times  has 
been  the  outstanding  national  newspaper  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  great  history,  combined  with  an 
enterprising  modern  outlook;  the  authority  with 
which  it  speaks,  and  the  superb  quality  of  its  print¬ 
ing  and  production,  maintain  it  in  an  unassailable 
position  as  the  leader  of  the  British  Press. 

And  as  it  is  the  greatest  force  in  journalism,  so  it 
is  the  greatest  power  in  advertising.  It  is  the  one 
indispensable  medium  for  all  announcements 
intended  for  the  wealthy  official,  professional  and 
business  classes. 

Each  day’s  issue  speaks  for  itself.  Both  the 
volume  and  the  character  of  the  advertising  car¬ 
ried  by  The  Times  prove  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
the  advertiser  seeking  an  entrance  to  the  British 
market. 

Advertising  men  who  visited  England  last  year 
were  able  to  test  these  facts  on  the  spot.  But  The 
Times  is  at  any  time  happy  to  supply  further  infor¬ 
mation.  If  you  desire  to  know  more  of  Britain’s 
greatest  advertising  medium,  get  in  touch  with 


The  Times  carried  a 
greater  volume  of 
advenising  than  any 
other  newspaper 
published  in  Great 
Britain. 


When  in 
ENGLAND 


PRINTING  HOUSE  SQUARE 
LONDON  E.  C.  4,  ENGLAND 


THE  TIMES 
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TRIBUTES  TO  NOYES  t 

{Continued  from  page  20)  ^ 

_ -  a 

1  take  pleasure  in  adding  my  tribute  to  c 
the  splendid  services  rendered  by  Presi-  c 
dent  Frank  B.-  Noyes  for  the  past  25  c 

years.  The  growth  of  the  Associated  s 
Press  has  been  due  in  a  ve^  large  meas-  j 
ure  to  his  splendid  leadership  and  the  co-  t 
operation  of  those  associated  with  him.  > 
Ihe  organization  has  indeed  been  for-  } 
tunate  in  having  at  its  head  a  man  of  : 
su^  splendid  character  and  standing,  and  ( 
one  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  i 
of  the  organization.  > 

I  feel  that  every  member  whether  he  ; 
represents  a  small  or  a  large  newspaper  : 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  ; 
devotion  he  has  shown  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  organization,  giving  imstintedly  of 
his  ability  and  time.  Every  member  of  the 
Associated  Press  re<x>gnizes  that  this 
splendid  news  service  is  a  great  asset,  and 
realizes  that  it  would  not  have  attained  its 
,  present  strong  position  had  there  not 
.been  at  its  h^d  a  man  of  the  ability  of 

I* Mr.  Noyes. 

During  the  short  time  I  have  served  I 
have  been  impressed  with  his  fairness  as 
a  presiding  officer,  his  desire  to  accord 
justice  to  all  those  appearing  before  the 
board,  and  his  steadfast  purpose  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  interest  and  uphold  the  traditions 
of  the  organization.  May  he  live  to  serve 
for  many  more  years. 

J.  R.  Knowland, 
Oakland  Tribune. 

Director.  1921*’ 

«  «  * 

As  a  director  of  the  Associated  Press, 

I  fotmd  Mr.  Noyes  always  on  the  side  of 
the  lesser  individual.  I  consider  him  not 
alone  one  of  the  ablest  newspaper  men  I 
1  ever  met,  but  absolutely  the  most  honor- 
'  able. 

Albert  P.  Langtry. 

Director.  1903*1905, 

«  «  « 

My  Dear  Frank:  Recognition  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  been  President  of  the 
Associated  Press  continuously  for  25 
years  brings  one  to  the  further  realiza¬ 
tion  that  you  not  only  are  President  of 
the  A.  P.  but  that  you  have  become  its 
most  confirmed  habit — a  mighty  good 
habit. 

Now  that  the  quarter-century  registers 
the  consciousness  of  our  good  fortune  we 
say  to  you  Thank  you,  Frank  Noyes,  for 
all  that  you  have  been  to  the  Associated 
Press  during  these  25  years  and  more — 
a  fidelity  of  service  in  a  great  behalf 
which  only  those  who  happily  have  been 
privileged  to  share  service  with  you  under 
your  inspiring  leadership  can  fully  ap¬ 
preciate.  And  for  good  measure  add  the 
thanks  of  the  thousand  and  more  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  calling  throughout  the  country 
who,  with  us,  know  that  they  and  we  are 
debtors  to  your  constant  loyalty  to  our 
common  good. 

Yours  in  the  fellowship  of  the  years, 
Victor  F.  Lawson, 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Director.  1900- 


Dear  Mr.  Noyes:  Your  devoted,  im-  I 
tiring  and  able  administration  of  the 
exalted  office  of  President  of  the  great 
Associated  Press  has  endeared  you  to 
all  the  directors  of  the  organization  and 
commanded  the  esteem,  admiration  and 
confidence  of  the  membership  generally, 
during  your  25  years  of  continuous 
service.  Those  of  us  who  have  been  near 
you  these  many  years  appreciate  more 
than  we  can  express  your  untiring  de¬ 
votion  and  outstanding  ability.  As  the 
years  go  on  the  esteem  and  appreciation 
are  cumulative.  Your  knowledge  of  pre¬ 
cedents  and  all  of  the  details  covering  this 
mutual  association  of  over  twelve  hundred 
newspapers,  makes  added  appraisal  of 
your  value  as  the  executive  officer.  May 
you  live  long  and  be  of  service  for  many 
years. 

Frank  P.  MacLennan, 

Topeka  State  Journal. 
Vice-President  1910-1912. 

Director.  1920- 

*  e  « 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to 
the  great  debt  which  the  Associated  Press 
owes  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes  for  the  effi¬ 
ciency  with  which,  as  President,  he  has 
conducted  its  affairs  for  25  years. 

For  more  than  13  years,  and  until  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  newspaper  field  in  1923 
called  for  my  resignation,  I  served  as  a 
Director  of  the  Associated  Press  under 
Mr.  Noyes.  While  I  did  not  always 
agree  with  him,  there  has  never  been  a 
time  since  I  became  familiar  with  the 
work  of  the  Board,  when  I  did  not  feel  it 
a  duty,  which  became  a  pleasure  in  per¬ 
formance,  to  bear  witness  to  his  tmusual 
qualifications  for  the  position. 

(Continued  on  page  86) 

ADDRESSES  WANTED 
Harris  Haskins  Porter 
Ferry  O’Hara 
Lewis  H.  Miller 
C.  O.  Homer 
P.  M.  MiUer 


Vanderbilt 

means 
Newspapers 
Clean  Enough 
For  Every 


Home! 


MHiere  do  you  want  your  advertising 
to  gal 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 

roB  Banx,  lonaT  mmd  wxmkly  nwEpams. 


Editoriak 


Radio 


TDCZLT  TOPICS,  DAILT  SZBTICS 
BzelaalTS  Territory 
Three  Days'  Berrice  and  Kstss 
Olsdiy  Sent 
Bsid  Editorial  Berriea 
Eairiabitry,  Pa. 


Fiction 


HEBE’S  A  GOOD  TIP 
“The  Confidence  Han,"  by  Lanrle  York  Ersktne. 
Berrice  for  Authors,  S3  West  48d  Bt.,  New  York 

"BTOBIEB” 

Lewis  Wilson  Appleton,  Jr., 

2044  Karcaret  Bt.,  PhiladelpUa,  Pa. 


Fashions 


WEEKLY  BTTLE  PHOTO  8EBYICE. 

20  latest  fashions  and  captions  weekly, 
than  100  papers  use  it.  Write  for  low  rate. 
Btyles  Barvloo  Byndlsate.  8U  lU  Ave..  N.  T. 


FOB  LABOE  AND  BMALL  PAPEBB 
A  aon-teehnical,  weekly  radio  review 
By  OABL  H.  BUTMAN 
WasUnctoB  Badls  News  Berviee 
1422  P  Bt.  Washington,  D.  0. 

DIBECT  PBOM  PABIB 
All  phases  European  Badlo  News, 
sold  ezctuslvely  by  city. 

The  Delano  Berviee,  16,  Avenue  da  V  Opera 

Religious  Features 


A  "DIPPEBENT"  BTJNDAT  BCHOOL  LEBBON 
The  Standard  Bellfiona  Peatere  of  American 
Newspaperdoa.  Twenty-five  years  of  continuous 
pnbllcatiaa.  Noa-CoattovcrslaL  Beadable,  Timely 
The  Ellis  Basilsn  Bwarthmeee,  Pa. 


The  Providence  Journal 


(ESTABUSHED  1829) 


The  Evening  Bulleliu 


(ESTABLISHED  1863) 


have  never  given  a  premium  to 
a  single  subscriber,  nor  have 
they  ever  conducted  a  circula-  ’ 
tion  contest. 

These  newspapers  have  built 
their  circulation  by  publishing 
all  the  news  in  an  unbiased 
way,  and  without  sensational¬ 
ism;  by  fair  dealing;  and  by 
prompt  service  to  dealers  and 
subscribers. 

The  editorial,  news,  and  adver¬ 
tising  columns  are  clean  which 
makes  them  respected  and 
welcomed  regularly  into  the 
great  majority  of  English 
speaking  homes  in  Rhode 
Island. 

Average  net  paid  circulation 
for  six  months  ending  March 
31st,  1925, 

102.342 

Providence  Journal  Company 

Providence,  R.  I . 

REPRESENTATIVES  ’ 

Chan.  H.  Eddy  Company  R.  A  Bidwoll  Company 

Boston  NEW  YORK  CUcsfo  Los  Ab^sIss  Smb  Ftnncisos 
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Speaking  generally,  no  man  is  so  able  judgment  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  As  an  officer  and  director  of  the  Asso- 
that  his  place  may  not  be  filled  satis-  ideals,  the  welfare  and  the  development  ciated  Press  I  have  known  President 

factorily  by  some  other ;  but  my  belief,  of  the  Associated  Press.  Noyes  only  four  years.  That  is  a  short 

frequently  voiced,  is  tliat  no  other  man  Frederick  Roy  Martin.  period  in  which  to  appraise  the  life  work 

can  nil  Mr.  Noyes’s  place  entirely,  for  Director.  I912;  Gen.  Manager  1921-  of  a  great  man.  Only  those  who  have 

even  conceding  equal  ability,  sincerity,  ♦  ♦  ♦  been  associated  with  him  during  the  whole 

tact,  judicial  temperament,  industry  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  and  honor  to  quarter-century  of  his  service  can  speak 
devotion  to  association  interest,  no  other  know  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes  since  the  days  with  full  understanding.  But  if  I  see  the 
man  could  now  acquire  that  intimate  ac-  of  the  old  Associated  Press  of  Illinois.  and  his  work  against  a  more  limited 

quaintance  with  the  ideals,  history,  pur-  in  the  crisis  of  1900  he  was  a  courageous  background,  at  least  the  picture  is  vividly 
poses,  membership  and  activities  of  the  and  intelligent  leader.  Since  the  begin-  clear.  ... 

association  which  has  proved  such  an  ning  of  the  century.  Mr.  Noyes  Iws  b^n  .  It  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfying  picture 
invaluable  factor  in  his  direction  of  its  equal  to  many  difficult  responsibilities.  “Uman  affairs— that  of  a 

internal  and  external  relations.  As  head  of  the  Associated  Press,  he  has  of  distinguished  ability  directing  a 


factorily  by  some  other ;  but  my  belief,  of  the  Associated  Press, 
frequently  voiced,  is  tliat  no  other  man  Frederick  I 

can  nil  Mr.  Noyes’s  place  entirely,  for  Director.  I912;  Gen.  Mans 
even  conceding  equal  ability,  sincerity,  ♦  ♦  , 

tact,  judicial  temperament,  industry  and  it  has  been  my  pleas: 


internal  and  external  relations.  As  head  of  the  Associated  Press,  he  has  of  distinguished  ability  directing  a 

To  my  regret,  1  am  no  longer  of  the  been  considerate,  jealous  of  the  rights  of  great  and  worthy  enterprise  with  devotion 
Associated  Press,  but  my  heart  will  al-  individual  memters,  impartial  and  far-  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
ways  be  with  it ;  and  1  can  offer  it  no  seeing.  It  is  said  that  all  men  make  .  insight  is  acute ;  his  grasp  of  detail 
better  fort^e  than  a  long  continuance  mistakes.  I  am  familiar  with  Mr.  's  astonishing;  his  judgment  unfailing, 
of  the  active  guidance  of  President  Noyes.  Noyes’s  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  1°.  lu^se  he  adds  another  quality 

V.  S.  McClatchy.  Associated  Press  as  president  of  the  which  lifts  his  work  far  above  the  level 
Director.  1910-1924.  organization.  I  know  of  no  mistake  he  of  executive  routine — a  judical  conscience, 

*  *  *  ever  made.  I  hope  Mr.  Noyes  will  be  always  alive  to  considerations  of  equity 

The  example  set  by  Frank  B.  Noyes  our  chief  and  leader  ad  multos  annas,  and  moral  values.  This  he  brings  to  bear 


in  generous  and  self-sacrificing  service  to 
the  Associated  Press  during  the  25  years 
of  its  existence  and  to  the  ideals  which 
guide  it,  are  a  source  of  constant  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  younger  members  of  this 


C.  P.  J.  Mooney, 


upon  every  phase  of  his  official  duty,  and 


Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  by  >1  .he  tests  every  relationship  of  the 
Vice-President.  1924.  Associated  Press  and  its  members. 

♦  ♦  ♦  .1  think  that  is  the  high  light  in  my 

Durine  the  manv  vears  I  have  ob-  P’‘^ture  of  Frank  B.  Noyes.  It  has  made 


tion  to  the  younger  memoers  ot  inis  During  the  many  years  I  have  ob-  u.  woyes.  it  has  made 

organization.  The  idealism,  character  g^^ved  Mr.  Noyes  and  especially  those  "ty  association  with  him  an  inspiration  as 

and  singleness  of  purpose  that  have  yga,.5  spent  in  service  with  him  as  a  *  pleasure. 

marked  that  serivce  during  those  years  Director  of  the  Associated  Press,  I  have  H  Per^, 

seem  to  uie  to  find  their  expression  in  the  jn  ^  constant  state  of  surprise  and  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram. 

Associated  Press  as  it  is  today— strong  in  appreciation.  The  surprise  was  because  '  >ce  President  1921-1923.  Director  1923- 

the  ffiith  of  its  members,  fr^  and  >tide-  ^  strong  and  intense  character  ♦  ♦  * 

pendent  in  the  conduct  of  its  business  and  Noyes  was  always  so  broad  and  It  is  with  the  keenest  pleasure  I  re- 

endowed  with  the  confidence  of  t  e  i^^  judgment  and  in  his  policies,  spond  to  your  invitation  to  congratulate 

public.  ,  ,  ,  .1.  *  The  appreciation  was  because  of  the  spirit  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes  on  the  Hth  anni- 

Ibus  given  to  the  Associated  Press,  a  versary  of  his  Presidency  of  the  Asso- 
acknowledge  at  this_  fitting  time  the  gpj^i^  which  was  essential  to  the  great  ciated  Press. 


thoughtfulness  and  kindly  _  courtesy  that  achieved. 


:  ■  ,  j  .  ’  .  4  •  11  i»<i3  aciiicvcu.  The  organization  is  indeed  fortunate  in 

have  marked  my  association  with  hi^  Probably  no  other  organization  has  had  commanding  his  services  over  so  long  a 
and  to  record  my  impressions  of  the  Therris  mit  one  of  us 

justice  and  consideration  that  govern  h  s  people  of  the  United  States  during  the  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serv- 
actions.  My  contacts  with  him  are  a  -  jag^^^uarter  of  a  century  than  has  this  ing  under  him  but  has  dlep  IdSratbn 
ways  a  pleasure  and  it  is  my  earnest  Associated  Press  of  ours,  and  we  have  for  his  able  and  farsighted  condu™**of 'its 
enjoy  many  more  ye  fortunate  in  having  the  hand  of  Mr.  affairs,  and  a  personal  feeling  of  affection 

of  health  and  prosj^nty  in  which  to  de-  ^  for  his  courtesy  and  kind^  nefs 

vote  his  powers  of  cadership  to  the  con-  Without  him  and  the  men  who  Joseph  Pulitzer 

tinuing  success  of  ^e  Associat^  s  .  associated  with  him  in  the  early  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Disbatch 


Robert  McLean, 


m  i  j  D  years  of  the  organization,  there  would 

lirector  1924  bulletin.  gathering 

*  *  ^  and  distributing  agency  in  which  the 

It  is  our  proud  privilege  to  be  here  to  h^ve  deserved^onMence^^^^ 


Director.  1924. 


for  his  courtesy  and  kindliness. 

Joseph  Pulitzer, 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
\ice-President.  1916-1917. 


do  honor  to  one  with  whom  we  have  "rKan  1 

labored  and  collaborated,  some  of  us,  for  ^ 

a  period  of  25  years — one-third  of  a  full  ^  ‘rector.  1914-1916.  ^  ^ 

In  that  period,  as  the  executive  head  of  ,  For  40  years  or  more  Frank  B.  Noyes 
what  has  grown  to  be  perhaps  the  greatest  been  my  friend  and  for  the  past  25 


u  ui^iriuuiuiK  agciiuy  in  which  ihc  a  _ oa  .  . 

ople  have  deserved  confidence.  f  n*^  years  as  a  member  of 

W  Y  Morgan  r?®  tioard  of  Directors  of  the  Associated 
Hutchinson' {K3.n.)  'Ncivs.  “"der  the  Presidency  of  Frank  B. 

rector  1914  1916  esteem.  With  ad- 

rector.  iiyw  lyio.  ^  ^  iniration,  and  respect  his  clear  judgment, 

f  .tn  u-  1  D  XT  devotion  to  duty  and  his  firmness.  His 

r'fl"  rs  ”.»■  »  •¥  accuracy  of  re- 


what  has  grown  to  be  perhaps  the  greatest  n^s  oeen  my  iriena  ana  lor  tne  past  za  ports  without  fear  or  favor  was  admir- 

and  most  wonderful  mutual  cooperative  ^s  a  member  of  the  Board  of  able.  He  never  allowed  political  or  re¬ 

association  in  the  entire  world,  we  have  Directors  of  the  Associated  Press  over  Ijgious  or  economic  influences  to  enter 
seen  the  man  grow  as  it  has  grown.  which  he  has  presided,  our  friendship  has  into  his  judgments  and  all  matters  were 

But  it  is  as  presiding  officer  of  the  de-  b«en  close  and  intimate.  In  these  cir-  given  to  the  Press  exactly  as  thev  were 

liberations  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  cumstances  I  regard  myself  as  well  justified  by  the  facts.  As  lone  as  the 
that  we  have  best  known  him.  Through  qualified  to  testify  as  to  his  record  as  Board  has  as  watchful  and  scrunulous  a 
all  the  differences  that  inevitably  arise  President.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  President  as  Mr  Noyes  the  oublic  mav 
with  the  settlement  of  new  and  complex  that  reviewing  my  knowledge  and  contact  rely  upon  the  absolute  fairness  to  all 
problems,  the  resolving  into  harmony  of  with  leading  men  of  affairs — covering  a  parties  of  its  reports, 
conflicting  interests  between  individual  period  of  50  years — I  can  recall  no  one  Thos.  G  Rapier 

members,  or  the  enforcement  of  discipline,  who  has  met  the  r^uirements  of  his  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

he  has  been  uninfluenced  except  by  his  responsibility  nearer  100  per  cent  than  did  1900-1913 

conviction  of  what  was  right,  and  he  has  and  does  Frank  B.  Noyes  as  President  of  ♦  ♦  * 

held  through  all  this  long  period  of  ad-  the  Associated  Press.  In  his  devotion  to  Xwentv  five  veare  acr,.  ti,  a  •  .  i 


hastily  and  is  almost  impeccable. 


I  have  been  a  member,  a  director  and  to  adequately  express.  I  pray  he  may  t^'^ted  constantly  and  importantly.  We 

for  13  years  in  closest  contact  with  him  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the  Asso-  take  no  credit  from  the  general 

in  executive  management,  and  from  this  ciated  Press  for  many  more  years  for  I  managers  and  the  active  organization 

association  conclude  that  while  doubtless  know  no  one  who  could  so  ably  fill  his  penerally  when  we  give  to  the  president 

others  could  have  served  faithfully  and  place.  [he  credit  that  is  his  due.  Their  work 

well  as  President,  no  other  could  have  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  has  been  invaluable,  and  so  has  his.  For 


held  through  all  this  long  period  of  ad-  tne  nssociatea  rress.  in  ms  aevotion  to  Xwentv  fivP  a  •  .  i 

ministration,  the  admiration  and  esteem  his  duties,  and  the  intelligence  and  cour-  p  ^  waJ^  reo^rlanizeH  i 

of  each  and  every  member  of  the  Board,  age  of  his  administration,  tempered  by  itT  oresent^fSlt.W 

The  record  of  his  having  beer  unani-  justice  and  fairness  if  any  one  has  N^  ves  becamT 

mously  elected  as  President  for  25  con-  equalled  him— none  have  surpassed  him.  nreUiz^on  and  ^ 

secutive  vears  tells  the  story.  The  Associated  Press  is  one  of  the  organization,  and  after  a  quarter  of  a 

As  one  of ’those  who.  in  his  humble  greatest  and  most  successful  cooperative  head'''^^Hi  hal'b^en^hMd^^i^^ m 
wav  from  the  beginning  has  had  the  organizations  in  the  world  and  performs  ^'old  there  by  the  will 

privilege  of  working  with  him  and  know-  public  service  of  the  highest  order :  un-  rlahze^  th? if-' 
ing  him  thus  intimately,  I  prize  this  exampled  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  “ 

opportunity  of  adding  my  word  of  com-  an  exemplification  that  “brothers  may  uif  p  ®  ®  quality  of 

mendation  in  his  honor.  Long  life  and  dwell  together  in  unity,”  notwithstanding  jpvntfnn  tL  ^  singleness  of  his 
happiness  to  Frank  B.  Noyes,  the  25-year  •  they  represent  diversified  and  diver-  ‘®  ^  ^*®^ 

old  President  of  the  Associated  Press!  gent  interests  and  varying  shades  of  lu.  ^ 

W.  L.  McLean,  public  opinion.  No  one  has  contributed  Ass^iated  Press  of  today.  It  has 

Philadelphia  Bulletin,  more  to  bring  about  and  preserve  this  Kfown,  it  has  spread;  it  has  expanded 

Director.  1924-  unique  organization  than  Frank  B.  Noyes  J^®  ■  .  form  and 

♦  ♦  ♦  and  for  this  outstanding  public  service  he  [mmber  ot  its  activities ;  it  has_  been  made 

President  Noyes  is  uniquely  fitted  by  has  earned  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame —  ‘  _  supreme  news  organization  of  the 

training,  experience  and  environment  to  among  those  who  have  best  served  their  world,  commanding  the  respect  of  the 

serve  the  Associated  Press.  His  mind  country  and  mankind.  He  deserves  a  Press  and  the  public  everywhere;  its  ac- 

is  acutely  analytical,  his  habit  of  ac-  Nobel  prize — and  I  nominate  him  for  that  complishments  have  aroused  continuous 

quiring  relevant  information  surprisingly  honor.  admiration  and  approbation  while  its 

thorough,  and  his  temperament  essentially  My  respect  and  admiration  for  his  character  has  inspired  universal  confi- 

judical.  His  judgment  is  never  formed  abilities  and  the  affectionate  regard  in  fo  ^ 't?'  tm®  tne  Personality  and 

*  • _ i_i_  T  1-: _  . tne  labor  ot  Hrank  R  Nrnvi»c  hac  aati_ 


which  I  hold  him  are  beyond  my  words  the  la^r  of  Frank  B.  Noyes  has  con- 


well  as  President,  no  other  could  have  Adc 

equalled  him  in  indefatigable  interest. 

ceaseless  inquiry  and,  above  all,  rare,  good  Director.  1900  and  1906 


Science  Today- 

PRODUCES  the  cham¬ 
pionship  baseball  team, 
your  cup  of  coffee,  the 
radio — and  enters  into  the 
other  countless  phases  of 
Everybody’s  Daily  Life. 

That’s  why  great  newspapers 
and  small  today  print  columns 
of  science  news  as  against  agate 
lines  a  decade  ago. 

But — the  news  of  science  must 
be  bright,  pulsating  with  every¬ 
day  interest,  as  well  as  accurate. 
That’s  the  assignment  Science 
Service  covers  in  its 

UNIQUE  AND  EXCLUSIVE. 

Material — gathered  from  corre¬ 
spondents  throughout  the  world, 
and  translated  into  laymen’s  lan¬ 
guage  by  a  skilled  staff  of  news¬ 
papermen. 

DAILY  I 

The  News  Bulletin — 

A  dozen  exclusive  science 
stories  and  features,  mailed 
daily.  About  1,000  words  a 
day. 

Ca  rtoon-o-Graphs — 

Two-column  matrices,  depict¬ 
ing  vital  facts  in  pictures. 
Combine  cartoon  appeal  with 
accuracy.  Six  a  week. 
Nature’s  Notebook — 
Intimate  glances  into  the  lives 
of  birds,  bees,  blossoms,  bugs 
and  beasts,  for  timely  use  just 
when  they  attract  attention  in 
back-yard,  farmyard  and  for¬ 
est.  Illustrated  with  matrices 
of  pen-and-ink  drawings. 

Why  the  Weather?— 

A  daily  stickful  of  type,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  “why”  of  weather 
phenomena  in  your  city. 

Test  Yourself — 

A  series  of  30  psychology 
tests,  prepared  for  newspaper 
use.  Combining  puzzle  fas¬ 
cination  with  educational  stim¬ 
ulus.  Matrix  illustrations. 

I  THRICE-A-V/EEK 

Ventures  Into  Science — 

Absorbing  news-stories,  up  to 
the  minute,  covering  every 
field  of  science — by  first  class 
mail  or  wire — 350  to  500 
words  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday. 

r  ONCE-A-WEEK 

Half-Page  Features — 

Intensely  interesting,  scientifi¬ 
cally  accurate  1000-word  sto¬ 
ries  with  illustrations.  Cover¬ 
ing  science  from  Astronomy 
to  Zoology. 

The  Week  n  Science — 

A  survey  of  science,  prepared 
especially  for  small  city  dai¬ 
lies  and  weeklies.  Concise 
and  complete. 

Special  Wire  Service  Covering  All 
Important  Scientific  Meetings. 

May  We  Send  You 
Specimens  and  Prices? 

SCIENCE  SERVICE 


New  York  Times.  ^  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  stood  at  the  B  aid  21tl  Srcels  WashioglOD,  D.C- 
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Buffalo  the  Wonder  City  of  America 

Let  Your  Sales  Grow 
in  Growing  Buffalo 

^‘‘The  growth  of  Buffalo  within  the  NEXT  FIFTEEN  YEARS 
will  be  the  outstanding  feature  of  municipal  development  in 
America** 

W.  R.  HOPKINS, 

City  Manager  of  Cleveland,  O. 


Buffalo  now  is  one  of  the  ten  major  markets  of  America. 

It  is  growing  rapidly  in  population,  in  industry  and  in  com¬ 
merce.  There  are  130,726  homes  in  Buffalo.  38.67©  are  owned  by 
householders. 

Buffalo  has  gained  472  new  industries  in  five  years  —  a  gain 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  city,  excepting  New  York. 

Buffalo  industries  are  widely  diversified  —  617©  of  all  industries 
recognized  by  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  are  in  Buffalo.  Diversity  of 
industries  is  a  check  against  depression. 

Buffalo  offers  advertisers  a  responsive  market  where  products, 
once  established,  will  gain  in  sales  with  the  assured  growth  of 
the  Buffalo  territory. 


Cover  the  Buffalo  Market  tvith  the 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


A.B.C,  Sept.  30,  1924 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Present  Average 

124,468 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  National  Representatives 

133,839 

Marbridge  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Ljrtton  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  NOYES 

(Continued  from  page  86) 


head  of  our  great  institution,  a  tower  of 
strength,  a  chief  unfailing  in  judgment 
or  in  resource,  and  he  has  earned  and 
acquired  the  affection  as  well  as  the 
esteem  of  all  who  have  served  with  him. 
May  he  long  continue  at  the  helm. 

E.  Lansing  Ray, 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Director.  192Z- 

*  *  ♦ 

It  may  appear  presumptuous  in  a  “has- 
been”  newspaper  man  to  butt  in  on  a 
family  affair,  but  my  long  years  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  the  Associated  Press  and  years 
on  its  Board  of  Directors  entitles  me,  I 
think,  to  my  say  on  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes’ 
Silver  Anniversary. 

Mr.  Noyes,  like  our  dear  friend,  Mr. 
Melville  E.  Stone,  may  be  counted  among 
the  few  whose  devoted  service  is  ap¬ 
preciated.  Too  often,  I  think,  we  neglect 
to  give  proper  credit  to  those  who  give 
of  their  time  to  our  affairs  and  our  in¬ 
terests 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Noyes’  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  owner  of  the  Washington  Star, 
one  of  our  great  daily  newspapers,  he  has 
during  all  these  25  years  given  his 
personal,  unselfish  and  devoted  attention 
to  the  business  of  the  Associated  Press. 
His  wonderful  grasp  of  its  affairs  is  the 
surprise  and  admiratioif  of  every  member 
of  this  great  news-gathering  association. 

It  has  never  made  any  difference  to  Mr. 
Noyes  whether  a  member  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  Board  represented  a  newspaper 
having  1,000  or  500,000  or  more  circula¬ 
tion,  the  member  is  received  with  the 
same  gracious  courtesy  and  given  the 
same  full  and  fair  hearing. 

The  Associated  Press  owes  much  to 
Mr.  Noyes  for  its  leadership  among  the 
news-gathering  associations. 

C.  A.  Rook. 

Director.  1912-1923. 

*  *  * 

When  Napoleon  asked  the  Abbe  Sieves 
what  he  did  during  the  French  revolution, 
he  replied:  “I  survived.”  When  we  re¬ 
organized  the  Associated  Press  and 
brought  it  to  New  York  many  believed 
it  could  not  survive.  It  has.  To  this  fact 
Mr.  Noyes  has  contributed  the  best  hours 
of  his  life.  His  reward  has  been  mainly 
the  satisfaction  of  survival.  Newspapers 
are  no  more  grateful  than  republics. 
Under  his  hand  the  Associated  Press  has 
become  a  masterpiece  of  management. 

Don  C.  Seitz. 

New  York  Evening  World. 
Director.  1900-1901. 

«  «  ♦ 

The  Associated  Press  has  been  very 
fortunate  in  having  had  Frank  B.  Noyes 
for  its  president  during  the  past  25  years. 


It  covers  an  ideal  test 
in£U'ket  used  by 

National  Advertisers 
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BUILDINGS 
PLANT  LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 

An  orKanixation  apreiatizing  aolely 
in  newspaper  building  design,  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  production  problenu. 


S.  P.  WESTON 

Netesfaptr  BnOdinff 
Funt  Lavaat/ 

Pr&dueti«n,  OperaHom 
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years  in  which  it  has  grown  and  de¬ 
veloped  until  it  is  now  the  greatest  news¬ 
gathering  organization  in  the  world. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  several 
years,  as  chairman  of  the  Central  Ad¬ 
visory  board  and  later  as  vice-president, 
and  during  that  time  I  learned  to  appre¬ 
ciate  not  only  his  ability  as  a  presiding 
officer,  not  only  his  unfailing  courtesy 
and  graciousness,  but  especially  his  won¬ 
derful  grasp  of  the  affairs  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  country,  and  above  all,  his 
fairness  to  all  who  came  before  the  board. 
No  one,  whether  he  represented  the 
smallest  paper  in  the  association,  or  the 
largest,  was  ever  denied  a  full  and  fair 
hearing;  and  no  one  who  endeavored  by 
virtue  of  his  prominence  in  the  profession, 
to  override  the  rules  or  traditions  of  the 
association,  ever  got  very  far  when  Mr. 
Noyes  was  in  the  chair. 

The  members  of  the  Associated  Press 
owe  much  to  Mr.  Noyes  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  their  behalf. 

J.  L.  Sturtevant, 
Wausau  (Wis.)  Record-Herald. 

Vice-President.  1919-1920. 

a  a  * 

Twenty-five  years  of  service  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Associated  Press  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  Frank  B.  Noyes,  a  distinction 
honorable  and  unique.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  any  part  in  working  out  the 
problems  of  this  great  news-gathering 
organization  can  testify  to  the  zeal  of 
Mr.  Noyes,  his  executive  gift,  his  sense 
of  responsibility  and  his  visions.  Their 
results  are  concreted  in  the  career  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  they  are  spread  at 
large  on  the  pages  of  his  great  news¬ 
paper,  the  Washington  Star.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  bear  this  testimony  to  the 
spirit  and  achievement  of  a  fellow- 
worker. 

Charles  P.  Taft, 

Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Director.  1900-1922. 

♦  «  ♦ 

The  distribution  of  news,  uncolored, 
(Continued  on  page  92) 


Pittsburgh 

Press 

“Giant 
of  the 
Newspaper 
World” 

A  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Represented  by 

ALLIED  NEWSPAPERS, 
INC. 


Pi!” 

Tri)  OutC'itl) 

- THE  PEORIA - 

JOURNAL 

ttrcinsrrici 

^  Puts  TryoutsOuerf 


CHAS.H.QDDYC0. 

NwVbrk- Chica^-  Boston 


of  all 
NEW  YORK 
weekday 
Newfpapeir 
In  AdvertisingLineage 


A  Broad  Statement,  But  True 


During  1924,  there  were  published  in  the 


of  paid  Advertising 


The  lineage  record  of  the  leading  New  York 
City  week-day  Newspaper  was  15,977,696  agate 
Lines. 

This  Advertising  Leadership  among  the  News¬ 
papers  of  the  great  Metropolitan  District  is,  by  no 
means,  a  new  condition.  It  is  a  consistent  year-by¬ 
year  leadership  which  the  NEWARK  EVENING 
NEWS  maintains  because  of  its  intensive  coverage 
of  its  field  and  its  Super-pulling  Power  as  an 
.Advertising  Medium. 

The  NEWARK  EVENING  NEWS 
is  Home  Delivered  to  eight  out  of 
every  Ten  Families  in  this  rich  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Metropolitan  District. 

(Always  Reaches  Home) 

EUGENE  W.  FARRELL 
Bu.siness  and  Advertising  Manager 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

General  Advertising  Representatives 
New  York  Detroit  Chicago  San  Francisco 

FRANK  C.  TAYLOR 
New  York  Local  Representative 
280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
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Pennsylvania 

Leadership 


TWE  PATRIOT  COMPANY  HENRY  B  MCCORMICK 

PUBLISHERS  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER 

VANCE  C  McCORMIC" 

PRESIDENT 


patriot 

anb 

(filb^ning  Jlcfajs 

HAPRISBUPG  PA  ^ 


RICHARD  M  H  WHARTON 
vice  PRCSIOENT  AND 
GENERAL  MANAGER 


April  SerenteoL 
1  9  2  5. 


My  d«ar  Mr.  Bickel : 

The  government  circulation  figure*  for  April 
•how  that  The  Evening  News  has  a  six  months'  net  paid 
average  of  46,451. 


This  Is  the  largest  circulation  enjoyed  hy  any 
newspaper  In  Pennsylvania  outside  of  the  two  hlg  cities  — > 
Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia.  You  know  how  very  real  a 
part  the  United  Press  has  played  In  the  growth  of  The 
Evening  News  during  the  last  eight  years,  and  because 
of  this  fact  I  felt  sure  you  would  be  Interested  In  the 
f Igure . 


Cordially, 


Mr,  E.  A.  Bickel, 

President , 

United  Press  Associations, 

World  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


— and  still  growing 
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PUBUC  TURNS  “THUMBS  DOWN” 

ON  CRIMELESS  NEWSPAPER 

{By  Telegraph  to  Editor  &  Fuausau) 

pAYETTEVILLE,  N.  C.,  April  21 — Reaching  the  half  way 
mark  in  its  announced  intention  of  rejecting  all  crime  news 
for  a  period  of  15  days  the  Fayetteville  (N.  C.)  Observer  has 
given  way  to  an  overwhelming  surge  of  public  sentiment  which 
demanded  aU  the  news  aU  the  time  whether  it  was  crime  or  other* 
wise. 

“Some  of  written  sentiments  received  by  us  were  to  the  effect 
that  unless  crime  news  was  immediately  forthcoming  subscrip¬ 
tions  would  be  cancelled  and  other  newspapers  would  be  bought,” 
WiU  E.  Hayes,  editor,  told  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  this  week. 
“Some  advertisers  expressed  themselves  that  they  would  curtail 
their  use  of  space  until  crime  was  again  printed,  basing  their 
reason  on  the  fact  that  a  crimeless  newspaper  was  too  uninterest¬ 
ing  and  people  would  not  read  it. 

“In  view  of  these  things  the  Observer  threw  down  the  barrier 
and  returned  to  the  publication  of  crime  news  just  six  days  be¬ 
fore  the  experiment  was  to  end.  A  ballot  taken  among  the 
readers-  showed  more  than  60  to  1  in  favor  of  crime  news  without 
censorship.  During  the  period  of  more  than  a  week  in  which 
the  Observer  made  its  experiment  there  was  no  lag  in  street  sales 
and  the  circulation  continued  at  normal.  There  was  a  slight  in¬ 
crease  the  early  part  of  that  week  but  it  was  negligible,  being 
brought  about  mostly  by  persons  from  all  over  the  United  States 
subscribing  for  a  period  of  15  days  to  see  what  a  crimeless  news¬ 
paper  looked  like.  Newspapers  in  general  no  matter  how  con¬ 
servative  often  hear  remarks  of  ‘yellow  sheets’  directed  at  them 
and  remarks  that  when  people  pick  up  their  papers  all  they  see 
is  crime  and  scandal. 

“The  Observer’s  test  has  shown  conclusively  that  the  people 
must  be  educated  away  from  crime  news  before  newspapers  will 
be  able  to  eliminate  it  and  survive.” 


WEEK’S  AD  TIPS 


AdverUiiiic  Inihistri^  Inc.,  487  Ellicott 
Square,  Buffalo.  Making  contracts  and  plac¬ 
ing  schedules  with  some  New  England  news¬ 
papers  for  Kellogg  Products  Company  “King- 
nut”  margarine,  etc.,  Buffalo. 

Barrows  A  Rkbardson,  19  West  44th  street. 
New  York.  Reported  will  handle  account  of 
the  Scranton  Lace  Company,  Scranton,  Fa., 
after  July  1. 

George  Batten  Company,  McCormick  Build¬ 
ing,  Chicago.  Now  handling  account  of  Wilson 
Bros.,  men's  shirts,  Chicago. 

S.  M.  Brooks  Advertising  Agency,  816  Boyle 
Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Has  secured  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  Arkansas  Light  &  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  Louisiana  Light  &  Power  Company 
Caples  Compimy,  ^5  East  Erie  street,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Copy,  being  distributed  generally  on  the 
Republic  Paint  &  Varnish  Company,  Chicago. 

Nelson,  Chesman^  A  Company,  500  North 
Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  Copy  being  received 
^  a  general  list  of  newspapers  on  the  Marmola 
0:mpany,  Detroit. 

W.  P.  Colton  Conopany,  165  Broadway,  New 
York.  Will  place  orders  with  newspapers  early 
in  May  for  the  Hudson  River  Day  Line,  New 
York. 

Erwin  Wasey  A  Company,  844  Rush  street, 
Chicago.  Scliedules  on  the  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Company,  Akron,  O.,  being  distributed 
to  a  general  list  of  newspapers,  have  been  in¬ 
creased  to  six  pages,  and  two  papers  in  a  town 
will  be  used  in  most  cases  instead  of  only  one. 

Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company,  30  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  Contracts  being  is¬ 


sued  to  newspapers  in  branch  cities  on  the 
Crane  Company,  Chicago. 

Ernest  J.  Coulston  Advertising  Agency,  18 
Tremont  street,  Boston.  Now  handling  account 
of  Russian  Oil  of  America,  Boston. 

H.  W.  Kastor  A  Sons  Company,  14  East 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Contracts  being 
issued  to  newspapers  generally  on  the  Orange 
Crush  Company,  Chicago. 

Klkig-Gibsoa  Company,  310  South  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Now  handling  account  of 
Jarnac  et  Cie.,  perfume.  Chicago. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  400  North  Michigan  avenue, 
Chicago.  Newspapers  in  the  west  and  south¬ 
west  receiving  copy  on  the  AU  Year  Club  of 
South  California,  Los  Angeles.  Contract  re¬ 
newals  are  alto  being  sent  out  generally  on  the 
Studebaker  Corporation  of  America,  South  Bend, 
Ind. 

Paul  Pagett  A  Company,  133  West  Washing¬ 
ton  street,  Chicago.  A  number  of  newspai^rs 
being  used  on  the  Aasen  Corporation  of  America, 
Stoughton,  Wis.,  manufacturers  of  a  sleeping 
mask  for  insomnia. 

Carl  Reinwrs  Compeuiy,  Inc.,  Gotham  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  New  York.  Has  secured 
account  of  the  Emerson  Shoe  Manufacturing 
Company  and  the  Emerson  Shoe  Stores  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

F.  R.  Steel  Company,  201  East  Ontario 
street,  Chicago.  A  general  list  of  newspapers 
receiving  one  time  orders  on  the  Airlox  Rub¬ 
ber  Company,  Chicago. 

Charles  H.  TouaaUn  Company,  7  Sooth  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago.  Schedules  for  April  being 
distributed  on  the  Electric  Maid  Bake  Shops, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Williams  A  Cunnyngham,  6  North  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago.  Contracts  being  sent  out  gen¬ 
erally  on  the  Wallace  Institute,  Chicago. 


“TRICKS  YOU  CAN  DO” 

BY  HOWARD  THURSTON 

The  World’s  Master  Magician 
Six  Days  A  Week 

In  2-Col.  Mat 

For  This  Feature  Thurston  Has  Selected 
Tricks  Which  Can  Be  Learned  by  the 
Lay  Mind. 

For  Terms  and  Semples  IFire 

LEDGER  SYNDICATE 


For  Fifteen 
Years  We  Have 
Been  Asked 
This  Question: 

“  If  the  dry  mat  is  so  good,  why 
don’t  the  big  papers  use  it?” 

Publishers  of  newspapers  run¬ 
ning  one  or  two  presses  seemed  to 
think  that  because  metropolitan 
papers  did  not  use  the  dry  mat  it 
was  an  unsound  proposition  for 
them.  They  failed  to  understand 
that  a  large  battery  of  presses 
requires  a  great  number  of  casts 
from  each  mat.  This  requirement 
was  not  met  until  the  WOOD 
METROPOLITAN  MAT  was 
recently  perfected. 

The  first  big  paper  to  use  the  WOOD 
METROPOLITAN  MAT  is  the  Phihi- 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin. 

(For  more  than  a  decade  the  London  Daily  Mail  has 
used  a  dry  mat  for  which  it  pays  60  cents  each.) 

The  dry  mat  is  now  a  sound  proposition 
for  newspapers  regardless  of  plate  re¬ 
quirements — the  WOOD  METROPOL¬ 
ITAN  MAT  for  a  large  number  of  casts, 
the  regular  WOOD  MAT,  at  12  cents  for 
the  one  or  two  press  offices. 

The  WOOD  DRY  MAT  will  give  you 
a  more  efficient  mechanical  department 
and  will  save  you  money.  Visit  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  and  see  for  yourself. 

WOOD  FLONG 

CORPORATION 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


INDEPENDENCE  SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Still  Leading  the  Field! 


During  the  time  elapsing  since  the  last  A.  P.  and  A.  N.  P.  A.  Conven¬ 
tion,  Walter  Scott  &  Co.  have  maintained  their  preeminence  in  the 
manufacture  of  printing  presses. 

It  was  fifteen  years  ago  that  this  company  revolutionized  the  industry 
with  the  introduction  of  its  “Multi-Unit”  newspaper  press,  acclaimed 
by  many  as  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  users  of  printing  presses 
since  the  development  of  the  rotary  press. 

Now  the  company  has  attained  further  accomplishments.  Through 
the  ingenuity  of  its  designers  and  the  experience  acquired  in  its  fifty 
years  of  press  manufacture,  Walter  Scott  &  Co.  have  made  during  the 
past  twelve  months  several  new  installations  combining  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  flexibility  with  a  maximum  efficiency.  Many  of  these  have  been 
.  made  in  the  plants  of  the  largest  newspapers  in  the  country. 

A  booklet,  showing  three  of  these  installations,  is  now  available,  a 
perusal  of  which  will  convincingly  demonstrate  the  results  obtainable 
through  the  use  of  this  company’s  products  and  the  full  resources  of 


Did  You  Receive 
this  Booklet  at  the 
Convention? 


Additional  copies  are 
available  and  will  be 
furnished  upon  request. 


its  organization. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory — Plainfield,  N.  J. 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE  CHICAGO  OFFICE 

Brokaw  BMg.,  14S7  Broadway  Monadnock  Block 


TRIBUTES  TO  NOYES 


{Continued  from  page  88) 


unbiased  and  uncontrolled,  serves  to  pre-  were  a  guming  star  .io 

serve  free  institutions  ’  and  pror^pts  T*” If' 

mutual  understanding  among  the  peoples  ^  •"  “h 

of  the  world.  Individual  effort  toward  eruption  and  again  as  calm  and 

such  end  becomes,  therefore,  a  service  to  Superior  under  summer 

mankind.  sKi«. 

Such  principle  undoubtedly  has  been  the 

Mr.  Frank  sl^Noyes' ha's  beS  iK  Presi-  '™’  hare  their  gratitude  and  their  sm- 
dent.  His  influence  has  been  potent  in  ^ 

preserving  that  course  of  administration  t  fnn'*  nia  frVnH  n  anH 

upon  which  the  integrity  of  the  Associ-  ^-iLse  acSot  2  h^rt^^^^ 

ated  Press  has  been  built,  and  which  has  affa  , 

prompted  the  respect  and  confidence  of  felicitations,  and  when  the  Golden  Jubilw 
raen  f—t  thT^orld  of  ‘iJS’ iS’ ie'^S5„rw«S 

“fed'S unSifish^tV SSd’tawb^  fjs SS 

evidenced  than  has  been  reflected  in  the  nn  esteem  until 

To  have  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  nirtctor.  1916-1921 
his  executive  genius,  his  poised  judgment, 
and  his  devot^  loyalty  to  the  Associated 

Press  and  its  ideals  is,  indeed,  a  privilege.  Xhe  futility  of  the  careers  of  a  long 
Fi^pERicK  I.  Thompson,  succession  of  my  fellow  Vice-Presidents 
Btrmmgftam  Age-Herald,  of  the  Associated  Press,  is  the  real 
Director.  1923-  ^  ^  ^  tribute  to  President  Frank  B.  Noyes. 

None  ever  found  him  off-watch  long 
To  those  of  us  who  have  served  with  enough  to  put  the  bow  a  point  out  of  the 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes  on  the  Board  of  course  he  laid,  in  the  quarter -of-a-centurj' 
Directors  of  the  Associated  Press  it  is  of  his  presidency.  This  is  a  record  of 
not  possible  to  think  of  that  organization  devotion  to  duty  without  parallel  in  any 
without  bringing  Mr.  Noyes  into  the  pic-  similar  organization, 
ture.  Even  those  members  at  variance  with 

During  the  time  of  my  contact  with  him  some  of  the  policies  of  President  Noyes, 
as  a  Director  I  constantly  marvelled  at  never  questioned  his  motives — always  the 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  all  matters  re-  same — always  the  growth  and  greatness 
lating  to  the  operation  of  the  Associated  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Press,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  memorj’  Florence  D.  White, 

of  even  small  details  of  happenings  which  New  York  World. 

are  part  of  the  history  of  that  body.  Vice-President.  1923-1924. 

He  has  given  without  reserve  of  his  «  *  « 

time  and  thought,  and  I  believe  that  a 

big  question  which  will  confront  the  A  close  relation  with  Mr.  Frank  B. 
Associated  Press  will  be  that  of  the  Noyes  for  over  30  years,  15  of  them  as 
selection  of  a  worthy  successor  for  Mr.  treasurer  of  the  Associated  Press,  has 
Frank  B.  Noyes  when  he  ceases  his  active  demonstrated  to  me  in  the  highest  degree 

connection  with  it.  the  great  value  to  the  association  of  Mr. 

D.  E.  Town,  Noyes’  efforts  as  its  president  for  the 

Hearst  Corporations,  past  25  years.  His  knowledge  of  its 

Director.  19IS-1922.  foundation,  his  study  of  its  purposes  and 

*  *  ♦  his  unwavering  devotion  to  the  furthering 

I  am  most  happy  to  join  on  the  oc-  evidenced  at  all 

casion  of  this  25th  anniversary  in  testify-  .  .  ,  ,  -  .  _  r 

ing  to  the  extraordinary  fidelity  and  integ- 

rity  of  Frank  B.  Noyes’  service  Is  *^7’“ 

president  of  the  Associat^  Press.  I  look  =‘"‘1  },  ^  statement  I  have  fre- 

back  with  the  great  pleasure  upon  my  associates  Jjat  ^fore 

association  with  him  as  directlr  and  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Noyes 

re™».,h.r  with  gratitude  hi,  un.ar^ 

courtesy  to  me  whose  views  were  so  often  “  P^y®  ^  your  *acts. 

exactly  contrary  to  his  own  and  those  This  opportunity  to  pay  my  tribute  of 
of  the  majority  of  our  associates.  I  appreciation  on  such  an  auspicious  oc- 
learned  from  Aose  differences  of  opinion,  ‘^asion  is  gladly  welcomed, 
as  well  as  from  our  agreements  how  ,,09- 


as  visualized  by 


Thirty-one  years  plus 


On  the  Pacific  Coast  we  operate  our  own 
offices  —  devoted  exclusively  to  our  own 
interests — ^by  our  own  associates. 

LOS  ANGELES,  401  VanNuys  Build¬ 
ing:  Arthur  A.  Hinkley  in  charge. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  58  Sutter  Street: 
Judson  H.  Carter  in  charge. 

These  are  men  of  experience,  training  and 
judgment. 

CHICAGO,  900  Mailers  Building:  John 
T.  Fitzgerald,  Vice-President,  in  charge. 

NEW  YORK,  2  West  45th  Street,  has  a 
complete  staff  ample  to  carry  out  our  ideas 
and  ideals  of 


There  is  much  to  the  business  of  news¬ 
paper  representation  —  many  constructive 
and  helpful  needs  which  when  properly 
applied  make  for  more  wholesome  and  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  generally  and  give  proper 
stability  to  any  given  newspaper. 

We  have  been  at  it  since  1893 — always 
up  to  the  times  and  progressing. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  discuss  the  sub¬ 
ject  with  publishers  who  may  be  interested. 


CRIME  NEWS  HIT  AGAIN 


Mr.  Frank  B.  Noves:  Greetings,  my  Beach  publishers.  The  organization,  it 
old  friend,  upon  your  Silver  Anniversary !  wrs  announced,  will  make  an  effort  to  ES  |y 
Just  half  that  time  I  served  with  you,  induce  men’s  service  and  luncheon  clubs  Iv 

and.  I  treasure  the  memory  of  the  asso-  of  the  city  to  cooperate  in  the  movement 

ciation  far  beyond  any  other  in  my  to  suppress  all  crime  news. 

career.  _ 

The  greatest  news  gathering  enterprise  aa/'u/iv-  ogioL. 
in  the  world  is  not  an  accident.  As  its  .  *  Drop*  “«»•**•  Probe 

President,  you  have  given  it  your  best  and  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
how  good  that  best  was  in  an  open  book  ciated  Advertising  Qubs  of  the  World  vnoir 

to  those  you  have  served.  I  never  saw  has  voted  unanimously  not  to  proceed,  at  NEW  YORK 

such  unselfish  and  intelligent  devotion  to  present,  with  the  organization  of  a  body 

the  interests  of  others,  such  tireless  giv-  to  investigate  postal  legislation,  as  sug- 
ing  of  time  and  energy.  gested  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Ad¬ 

it  has  not  always  b^n  easy,  nor  always  vertising  Commission  in  Detroit,  Jan.  29.  mmmmtmmmm 


Harry  D.  Reynolds 

PrMMeat 


CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Your  Message  in  the  Chronicle 
Talks  to  75%  of  the  Buyers 


No  newspaper  in  America  offers  you  a  more 
clean-cut  opportxmity  to  cover  the  major  buy¬ 
ing  field  of  a  great  market  with  a  minimum  of 
waste  than  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle — ^because 
The  Chronicle  reaches,  almost  to  the  last  family, 
that  substantial  portion  of  the  population  that  does 
most  of  the  buying — the  25%  which  controls  75% 
of  all  purchasing  power.* 

And  The  Chronicle  has  that  great  field  almost 
alone.  The  Chronicle’s  circulation  is  duplicated  less 
than  that  of  any  other  San  Francisco  newspaper** 
— there  is  no  way  by  which  you  can  reach  the  great 
purchasing  class,  the  class  with  75%  of  the  wealth 
of  the  community  except  by  using  The  Chronicle. 

THE  CHRONICLE’S  STRENGTH 

For  60  years  The  Chronicle  has  been  building 
upon  the  firm  foundation  of  character.  Today  it 
stands  solidly  intrenched  as  a  California  institution. 
Jason  Rogers,  an  unbiased  authority,  said  recently 
in  his  Advertisers’  Weekly: 

“The  fact  is  that  today  The  Chronicle  is  the 
San  Francisco  newspaper  in  the  same  sense 
that  The  Times  is  the  newspaper  of  New  York. 
The  rate  per  line  per  thousand  charged  by  The 
Chronicle  is  lower  than  that  charged  by  the 
New  York  Times.  Its  percentage  of  cover  of 
city,  and  city  and  suburban  population  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  New  York  Times.  I  present 
the  comparative  figures  merely  to  show  the 
strength  of  The  Chronicle  to  those  who  do  not 
know  it  as  I  do.  Everyone  acknowledges  that 
.the  class  of  people  in  New  York  who  read  the 
New  York  Times  gives  it  a  preponderant  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  influence.  The  position  of 
The  Chronicle  in  San  Francisco  is  similar. 

“The  Chronicle  is  an  absolutely  sound  news¬ 
paper.  It  is  the  household  guide  of  the  worth¬ 

*Harvard  Statistical  Bureau.  These  figures  are  confirmed 
by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Agencjr’s  Cincinnati  survey. 

**Roo8  Bros,  survey. 


while  people  of  San  Francisco.  Its  city  and 
suburban  circulation  of  60,000  on  week  days 
covers  24.4  percent  of  the  families.  On  Sun¬ 
day  it  sells  87,000  in  San  Francisco  and  sub¬ 
urbs,  a  35.5  percent  coverage.*** 

“The  fact  that  82,000  people  buy  a  newspaper 
like  The  Chronicle  on  week  days  and  128,000 
****on  Sunday,  proves  that  the  more  popular 
sort  of  sheets  printed  there  are  not  as  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  conununity  as  many  suppose. 

“With  The  Chronicle,  as  with  the  New  York 
Times,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  how  large 
a  percentage  of  people  buy  it  as  the  make-up 
of  the  percentage  that  regularly  buy  and  read 
it,  and  thoroughly  trust  it.” 

A  FOLLOWING  OF  BUYERS 

The  readers  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  have 
the  money  to  buy.  They  are  the  people  who  occupy 
the  great  American  home.  They  are  the  ones  who 
buy  the  pianos,  and  phonographs,  and  radios,  and 
up-to-the-minute  household  appliances,  washing 
machines,  vacuum  cleaners — the  merchandise  that 
keeps  the  American  factory  busy  and  the  retail 
store  prosperous, ,  because  they  buy  regular  mer¬ 
chandise  at  regular  prices,  not  haunting  “sales”  or 
pinching  pennies.  They  have  their  car  in  their 
garage — and  their  meals  are  prepared  in  their  own 
kitchens.  The  25%  that  does  75%  of  the  buying — 
The  Chronicle’s  family. 

Further  quoting  the  clear-seeing,  straight-think¬ 
ing  Jason  Rogers; 

“The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is  the  great 
outstanding  newspaper  of  San  Francisco  and 
the  key  to  one  of  the  richest  and  most  respon¬ 
sive  market  zones  in  the  country.” 


•••Over  91  per  cent  of  The  Chronicle  circulation  is  home 
delivered. 

****Since  moving  in  its  new  plant,  the  finest  in  America, 
with  increased  mechanical  facilities.  The  Chronicle’s  cir¬ 
culation  has  automatically  jumped  to  90,000  daily  and 
150,000  Sunday  and  is  still  climbing. 


^an  Jffranrisiro 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE  &  CRESMER  CO. 
22S  riFTB  AVB.,  NEW  YORK  360  N.  MICHIGAN  AVX.,  CHICAGO 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 
R.  J.  BIDWELL  COMPANY 

TIMES  lUILOIHG,  LOS  ANGELES 
742  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  ERANCISCO 
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ing  his  product.  How  can  he  possibly 
GOVERNOR  LOWDEN’S  AD  as  much  about  the  many  and  com- 

BUREAU  AI>DRESS  plex  factors  which  enter  into  the  thing 

as  the  ^eat  powerful  organized  buying 

.  -  corporations,  including,  during  recent 

(Continued  from  page  34)  years,  even  governments  themselves? 

-  Of  course,  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 

Those  who  oppose  the  principles  seem  niand  still  holds.  Like  any  other  law. 
to  think  that  in  some  sort  of  way  the  however,  in  the  economic  or  the  natural 
co-operative  associations  are  seeking  to  world,  it  may  be  made  to  serve  man,  or, 
avoid  the  operation  of  the  law  of  supply  through  ignorance,  _  destroy  him.  The 
and  demand.  Quite  the  reverse  is  true,  of  gravitation  is  of  immense  benefit 
Those  who  advocate  this  form  of  mar-  to  the  farmer  when  rightly  used.  It  en- 
keting  are  seeking  only  to  create  condi-  sbles  him  to  drain  his  lands,  makes  it 
tions  by  which  the  law  will  operate  possible  for  him  to  distribute  water 
fully  as  between  the  seller  and  the  buyer  cheaply  from  a  tank  throughout  his  house 
of  farm  products.  At  present  it  does  and  barn.  The  same  law,  however,  may 
not.  We  are  told  by  the  economists  that  destroy  him  if  he  carelessly  leaves  open 
time  and  place  are  important  factors  in  a  trap  dwr  into  his  hay  mow  and  falls 
the  market  price.  He  therefore  who  through  it  to  the  floor  below.  The  pur- 
selects  the  time  and  place  for  the  sale  of  Pose  of  co-operative  marketing  of  farm 
his  product  has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  products  is  not  to  defy  the  law  of  supply 
price  of  that  product.  This  the  individual  and  demand,  but  only  to  make  that  law 
farmer  cannot  do.  As  to  the  time,  he  serve  the  farmer  and  not  destroy  him. 


usually  must  market  whenever  his  prod¬ 
uct  is  harvested  or  otherwise  ready  for 


Arthur  G.  Staples,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal,  was  in- 


the  market.  In  most  instances  he  must  troduced  as  toastmaster  by  William  F. 
market  his  field  crops  as  soon  as  they  are  Rogers,  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
harvested.  He  therefore  dumps  his  en-  charge  of  the  Burpiu  of  Advertising, 
tire  crop  upon  the  market  within  a  few  Mr.  Staples  was  brief  and  witty  in  his 
weeks  or  months  at  the  outside.  The  introductions  of  the  speakers  and  gave 
effect  inevitably  is  to  depress  the  price,  his  audience  a  few  sidelights  on  the  life 
It  is  not  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  and  works  of  a  small-city  newspaper 


by  the  device  of  dealing  in  futures,  as  in  editor. 

the  cereal  and  in  the  cotton  markets,  the  Other  speakers,  whose  addresses  will 
effect  of  the  dumping  is  altogether  obvi-  be  fully  reported  in  the  Final  Edition  of 
ated.  For  though  it  may  be  shown  that  Editor  &  PubliseTer  for  this  week,  were 
the  price  of  the  cash  commodity  months  Mrs.  Izetta  Jewel  Brown,  whose  oratory 
hence  may  be  but  little  more  than  suffi-  marked  the  last  Democratic  convention, 
cient  to  cover  the  cost  plus  the  carrying  and  Rube  Goldberg,  the  cartoonist. 

charges,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  cash  - 

price  throughout  the  year  would  have-  CRIME  EXPERIMENT  CONTINUED 
been  much  higher  if  the  market  had  not  ft 

been  unduly  depressed  by  dumping  at  the  ...  *»  .  .  r-  . 

beginning.  In  other  words,  it  is  alto-  ^  3rd  Week 

gether  probable  that  the  market  for  the  of  Crimeles*  Front  Page 

year  never  recovers  from  the  jolt  it  re-  Ogg  Moines,  la.,  April  23.— The  Des 


ceives  by  the  marketing  of  almost  the  pines  Register  has  entered  into  the  third 
entire  crop  within  a  few  weeks.  As  to  ^eek  of  its  experiment  in  segregating 
place  of  marketing,  the  farmer  is  limited  crime  news  on  an  inside  page  and  daily 
practically  to  the  nearest  local  marto.  scores  of  letters  are  being  received  com- 
Organized  along  commodity  lines,  his  tnending  or  condemning  the  editors  for 
organization  would  have  much  to  say  as  policy 

to  l»th  time  and  place  We  are  told  also  w.  W.'  Waymack,  managing  editor, 
by  the  economists  that  the  supply  which  jjgg  decided  definitely  how  long  the 
operates  in  price  change  _  does  not  mean  experiment  will  be  conducted. 


the  total  stock  of  goods  in  existence  but 
the  quantity  which  sellers  are  willing  and 


Many  of  the  readers  are  in  favor  of  the 
paper  returning  to  the  old  policy  of  let- 


able  to  sell  at  the  former  price.”  There-  ting  crime  news  take  its  chance  with 
fore  he  who  exercises  a  substantial  con 


other  stories  that  come  across  the  desk. 


trol  u^p  the  flow  of  the  product  to  the  but  the  majority  of  persons  writing  the 

lu  u  j  j  .j  gation  of  crime  news. 

the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  individual  ^  „„^ber  of  civic  clubs  have  passed 

resolution,  complinten.inu  the 


deprived  of  this  advantage. 

The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  extend- 


upon  the  experiment  and  asking  that  it 
be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  the  paper. 


mg  over  a  senes  of  ywrs,  in  fixing  what  jbe  bureau  of  education,  constituted  by 
the  political  economists  call  the  normal  every  male  teacher  in  the  citv,  recently 

kerprke‘'°Keve^r“‘fair5°  that^bw^is  resolutions  asking  the  Register  to 

Kct  price,  nowever,  rainy,  mat  law  is  continue  to  segregate  crime  news. 

effective  only  with  free  competition  on  _ 

Imth  sides.”  Among  the  causes  which  J^migun  Buy.  low.  Weekly 

defeat  free  competition,  Hadley,  in  his  ' 

work  on  economics,  places  ignorance  Roy  Jarnigan,  formerly  managing  edi- 


first.  In  other  words,  there  must  be  tor  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  later  with 
equality  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Storm  Lake  (la.)  Pilot  Tribune  and 
buyers  and  sellers  before  this  law  can  more  recently  with  the  Sibley  Gazette, 


operate  successfully. 


has  purchased  the  Peterson  Patriot.  Mr. 


Now,  apply  this  to  the  farmer  market-  Jarnigan  will  take  possession  this  week. 


The  Curve  of 
Circulation 
andAccident 


Our  plan  has  scores  of  successes  tvitk 
newspapers  both  large  and  small  to 
recommend  it  to  you.  Inquiry  uitl  bring 
full  explanation  toUhout  obligation. 


Summer,  due  to  the  reading  habits 
of  the  public,  usually  shows  a  cir^ 
culation  slump.  Summer  also 
shows  a  marked  increase  in  Travel 
Accidents. 

By  protecting  your  readers  with 
Travel  Accident  Insurance  Poli¬ 
cies  you  build  circulation  up  instead 
of  letting  it  drift  downward — ^you 
also  render  a  public  service  that 
will  bring  profitable  recognition. 


HICKEY-MITCHELL  CO. 

Builds  and  Holds  Circulation 

PIERCE  BLDG.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


How  Can  We  Stop 
The  Camden  Courier 
Growing  So  Fast? 

—  CAMDEN  COURIER  — 


CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


April  18,  1925. 


Members  of  the  A.N.P.A. 


Gentlemen : — 

How  can  we  stop  the  Camden  Courier  from  growing 
so  fast? 

Perhaps  some  of  you  veteran  publishers  might  help 
us  with  this  problem. 

We’ve  done  about  everything  we  could  think  of,  cut 
out  all  soliciting  and  premiums  long  ago,  tightened  up 
on  news  space,  raised  the  newsdealer  rates.  I  even 
stopped  writing  editorials  myself,  but  the  darn  thing 
grows  faster  when  I’m  not  writing. 

We’re  printing  42,000  a  day  now,  and  it’s  still  going 
up.  When  I  complain  to  Mr.  Baylass,  the  circulation 
manager,  he  says  he’s  got  to  keep  the  newsstands  and 
dealers  supplied,  or  everybody  complains.  He  .says  it 
isn’t  his  fault,  so  many  people  buy  the  Camden  Courier. 

He  suggested  one  way  to  cut  down  the  sales,  to  come 
out  with  strong  editorials  against  baseball  and  marriage. 
But  I  couldn’t  be  insincere  like  that.  I  enjoy  both  myself. 

Five  years  ago,  when  I  came  to  Camden,  the  Courier 
was  printing  12, (XX).  I  was  anxious  for  more  circula¬ 
tion,  a  bigger  newspaper.  It  started  to  grow,  which  was 
all  right  up  to  a  certain  point,  because  profits  grew,  too. 

Now  we’re  past  that  stage,  and  reached,  what  the 
economists  call,  the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  Re¬ 
minds  me  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  when  she  ate  the  cake 
and  grew  so  big  her  head  bumped  the  ceiling. 

We  can’t  blame  it  on  lack  of  advertising  support.  The 
Camden  Courier  is  carrying  a  million  lines  a  month.  But 
most  of  our  advertising  is  on  yearly  contracts,  and  a 
rate  which  is  fair  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  losing 
us  money  before  it  runs  out. 

Everyone  else  on  the  staff  seems  to  think  it’s  great 
to  have  a  growing  circulation.  But  it’s  my  job  to  sign 
the  dividend  check. 

Should  we  advertise  “Please  don’t  buy  the  Courier. 
Borrow  one  from  a  friend,” — or  what  should  we  do? 

Any  helpful  suggestion  would  be  much  appreciated  by 
Yours  in  perplexity. 


Editor  and  Publisher. 


CAMDEN  COURIER 


EST.  1881  CAMDEN,  N.  J.  MEMBER  A.  B.  C 
A  Great  Newspaper  for  South  Jersey 
National  Representatives:  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FEYINL 


MEMBER  A.  B.  C. 
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Give  Your  Mail  Subscribers 
Direct  Imprint 

Mailing  Service 


Assure  them  of  the  same  unfailing  delivery  enjoyed  by  your  city 
subscribers. 

You  can  do  it,  whether  your  list  is  small  or  large,  economically  and 
at  high  speed,  with 

SPEEDAUMAT  Addressing  Machinery 

with  motor  driven,  hand  fed  addressing  machines  or  automatic 
SPEEDAUMAILERS. 


Visit  our  exhibit  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 
You  will  see  there  an  operator,  NOT 
AN  EMPLOYE  OF  THIS  COM- 
PANY,  but  of  one  of  our  users,  ad¬ 
dressing  hand  fed  papers  on  our 
SPEEDAUDRESSEIR  AD  at  a  speed 
of  better  than  5,000  an  hour — a  faster 
rate  than  is  possible  with  any  other 


hand  fed  addressing  machine,  and  as 
fast  as,  if  not  faster  than,  stamping 
with  hand  mailers. 

You  will  see  other  SPEEDAUMAT 
Addressing  Machinery  —  equipment 
designed  to  meet  the  every  need  of  the 
*  daily  newspaper  for  speed  and  accur¬ 
acy  in  serving  mail  subscribers. 


DON’T  MISS  OUR  EXHIBIT!  Our  years  of  experience  in  simplifying  the 
upkeep  of  the  mail  list  and  speeding  up  mailing  are  at  your  disposal. 

We  are  just  to  the  left  as  you  leave  the  Convention  Hall. 

If  you  are  not  attending  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  write  us.  Tell  us  the  size  of  your  list, 
time  available  for  addressing,  average  and  maximum  number  of  daily  corrections 
in  your  list,  and  we’ll  send  you  the  whole  story,  with  no  obligation  whatever  to  you. 


Campanq, 


TRADE  MARK 


2023-33  WILLOW  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Tra<le  Mark 


Write  fop  Free  Sampl( 


15  WILLIAM  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


WHATS  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


WILLIAM  ARMSTRONG,  former 
”  musi^  critic  of  the  Chicago  T ribune, 
has  collected  a  symposium  around  the 
subject  “My  Idea  of  Happiness”  for 
the  Cosmos  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Inc., 
New  York,  to  start  May  1  and  run  six 
days  a  week  for  thirty  days. 

The  symposium  consists  of  a  series 
of  articles  written  and  signed  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Eddie  Cantor,  Jack  Dempsey, 
Walter  Damrosch,  Tito  Schipa,  Frances 
Alda,  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  Ma¬ 
dame  Gain  Curci,  Otis  Skinner,  Richard 
Dix,  Dorothy  Gish,  Mary  Pickford,  Paul 
Whiteman,  Luther  Burbank,  David  Starr 
Jordan,  A1  Jolson,  Josef  Lhevinne,  Will 
Rogers,  Maria  Jeritza,  Bebe  Daniels, 
Irving  Berlin,  Gen.  Henry  T.  Allen, 
Lucrezia  Bori,  Beniamino  Gigli,  Marion 
Davies,  Rosa  Ponselle,  Lawrence  Tibbett, 
Thomas  Meighan,  Helen  Lee  Worthing, 
Fred  Stone,  Vincent  Lopez,  Jesse  L. 
Lasky. 

“Sentence  Sermons,”  a  short  syndi¬ 
cate  feature  marketed  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  Syndicate  and  written  by  the 
Rev.  Roy  L.  Smith  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  which  now  appears  in  more  than 
30  daily  newspapers,  will  be  brought  out 
soon  in  book  form  by  the  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Publishing  Company  of  New 
York.  The  feature  is  a  little  more  than 
a  year  old. 

Homer  C.  George  has  left  the  sales 
force  of  the  Ledger  Syndicate,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  write  features  for  the  same 
syndicate,  principally  on  sport  subjects. 
He  is  succeeded  by  William  H.  Heine, 
for  18  years  with  the  World  Color  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  and  one  of  the  oldest  syn¬ 
dicate  salesmen  in  the  field.  H.  R. 
Sharp,  formerly  of  Readers  Syndicate. 
Inc.,  has  also  joined  the  sales  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Ledger  Syndicate. 


Two  members  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  staff  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  writers  whose  features  are  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Post  Syndicate,  New  York. 
They  are  Herschel  Brickell,  book  re¬ 
viewer,  who  writes  a  daily  column  under 
the  heading  “Books  on  Our  Table,”  and 
Alan  J.  Gould,  sporting  editor,  who  con¬ 
tributes  the  daily  sport  page  feature.  “It’s 
All  in  the  Game.” 

Howard  Thurston,  magician,  is  now 
writing  a  daily  two  column  illustrated 
magic  feature  for  the  Ledger  Syndicate, 
Philadelphia,  entitled,  “Tricks  You  Can 
Do.” 


AGENCY  AFFAIRS 


THRI-STATE  ADVERTISING 
SERVICE  has  been  incorporated  in 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  with  .$10,000  capital  for 
general  advertising  service  and  billboard 
display.  Charles  K.  McCarty  is  presi¬ 
dent;  A.  H.  Petersen,  vice-president,  and 
A.  M.  Bink,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
firm  has  leased  the  former  Zion  Evan¬ 
gelical  church  building  for  its  headquar¬ 
ters  and  will  employ  a  staff  of  15. 


W.  Oyde  Oliver,  Arthur  Gustafson  and 
Oliver  Gleichman  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  have 
organized  the  Unique  Press,  which  is  in¬ 
corporated  as  a  general  advertising  busi¬ 
ness.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  133Vj 
North  Main  street. 

Carl  Reimers  Company,  Inc.,  announces 
the  association  of  Gardner  Osborn,  form¬ 
erly  of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  as 
vice-president  and  director. 

The  corporate  name  is  changed  to 


Reimers  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  Advertising, 
1819  Broadway  at  Columbus  Circle. 

Mr.  O^bora  was  previously  associated 
with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company  and 
Hoyt  Service,  Inc.  He  was  also  manager 
of  the  merchandising  department  of  the 
B  utter ick  Publishing  Company. 

A.  Me  Kim,  Limited,  Advertising 
.Agency,  Montreal,  have  recently  issued 
a  booklet  containing  photographs  of  the 
late  Anson  McKim,  who  founded  the 
agency  in  1889,  and  of  the  directors  and 
staff,  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  com- 


Bureau  of 

Canadian 

Information 


.Canadian) 
a^PAcincL-, 


^T^HE  Canadian  Pacific 
Ay  X  Railway,  through  its 
y  Bureau  of  Canadian  In- 

^  formation,  will  furnish 

you  with  the  latest  re¬ 
liable  information  on  every  phase  of  industrial 

and  agricultural  development  in  Canada.  In  the 
Reference  Libraries  maintained  at  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Montreal  are  complete  data  on  natural 
resources,  climate,  labor,  transportation,  business 
openings,  etc.,  in  Canada.  Additional  data  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  added. 

Development  Branch — If  you  are  interested  in  the  mining 
wealth  and  ever  increasing  mining  industry  of  Canada  or  in 
the  development  or  supply  of  the  very  great  variety  of 
industrial  raw  materials  available  from  resources  along  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  you  are  invited  to  consult  this 
Branch.  An  expert  staff  is  maintained  to  acquire  and  in¬ 
vestigate  information  relative  to  these  resources  and  to 
make  examinations  of  deposits  in  the  field.  Practical  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  special  opportunities  for  development,  use  of 
by-products  and  markets,  industrial  crops,  prospecting  and 
mining  given  on  application. 

No  charge  or  obligation  attached  to  the 
above  services.  Business  men  and  organ¬ 
izations  are  invited  to  make  use  of  it. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 

Department  Colonization  and  Development 
C.  P.  R.  Building 

Windsor  Station  Madison  Ave.,  at  44th  SL  165  E.'OntaridT  Str 
MontreaL  Can.  New  York  Chicago,  IlL 


pany’s  development.  The  company  oper¬ 
ates  offices  in  Montreal,  Toronto,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Hamilton  and  London,  England,  and 
has  a  staff  of  150. 

Buys  Interest  in  Miami  Tribune 

Thomas  W.  Briggs  of  the  Thomas  W. 
Briggs  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has 
recently  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Tribune.  The  Tribune 
was  started  about  one  year  ago  and  u 
now  counted  among  the  successful  news¬ 
papers  of  the  state. 


Church  Advertising 
Is  Growing 

The  idea  of  using  display  space  to 
urge  church  attendance  is  developing 
over  the  country.  Year  by  year  the 
Church  Advertising  Department  has 
held  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World.  The 
program  for  the  Houston  convention  is 
being  organized. 

Advertising  of  this  sort  not  only  helps 
the  newspaper  but  uplifts  the  com¬ 
munity,  j’ust  as  does  the  better  health 
advertising  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  or  the  public 
library  advertising  done  in  various 
communities. 

Copy  and  plans  of  the  way  other 
papers  have  cooperated  in  church  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  obtained  from  advertising 
headquarters  by  addressing  the  Church 
Advertising  Department,  Associated 
Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  383 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.A.C.W. 

383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DR.  C.  F.  REISNER,  drat  ' 


First 

IN 

National  Advertising 

New  York  Evening  Newspapers 

During  the  year  1924  The  Sun  published  more  National 
Advertising  than  any  other  New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper. 

For  the  first  three  months  of  1925  The  Sun  leads  the 
second  evening  newspaper  by  almost  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  lines. 

THE  SUN  ranks  fourth  in  National  Advertising  among 
the  six  day  evening  newspapers  of  the  country.  The  Newark 
News,  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and  the  Boston  Traveler 
are  the  only  six  day  evening  newspapers  to  carry  more 
National  Advertising  in  1924  than  The  Sun. 

The  Sun  is  a  clean,  sane,  vigorous  newspaper,  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  confidence  of  its  readers.'  Its  progress  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — from  the  advertiser  s  point  of 
view —  RESULTS. 

A  rigid  censorship  on  advertising  is  maintained. 

^tin 
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nue  in  public  welfare.  This  sometimes  in  the  partnership  while  he  was  editor  of 
takes  the  shape  of  direct  money  contribu*  the  Des  Moines  News. 

tions  to  community  interests,  and  at  other  _ 

times  is  used  in  promoting  community  bet-  •.  uj. 

terments,  such  as  the  city  manager,  good  Bruner  Indianapolis  Times  Editor 
roads,  municipal  auditoriums  and  the  lik^  Felix  Bruner,  who  has  been  manag^g 
Often  these  niatters  are  financed  in  their  editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times  for  the 
initial  stages  by  the  funds  of  the  news-  last  year,  has  been  made  editor  of  that 
paper,  where  other  finance  is  lacking.  paper  and  Volney  B.  Fowler  has  b^ 
The  organization  is  definitely  of  the  be-  promoted  from  city  editor  to  managing 
lief  that  in  towns  of  from  30,000  to  100,-  editor.  Robert  G.  Batman,  former  tele- 
000,  the  community  best  may  be  served  by  grajrfi  editor,  became  city  editor,  and 
a  consolidation  in  one  plant  of  the  news-  Lawrence  Triggs,  state  house  reporter, 
paper  function  of  the  city.  Their  experi-  took  Batman’s  place  at  the  telegraph  desk. 

ence  has  been  that  a  morning,  evening  - 

and  Sunday  combination  can  be  produced  „  , ,  ,  „  .  „ 

for  a  city  of  this  size  at  a  cost  of  ap-  Publisher  Reugn*  Diplomatic  Port 

proximately  75  per  cent  of  that  of  two  T.  E.  Brodic,  publisher  of  the  Oregon 
newspapers  prmt^  separately.  In  their  dfy  Enterprise  and  ex-president  of  the 
Austin  consolidation,  they  have  made  a  National  Editorial  Association,  has  re- 
survey  of  the  savings  resulting  from  the  signed  as  minister  to  Siam.  He  was  ap- 
combined  operation  and  have  given  back  pointed  to  that  post  by  President  Harding 
to  the  advertiser  and  the  reader  their  full  1921.  He  will  return  by  way  of  New 
proportion  of  savings  in  reducing  adver-  York,  arriving  there  about  June  18  and 
tising  rates  and  m  improved  readers  ,^,11  resume  active  charge  of  the  Enter- 
product  prise. 


FENTRESS  AND  MARSH,  STARTING  WITH 
ONE  DAILY,  NOW  CONTROL  SIX 


Ideals  and  Operating  Practices  of  Successful  Texas  Partner¬ 
ship  of  Former  Scripps  Men  Told — ^Resident 
Executives  Have  Complete  Control 


By  S.  RAYMOND  BROOKS 


Iowa  Group  Hears  Bowman 

Printing  experts  and  salesmen  of  the 
the  holding  company.  They  are  guaran-  Western  Newspaper  Union  held  a  dinner 
teed  that  they  can  sell  back  to  the  hold-  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  Thursday  evening  in 
ing  company  at  any  time  without  loss,  the  Harris-Emery  Ivory  room  at  whi^ 
They  are  also  guaranteed  the  same  rate  Earl  Bowman  of  the  S.  D.  Warren  Com-< 
ner,  C.  H.  Fentress,  who  hah  until  tnat  ernment  oi  individual  properties,  the  own-  on  their  class  of  stock  that  is  paid  to  the  pany  of  Boston,  was  a  speaker.  He  em- 
time  been  a  silent  investor,  joined  them  ers  demand  performance  through  circula-  class  of  stock  held  by  the  controlling  phasized  the  value  of  better  printing  to 

as  president  of  the  Beaumont  Journal,  lion  increase,  good-will  and  protit.  They  owners.  In  this  way  all  risk  of  loss  on  sell  merchandise  cheaper. 

which  was  purchased  in  December,  1918.  accept  no  alibis  for  failure  through  inter-  the  part  of  a  purchasing  employe  is  elimi-  _ 

The  Port  Arthur  News  and  the  Orange  lereiice  of  the  owners,  and  they  base  their  nated.  Also  a  fixed  rate  of  7  per  cent  per 

Leader  were  purchased  in  1919.  The  rewards  upon  the  success  of  the  individual  annum  is  made  regardless  of  lesser  earn-  U-  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  Meet 
Beaumont  Journal  was  sold  to  Gov.  W.  P.  newspaper  operatives.  iiigs  on  the  stock  of  the  controlling  own-  -rup  cnhiect  of  the  elimination  of  waste 

Hobby  and  J.  L.  Mapea  0«n.^  of  the  The  and  Marah  idea  is  that  ers  as  a  n^ani  of  rUu'iS“Sr£ion  cSS 

Beaumont  Enterprise,  m  f  there  are  certain  primar>  advantages  in  Other  than  these  principles,  the  concern  will  be  taken  up  at  the  13th  annual  meet- 

Austin  American  and  the  Wichita  rails  chain  ownership,  but  that  there  are  cer-  is  operated  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a  mov-  ing  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 

Record-News  were  purchased  within  the  tain  disadvantages  which  must  be  elimi-  ing  business,  engaged  in  assembling  and  Commerce  to  be  held  in  Washington, 

next  12  months.  The  Austin  Statesman  nated  u  the>-  are  not  to  overbalance  the  selling  information.  It  does  not  consider  D.  C.,  May  20-22.  The  same  problem  is 

was  purchased  and  consolidated  with  the  tavorable  factors.  The  disadvantages  are  that  there  is  any  moral  obligation  regard-  now  being  investigated  by  the  National 

Austin  Amenran  as  a  13-issue-a-weck  roughly  those  of  a  concentration  of '^wer,  ing  buying  and  selling  a  property.  The  Distribution  Conference,  Which  is  opera- 

newspaper  on  Dec.  1,  1924.  ot  editorial  decision  in  the  hands  of  non-  principals  believe  that  the  moral  obliga-  ting  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 

Fentress  a^  Ma^h,  who  purchased  Ae  resident  owners  to  an  extent  which  tion  consists  in  a  proper  operation  while  Chamber  and  the  Department  of  Com- 

holdings  of  C.  H.  Fentress  in  July,  .''mothers  the  initiative  of  the  resident  op-  the  property  is  in  the  organization,  and  merce. 

contribute  their  newspaper  start  to  the  erator.  They  believe  that  the  desire  of  have  never  adopted  a  former  Scripps  prin- 
faith  of  C.  H.  Fentress  in  furnishing  an  owner  for  a  national  or  state  editorial  ciple  that  no  paper  in  the  organization 

tal  and  advice  to  the  younger  men  at  the  policy  in  regard  to  the  election  of  a  Presi-  should  be  sold.  Apparently  this  is  also  a 
time  of  their  branching  off  from  the  dent  or  a  governor,  for  instance,  is  sub-  principle  of  the  Hearst  organization  al- 

Scripps  concern.  He  invested  a  substan-  ordinate  to  the  necessity  of  permitting  the  though  the  Scripps-Howard  sale  of’ the 

tial  sum  in  his  faith  that  his  brother  and  honest  convictions  of  the  resident  editor  Oes  Moines  News  recently  and  the  Sac~ 

Marsh  could  succeed  as  owner-operators  to  be  expressed.  They  believe  that  any  ramcnto  Star  last  week  indicates  the 

of  newspapers,  and  reaped  a  substantial  efficiency  that  may  be  obtained  by  a  super¬ 
reward  through  his  faith  and  personal  ef-  circulator  dominating  an  individual  news- 

fort.  .  paper  circulator  is  far  overbalanced  by 

The  working  partnership  between  Fen-  lack  of  initiative  and  fear  on  the  part  of 
tress  and  Marsh  is  based  on  one  cardinal  tlie  dominated  circulator  of  the  individual 
principle.  Their  rule  is  that  no  major  paper.  They  believe  that  the  decision  of 

decision,  such  as  the  buying  or  selling  of  a  general  manager  in  regard  to  advertis- 

a  newspaper  shall  be  made  unless  each  jng  rates  or  plant  enlargement  or  print- 

agrees  without  urging  from  the  other,  [japer  contracts  and  the  like,  may  be  more 

If  either  man  makes  a  propos^,  the  other  accurate  than  such  decision  by  an  indi- 

must  reach  a  similar  decision  witlmut  vidual  paper  manager,  but  they  believe 

argument  and  without  solicitation.  The  that  such  detailed  general  management 

suggesting  partner^  merely  makes  a  state-  will  destroy  the  initiative  and  value  of 

ment  of  his  opinion  and  waits  for  an  the  individual  plant  manager.  They  be- 

agreement  or  refusal  from  his  partner.  Heve,  in  short,  that  the  development  of 

This  is  accepted  as  final  without  argu-  publishers  and  editors  is  paramount  to 

ment.  Their  theory^  is  that  there  are  a  the  development  of  uniformity  of  system 

great  many  opportunities  in  the  American  and  the  exercising  of  power  from  a  cen- 

newspaper  field  and  that  the  best  way  to  tral  office. 

arrive  at  a  proper  choice  of  opportunities  The  seven  years  have  resulted  in  the 
is  to  have  it  approved  by  two  minds  work-  growth  of  the  organization  from  one  to 
ing  independently.  six  newspapers,  from  $90,000  a  year  gross 

There  is  one  major  operating  policy,  to  approximately  $1,300,000  a  year  gross. 

It  is  that  the  man  in  actual  charge  of  any  and  from  6,000  to  more  than  55,000  cir- 
newspaper  is  responsible  for  its  success  or  culation.  A  final  cardinal  principle  gov- 
failure,  and  that  no  orders  shall  be  given  erns  their  relations  with  the  public.  They 
him  over  which  Ae  operator  himself  has  have  accepted  an  early  Scripps  policy  that 
not  the  final  decision.  This  principle  is  85  per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  a  news- 
carried  to  the  point  that  the  editorials  ^  paper  should  be  returned  to  the  adver- 
the  editor-in-chief,  Marsh,  are  submitted  tiser  and  to  the  public  in  newspaper  value, 
to  the  editors  of  the  various  papers  for  regardless  of  the  ability  of  the  newspaper 
their  approval  or  rejwtion,  and  no  to  earn  a  large  revenue.  They  believe 
“MUST”  editorial  policies  or  “MUST”  that  the  newspaper  is  a  semi-public  insti- 


Charles  E.  Marsh 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growing  Cities 

Mount  Vemon  and 
New  Rochelle  and 
The  Vicinity  Towns 
Are  Covered  Completeiy  by 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 

of 

Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 

of 

New  Rochelle 

(Balk  Moabon  of  ABC) 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Praaklia  A.  Marciaa,  Plot. 

Maont  Vornoa — Now  BoeboUa 


Kos  Angeles  Cimtti 


‘HE  First  thought  of 
those  who  advertise 
to  Texans  is  usually 


The  only  great  morning 
newspaper  in  the  Pacific 
Southwest  whose  owner¬ 
ship,  control,  direction 
and  whole  interests  are  m 
the  territory  which  it 
serves. 


Ballaa  USoming 
^rufs 


— the  paper  of 
Prosperity  Zone 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  April  25,  1925 


The  Newspaper  of  today  is  the  most  direct,  accept¬ 
able,  completely  covering,  readily  available,  econom¬ 
ical,  and  resultful  advertising  medium  ever  known 


c/ V  EWSPAPER  advertising  now,  more  than  ever,  demonstrates  its  imme- 
^  diate  availability,  its  instant  adaptability,  and  its  speedy  responsiveness. 
You  may  talk  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  this  broad  land  tomorrow  if  you  like, 
or  you  may  select  your  spots  and  sections,  a  score,  a  hundred,  a  thousand  cities  and 
towns,  as  you  desire,  or  as  manufacturing  and  transportation  conditions  advise. 

IFe  are  the  National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Twenty  Progressive  News¬ 
papers  in  that  many  fine  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Our  several  offices  are  the  offices  of  each  of  those  publications,  where  complete 
files  and  data  of  all  kinds  concerning  both  field  and  publication  are  in  readiness 
for  anyone  interested.  Our  traveling  representatives  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  publications  and  the  fields  in  which  they  circulate. 

We  are  at  all  times  prepared — in  conjunction  with  their  respective  service  depart¬ 
ments — to  provide  valuable  and  useful  merchandise  surveys  and  information  re¬ 
ports  that  will  assist  the  manufacturer  of  any  commodity,  either  in  opening  up 
the  territory,  or  in  extending  trade  already  under  way. 

IV e  bring  to  the  advertising  agency  an  intimate,  complete  and  down-to-the-minute 
knowledge  of  market  conditions  and  possibilities  and  of  publicity  outlets  in  the 
fields  we  cover,  that  will  enable  it  to  act  with  the  decision,  speed  and  assurance  so 
largely  contributing  to  satisfactory  and  successful  service  to  its  clients. 


THE  JOHN  BIJDD  COMPANY 


National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Newspapers 


9  East  37th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Tribune  Tower 
CHICAGO 


Chemical  Building 
ST.  LOUIS 


Healey  Building 
ATLANTA 


Sharon  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


1  . 


4  ' 


V  , 


Standing  Committee  which  was  the  only  consolidation  with  another  member.  The 
service  rendered  it,  and  one  resigned  be-  total  membership  at  this  date  is  500  active 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  associa-  members, 
tion. 

Since  the  Associate  Membership  Class 
was  created  134  publications  have  be¬ 
come  associate  members ;  88  have  be¬ 
come  active  members;  45  memberships 
have  lapsed,  and  the  associate  term  of 
one  has  not  yet  expired. 

During  the  year  1924  159  official  meas¬ 
uring  rules  were  sold.  f  hereby  certify  that  I  have  examined 

Forty-four  bulletin  binders  were  sold.  *he  accounts  of  the  American  Newspaper 
During  the  year  1924  13,582  inquiries  Publishers  Association  for  the  period  of 
were  received  and  answered,  a  decrease  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1924. 
from  the  preceding  year  of  1,387.  "The  total  cash  receipts  charged  in  the 

Fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  accounts,  including  the  balance  on  hand 
eighty-four  claims  were  receiv^  for  col-  January  1,  1924,  amounted  to  $278,210.09. 
lection  during  1924,  615  more  than  dur-  The  total  disbursements  amounted  to 
ing  1923,  amounting  to  $^1,058.43,  a  de-  $235,764.23.  The  balances  on  hand  at  De¬ 
crease  in  amount  of  ^^3.11.  cember  31,  1924,  amounted  to  $42,445.86, 

Six  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-  {Report  concluded  on  page  104) 
five  claims  were  collected  amounting  to  i  a  / 

“  ‘  '-5.58,  an  increase  of  $7,677.39  over  fp-  - 

Of  the  amount  collected  $2,375.23 

_ I  Ji  in  bankruptcy  and  C%  A  ^  O  O  ^ 

assignments,  and  $132,770.35  represented  i  _  II 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NEW  METHODS 
OF  NEWSPAPER  DISTRIBUTION 


REPORT  OF  THE 
CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT 


(Continued  from  page  26) 


"DECAUSE  of  threatened  increase  of  lowing  a  meeting  of  the  Circulation 
postal  rates  and  largely  reduced  rail-  Managers  of  Texas,  in  Dallas  during 
way  schedules,  this  committee  was  December,  it  was  decided  by  that  organ- 

appointed  by  your  president  to  consider  ization  to  make  a  three  months  trial  of 
ways  and  means  of  substituting  other  shipping  papers  to  four  points  by  express 

dispatch  for  existing  second  class  mail  instead  of  by  second  class  mail,  the  papers 
service  and  started  its  investigation  im-  to  be  shipped  to  a  centrally  located  drug 
mediately  following  its  appointment.  store  at  which  subscribers  might  call. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  Owing  to  unexpected  complications,  how- 
held  in  Chicago,  January  14  of  this  year,  ever,  this  plan  has  not  yet  been  put  into 
and  was  attended  not  only  by  many  mem-  effect  but  probably  will  be  in  the  near 
bers  of  the  committee  but  also  by  cir-  future. 

culation  and  other  representatives  of  The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  re¬ 
members  located  in  various  cities,  and  a  ported  to  the  committee  the  use  of 
sub-committee  composed  of  representa-  trucks,  as  rapidly  as  good  roads  develop- 
tives  of  several  Middle  Western  mem-  ments  permit,  and  stated  the  cost  of  such 

bers  was  appointed  to  fully  canvass  the  runs  to  be  from  75c  to  $1.50  per  hundred  1923'  Oi  me  amoum 
subject  of  new  or  improved  distributive  pounds  according  to  the  length  of  the  represented  dividends 

mrthods  for  use  as  the  work  of  the  com-  run,  the  runs  varying  from  60  to  150  . . 

mitt^  progressed.  miles,  and  the  trucks  being  handled  by  ordinary  “collKtTons!" 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  at  this  outside  drivers.  The  Globe-Democrat  . 

meeting  were  as  follows:  also  reported  that  they  are  using  express  Claims  reported 

1.  That  certain  newspapers  (among  them  and  inter-urban  service  and  railway  bag-  uncollectible  . 

the  Induuiapolis  News)  have  made  gage  wherever  possible  and  have  with-  OJ- . 

important  progress  in  substituting  drawn  all  possible  shipments  from  the  vVithdrawals  . 

their  own  office  delivery  for  the  present  mails  since  1917. 

second  class  mail  service,  the  Indian-  mu..  _ _ m-  •_  t 

apolis  News  at  the  present  time  having  Tunes  is  also  em-  Commissions  earned,  3 

e^blished  such  service  on  more  thaS  An  increase  in  IS 

sixty  routes  in  its  adjacent  territory:  ‘  f ‘  °  - 

certain  other  papers  have  inaugurated  only  in  a  material  -hnur 

similar  methodfbut  have  not  prided  «^dite  delivery  of  1^4  ^ow  an  increas 

newspapers  to  subscribers.  per  cent  due  to  the  ta 

so  tar.  .  ..  ,  .  .  .  locc  ..la.'nie  , 


vvas  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(morning  and  evening  combined) 
for 

The  Six  Months 
Binding  Mar.  31 

For  the  same  period,  the  aver¬ 
age  net  paid  per  issue  circulation 
of  THE  SUNDAY  SUN  was 

182,031 

Eveiything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Aroond 


the 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday 


The  Business  Men 


MANAGER’S  REPORT 


of  your  community  will  value  the 
authentic  statements  of 


'^HE  following  is  a  report  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  New  York  office  for  th< 
year  1924: 


Roger  W.  Babson 


^oups  of  publishers  could  and  should  be  rive  hundred  and  seventeen  publications 
able  to  effect  suitable  co-operative  ar-  'ycre  enrolled  as  members  in  thi^  a^ssocia- 
rangements.  Experiments  in  this  direc-  January  1,  1924,  of  which  515  were 
tion  have  been  undertaken  by  a  large  active  and  two  associate.  During  the  year 
group  of  periodical  publishers  whereby  s^ven  new  members  were  elected,  of  which 
they  ship  individual  copies  by  baggage  were  active  and  one  associate.  Two 
or  freight  to  certain  points  in  which  they  associate  members  became  _  active  mem- 
enlist  the  co-operation  of  newspaper  'icrs.  One  member  consolidated  with  a 
carrier  organizations  to  make  delivery  at  non-member,  which  later  became  an  ac- 
a  fixed  price  per  copy.  .niember.  Two  members  suspended 

One  of  the  cities  in  which  the  periodical  publication ;  three  were  dropj^  for  non¬ 
publishers  have  instituted  methods  of  de-  payment  of  dues;  and  21  resigned,  mak- 
livery  other  than  second  class  mail  is  jng  a  tot^  membership  December  31, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  delivery  boys  are  1924,  of  498,  of  which  497  were  active 
paid  Ys  cent  per  copy  for  copies  weigh-  members  and  one  associate, 
ing  less  than  a  pound  and  Y  cent  per  Of  the  twenty-one  members  resigning 
copy  for  those  copies  weighing  one  during  the  year  1924  four  offered  no  ex¬ 
pound  or  over.  The  magazines  are  planation,  one  stated  that  dues  and  as- 
brought  to  Harrisburg  by  freight.  sessments  were  in  excess  of  services 

In  Columbus,  another  city  in  which  the  rendered,  nine  resigned  in  an  effort  to 
experiment  is  being  tried,  the  city  is  curtail  expenses,  four  because  of  change 
divided  into  various  districts  and  the  of  management  which  did  not  desire 
magazines  are  delivered  from  a  central  membership,  one  resigned  because  it  no 
point  in  the  district  by  trucks.  longer  needed  services  of  the  Special 

It  is  too  early,  however,  at  this  date  to 
report  the  results  of  these  experiments. 

With  relation  to  the  second  conclusion 
of  the  Committee  the  matter  was  taken 
up  with  the  Postmaster  General  on  the 
ground  that  the  R.  F.  D.  boxes  are  pri¬ 
vate  property  owned  by  patrons  on  the 
R.  F.  D.  routes,  and  that  if  such  privilege 
were  extended  it  would  relieve  the  Post 
Office  of  a  great  amount  of  newspaper 
mail  which  it  is  claimed  is  carried  at  a 
loss.  The  position  taken  by  the  Post¬ 
master  General  is  that  such  a  privilege  is 
contrary  to  the  regulations,  but  he  also 
states  that  even  in  the  absence  of  such 
regulation  he  believes  it  would  be  con¬ 
trary  to  public  policy. 

With  reference  to  the  third  point,  fol- 


on  the  business  and  financial  situation,  above 
any  other  single  piece  of  news  that  you  can  print. 
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Company 


Largest  Manufacturer  of  Paper  in  the  World 


TS  continued  preeminence  as  a  manufacturer  of 
newsprint  is  guaranteed  by  its  recent  acquisition 
of  over  9,000  square  miles  of  timber  limits  in 
Canada,  giving  it  a  total  ownership  of  over 
11,000,000  acres  of  timberlands  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Through  the  enlargement  of  its  Three  Rivers 
Mill,  and  the  construcftion  of  a  new  mill  on  the 
Gatineau  River,  near  Ottawa,  the  Company 
will  have  two  of  the  largest  and  most  modem 
newsprint  mills  in  the  world. 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COMPANY 
Pershing  Square  Building 
loo  East  42nd  Street 
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ADVERTISING  TO  DO  FOR  BANANAS 
WHAT  JAZZ  SONG  COULDNT 


Everybody  Sang  About  Them  But  Not  Many  Bought— 
New  England  Newspaper  Drive  Will  Tell 
Fruit’s  Merits 


By  HAMMOND  EDWARD  FRANKUN 


are  expected  to  influence  future  action 
of  the  company  on  advertising. 

All  New  England  newspapers  which 
have  rotogravure  sections,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  are  being  used  in  addition  to 
black-and-white  in  papers.  Recipes  in¬ 
volving  bananas  are  being  supplied  news¬ 
papers. 

Much  personal  work  is  being  done 
with  the  trade  to  teach  the  most  efficient 
way  of  displaying  bananas.  Display  ma¬ 
terial  is  to  be  furnished. 


'T’HE  song,  “Yes!  We  Have  No  Ba- 
nanas’’  captured  the  country’s  fancy, 
but  had  scant  effect  on  the  sale  of  or 
teaching  the  correct  way  to  eat  this  staple 
fruit. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  campaign 
of  paid  newspaper  advertising  has  been 
launched  to  change  many  misconceptions 
the  public  has  had  about  bananas.  Es¬ 
pecially  will  the  advertising  seek  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  popular  delusion  that  “a  banana 
is  indigestible’’  by  showing  people  the 
difference  between  an  unripe  and  ripe 
banana. 

The  United  Fruit  Company,  which  in 
ten  recent  years  shipped  from  the  tropics 
284,000,000  bunches,  of  bananas  of  which 
230,000,000  came  to  the  United  States, 
is  conducting  this  campaign  by  way  of  a 
test  in  26  newspapers  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states.  Aside  from  some  pamphlets 
and  cardboard  signs,  the  fruit  has  never 
previously  been  systematically  “sold” 
through  advertising.  It  is  b^use  of 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  product  that 
certain  wrong  ideas  have  developed  in 
the  public  mind. 

A  green  banana  contains  pulp  which 
is  largely  raw  starch  and  which  should 
always  be  cooked  before  being  eaten.  A 
partially  ripe  banana  with  a  green  tip, 
although  it  may  be  cooked,  should  never 
be  eaten  raw.  A  yellow  ripe  banana, 
from  which  all  green  color  has  gone,  is 
ready  to  be  eaten,  but  the  best — and  least 
appreciated — of  all  is  the  fully  ripe 
banana,  flecked  with  brown,  which  may 
be  eaten  even  by  invalids  with  weak 
digestion. 

Another  common  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  public  is  to  keep  bananas  in  the 
ice  chest  This  prevents  them  from 
ripening.  A  banana  taken  from  the  ice 
chest  to  the  table  is  apt  to  be  hard  to 
digest.  The  company  states  the  fruit 
should  be  kept  at  a  moderate  room 
temperature,  never  in  the  ice  chest. 

While  the  banana  has  come  to  be  a 
large-selling  article  of  commerce,  its 
food  value  has  not  been  greatly  known 
by  the  public,  although  praised  by  doc¬ 
tors.  People  also  have  not  known  the 
varied  ways  it  may  be  cooked. 

Against  a  Ben-^y  background,  a  half- 
opened  banana  is  shown  in  two-column 
copy.  One  of  the  advertisements  is 
headed,  “Your  taste  makes  you  want 
bananas — your  taste  is  right !”  Another 
is  headlined,  “That  mellow,  rare,  delic¬ 
ious  flavor !’’  and  another  “Mellow 
sweetness !’’ 

A  typical  advertisement  continues: 

“You  like  bananas  because  they  have  such  a 
delicious  flavor.  Your  taste  is  nature’s  way  of 
tellinv  you  what  you  should  eat. 

“Ripe  tmnanas  are  full  of  nourishment  and 
are  more  easily  digested  than  other  fruits. 

“You  can  tell  when  a  banana  is  ripe  by  the 
flecks  of  amber  brown  that  appear  on  the  golden 
skin.  Then  the  pulp  inside  is  mellow  ripe  and 
creamy  sweet. 

“Buy  bananas  by  the  dozen  and  let  them 
ripen  at  home.  Bananas  taste  better  and  are 
brtter  for  you  when  they  are  really  ripe.” 

The  phrase,  “BANANAS,  Grown  by 
the  United  Fruit  Company,’’  commat^ 
attention  in  each  advertisement,  which 
is  signed  by  the  Fruit  Dispatch  Com¬ 
pany,  Long  Wharf,  Boston,  the  dis¬ 
tributing  subsidiary  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company. 

Soon  full-page  space  will  announce  a 
prize  contest  to  housewives  for  the  best 
recipes  for  using  bananas,  with  some 
$2,000  in  prizes.  The  purpose  of  this 
contest  is  to  make  people  realize  the 
possibilities  of  this  tropical  fruit,  raw 
and  cooked.  The  large  copy  will  contain 
a  beautiful  still-life  photograph  of 
bananas. 

The  contest  is  really  a  research  to  find 
out  just  where  the  mind  of  the  public  is 
in  regard  to  the  fruit.  These  questions 
are  suggested  by  the  United  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  as  a  framework  on  which  con- 


Sugar-sweet  when  creamy  ripe 


HERE'S  A  NEW  -TREAT  for  your  sense  of 
taste.  Get  a  dozen  bananas.  Take  them 
home  and  pat  them— not  on  ice,  but  in 
the  pantry. 

Better  still,  lay  them  out  in  a  dish  or 
on  a  table.  Keep  them  at  a  mild,  even 
temperature.  The  temperature  you  like 
is  just  right  for  bananas. 

Let  them  ripen.  When  the  yellow  skin 
becomes  flecked  with  golden  brown,  that 
means  that  the  bananas  arc  really  ripe. 
Now  peel  one  and  bite  into  the  creamy 
soft,  sugar-sweet  fruit.  There’s  a  new  taste 
thrill.  Ripe  bananas  are  sweeter  than 


any  other  fruit,  and  full  of  nourishment. 
The  riper  they  are,  the  bener  they  taste 
and  the  easier  they  are  to  digest. 

You  can  get  bananas  everywhere,  all 
the  year  round.  Use  them  in  desserts  and 
salads.  They  make  wonderful  sauces  and 
garnishments  for  many  cooked  foods, 
and  are  equally  delicious  when  cooked. 

Remember  that  ripe  batianas  contain 
more  nourishment  than  any  other  fruit. 
Use  them  every  day  for  their  taste,  their 
food  value,  and  their  digestibility. 

Pnik  DupMch  Co^  Bomm  Div,.  Loaf  Wlurf.  Bomoo,  Mim. 


BANANAS 

Grown  by  United  Fruit  Company 


The  new  banana  campaign  will  be  aimed  to  tease  the  public  palate.  The  above 
piece  of  copy  stresses  the  sweetness  and  creaminess  of  the  fruit 


sumers  may  write  the  letter  in  the 
contest : 

1 .  Why  do  you  like  bananas  ? 

2.  a.  Mention  the  ways  you  use  them. 

b.  Which  way  does  you  family  prefer? 

3.  Is  there  someone  in  your  family  who  does 
not  like  bananas? 

Why? 

4.  a.  How  do  you  select  bananas;  that  is, 
how  do  you  know  when  they  are  ripe? 

b.  Do  you  use  them  immediately  or  do  you 
let  them  ripen  for  a  few  days? 

c.  Where  do  you  keep  bananas  in  your 
home  ? 

5.  What  is  your  favorite  banana  recipe? 

6.  What  do  you  suggest  as  the  best  slogan 
for  advertising  bananas  ? 

A  questionnaire  for  research  workers 
calling  upon  consumers  could  hardly 
cover  points  more  pertinent.  The  con¬ 
test  will  close  May  1.  There  will  be 
131  prizes.  The  judges  will  be  Miss 
Mary  T.  Barrows,  publisher  of  books  on 
home  economics,  Mrs.  Della  Lutes,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Modern  Priscilla,  and  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  Mills,  director  of  the  Boston  Herald 
kitchen.  No  limit  is  placed  on  the 
length  of  letters  from  consumers,  which 


In  a  full  page  advertisement,  bananas 
are  described  as  “Golden  bars  of  sweet¬ 
ness  chock-full  of  nourishing  food.”  The 
copy  ably  illustrates  the  frequent  con¬ 
tention  of  Editor  &  Publisher  that  even 
the  commonplace  product  can  be  drama¬ 
tized  truthfully  and  appealingly. 

“Although  it  is  too  soon  to  predict 
what  the  results  will  be,  the  general 
reaction  to  this  campaign  from  the  trade 
has  been  very  favorable,”  stated  Philip 
K.  Reynolds,  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  logical  step  and  shall  study 
this  New  England  effort  with  great 


sheet  The  weather  has  been  favorable 
to  the  campaign. 

“Considerable  publicity  in  one  form  or 
another  has  been  given  ^is  fruit  in  Great 
Britain,  but  this  is  the  first  time  in  this 
country  that  newspaper  advertising  has 
been  put  to  work  to  educate  the  public 
about  bananas.  We  hope  it  will  clear 
up  many  incorrect  ideas.” 

The  advertising  is  in  charge  of  the 
George  Batten  Company. 

The  first  bananas  were  not  imported 
until  toward  1870  and  then  only  in  small 
quantities.  It  was  only  after  the  United 
Fruit  Company  was  formed  in  1899  that 
the  industry  assumed  large  proportions. 
The  banana  plant  sometimes  grows  as 
high  as  40  feet  Each  plant  bears  but 
a  single  bunch  of  bananas,  made  up  of 
clusters  or  ’’hands.”  Thfe  average  bunch 
of  commerce  contains  nine  l^ds  or 
more,  weighing  from  SO  to  75  pound^ 
Most  of  the  fruit  brought  to  the  United 
States  comes  from  Jamaica  and  central 
America,  where  rainfall  is  abundant. 

Through  .-American  enterprise,  within 
recent  years  in  what  once  was  a  wilder¬ 
ness,  a  far-flung  organization  has  been 
built  to  handle  the  enormous  annual  crop. 
The  United  Fruit  Company  owns  1,536,- 
UOO  acres  of  land,  of  which  365,600  are 
cultivated,  and  in  addition  leases  125,000 
acres.  It  runs  1,300  miles  of  railways, 
500  miles  of  tramways,  and  over  3,^ 
miles  of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines. 

Its  annual  mercantile  business  in  Latin- 
America  bulks  $10,000,600  a  year.  The 
company  owns  ^,500  head  of  cattle  and 
8,500  mules.  Some  67,000  employes  are 
on  its  payroll  and  its  stockholders  num¬ 
ber  19,0W.  Hospitals,  bakeries,  laun¬ 
dries,  electric  light  plants,  sewage  sys¬ 
tems  and  water  works  have  be<m  built 
and  are  maintained  at  considerable  cost 

Up  to  now  the  company’s  transporta¬ 
tion  by  its  “White  Fleet”  of  about  90 
ships  has  been  best  known  to  the  public. 
Half  a  million  passengers  have  been  car¬ 
ried  in  ten  years  to  say  nothing  of  some 
13,000,000  tons  of  freight. 

High-power  radio  stations  facilitate 
communication.  The  company  handles 
much  business  in  citrus  fruits,  cocoanuts, 
cacao,  etc.  It  operates  several  hotels. 
In  Cuba  it  has  87,000  acres  of  cane  and 
two  large  sugar  mills  and  operates  a 
large  refinery  at  Boston.  The  company 
has  expended  altogether  about  $200,000,- 
000  in  connection  with  tropical  countries 
where  it  does  business. 

Elders  &  Fyffes,  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary, 
handle  many  bananas  for  Europe.  The 
Banana  Specialty  Company,  another  sub¬ 
sidiary,  is  developing  a  market  for  de¬ 
hydrated  bananas. 

The  Fruit  Dispatch  Company,  selling 
agent  for  the  United  Fruit  Company  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  operates 
49  branches.  These  go  after  trade  in 
their  sections,  booking  orders  which  are 
telegraphed  to  headquarters,  usually  be¬ 
fore  shipment.  The  jobbers,  many  of 
whom  have  special  banana  room  facilities 
for  ripening,  sell  to  the  retailer,  who 
in  turn  sells  the  public.  The  retailer  is 
being  advised  to  keep  the  bananas  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  but  protected  from 
draughts  of  cold  air. 


In  New  Orleans  IPs 

THE  MORNING  TRIBUNE 

(Published  vnekday  mornings) 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

(Published  week-day  afternoons) 

THE  ITEM  TRIBUNE 

(Published  Sunday  mornings) 

Sold  to  National  AdvertiaarR  at  a 
combination  rate  15c  a  line 
week-days  and  18c  a  line  Sun¬ 
days. 


Service  lAaf  Succeeds 

IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Backed  by  the  largest  eve¬ 
ning  circulation  in  America, 
the  New  York  Evening 
Journal’s  Merchandising 

Service  Department  has  had 
a  record  of  more  spectacular 
and  profitable  campaigns 
for  advertisers  than  any 
other  Service  Department 
in  the  country. 

and — 

98.2% 

of  its  homes  are 
covered  by 

Norrislomn 

450  SUCCESSES 

Sirnra 

Ameriesfs  Gremtest  Evening  Newspaper 

National  Repreaeiitative 

PAUL  BLOCK.  Inc. 

New  York  Detroit 

Chicago  Boiton 
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1,120,294 


Certified  Average  Net  Paid  Circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Chicago  Sunday 
Herald  and  Examiner  for  the  six 
months  ending  March  31st,  1925, 
and  still  climbing. 


AN  UNPRECEDENTED 
RECORD  OF  GROWTH 


March 

March 

March 

March 

March 


31st.  1921 
31st,  1922 
31st,  1923 
31st,  1924 
31st,  1925 


Figures  Tal^en  From  Official 
Reports  to  the  Coverrmertt 

709,966 
731,010 
879,471  . 

1,050,949 
1,120,294 


AND 

WHAT 

IT 

MEANS 


That  by  adherence  to  a  consistent  policy  of  producing 
a  well  balanced  newspaper,  entertaining,  progressive,  ac¬ 
curate  and  alert  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  public.  The 
Chicago  Sunday  Herald  and  Examiner  in  a  period  of  four 
years  of  steady  growth  has  today  attained  supremacy  in  the 
American  newspaper  held. 

TTiat  the  vast  army  of  readers  who  each  Sunday  express 
a  preference  for  this  quality  newspaper  make  iqi  a  discrim¬ 
inating  group:  for  they  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  Sunday 
Herald  and  Examiner  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  most 
other  Sunday  new^apers. 

That  this  great  assemblage  of  readers — made  up  of  fam¬ 
ily  raising  industrious  American  folks  who  make  money  and 
spend  it — constitute  a  buying  audience  whose  patronage 
intelligently  cultivated  vdll  bring  satisfying  results  to  the 
merchant  who  uses  its  advertising  colunnns.' 

Moreover,  the  largest  Sunday  newspaper  circulation  in 
America  (sustained  month  after  month  supremacy)  is  avail¬ 
able  to  progressive  merchants  at  a  very  low  rate  cost. 

The  Highest  Record 
Ever  Attained  By  Any 
American  Newspaper 


He? 

New  York 
1819  Broadway 


CHICAGO 


rinsr 


flNER 

San  Francisco 
Monadnock  Building 
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A-  N.  P.  A.  REPORT 

'  ^Concluded  from  page  100) 

represented  by  $401.92  in  the  manager’s 
cash  and  $42,043.94  in  the  treasurer’s  cash. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
above  mentioned  cash  transactions : 


January  1,  1924 — Bal¬ 
ance  on  hand . 

Year  1924— 


Year  1924— 

Amount  remitted  by 
manager  to  treas¬ 
urer  on  account  of 
collection  depart¬ 
ment  earnings .... 


Year  1924— 

Amount  remitted  by 
treasurer  to  man¬ 
ager  to  meet  ex- 


Year  1924 — 

Total  disbursements 


December  31,  1924 — 
Balance  oa  hand. 


Manager’s 

C^sh 

Treasurer's 

Cash 

$2,403.47 

$34,881.85 

85,884.14 

155,040.63 

$88,287.61 

$189,922.48 

21,300.00 

21,300.00 

$66,987.61 

$211,222.48 

117,374.23 

117,374.23 

$184,361.84 

$93,848.25 

183,959.92 

51,804.31 

$401.92 

$42,043.94 

I  have  verified  the  deposits  in  banks 
of  aggregate  cash  receipts  as  charged  and 
the  cash  on  hand  and  in  banks  December 
31st,  1924.  All  disbursements  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  satisfactory  vouchers. 

I  refer  you  to  my  report  of  this  date 
for  detailed  schedules  giving  an  analysis 
of  the  business  of  the  Association  for  the 
year  ended  December  31st,  1924. 

Howaud  Greenman, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 


TREASURER’S  CASH 
ACCOUNT 

January  1,  1924,  to  December  31,  1924 

Balance  on  band  as  per  treasurer’s 

cash  book  January  1,  1924 .  $34,881.85 

Receipts 


From  members . 

From  Linotype  School 

$129,586.25 

assessments  . 

Remittance  from  man¬ 
ager’s  odlection  de- 

22,565.95 

partment  . 

21,300.00 

Interest  on  de^sits . . . 
Commissions  collected. . 
Sale  of  rules  and  bind- 

1,050.71 

494.75 

ers  . • .  •  . . 

443.25 

Miscellaneous  receipts. 
I  merest  on  Liberty 

687.22 

Bonds  . 

212.50 

Disbursements 
Remittance  to  manager 

for  expenses .  $117,374.23 

Special  standing  com¬ 
mittee  .  36,056.64 

Linotype  School  dis¬ 
bursements  .  9,936.60 

Open  shop  expenses. . . .  3,479.62 

Postal  committee  expen¬ 
ditures  .  2,000.00 

Exchange  on  checks. . . .  141.10 

Convention  expenses...  106.35 

Bureau  of  Advertising.  48.00 

Printing  .  36.00 


TELEPIX  WILL  TEST 
LONG  WIRE  CIRCUIT 

Pictures  Being  Telegraphed  to  16  Cities 
by  P.  St  A.  Photos — Seek  to 
Make  Refinements  on 
Original  Invention 

The  Telcpix  circuit,  which  now  links 
16  cities,  furnishing  pictures  by  wire,  will 
be  put  to  special  test  the  last  of  this 
week,  H.  B.  Baker,  general  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  in  New  York,  April  21. 

Workmen  are  completing  installation 
in  Denver  and  Seattle  and  then  the  cir¬ 
cuit,  claimed  to  be  the  longest  in  the 
world,  extending  6,635  miles,  will  be 
thoroughly  tested  for  wire  capacity,  tone 
transmission  and  speed,  Mr.  Baker  said. 

The  Western  Union  engineers  and  the 
Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photos,  which  owns 
controlling  rights  to  Teleplix,  are  mean¬ 
while  making  refinements  to  the  original 
invention,  seeking  greater  speed  and 
clearer  reproduction. 

Remarkable  strides  have  been  taken  by 
this  latest  picture  transmission  invention, 
since  it  was  first  put  to  practical  use 
Jan.  Pthis  year.  Then  only  three  news¬ 
papers  were  connected,  tying  up  San 
Francisco,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Now,  Mr.  Baker  said,  16  newspapers 
are  taking  the  Telepix  service,  a  number 
which  he  believes  to  be  close  to  capacity 
until  further  improvements  are  perfected. 

Newspapers  on  the  circuit  are  the  Dal¬ 
las  News,  Kansas  City  Star,  Denver 
Post,  Los  Angeles  Times.  San  Francisco 
Bulletin,  Portland  Journal.  Seattle  Times, 
Boston  Post,  New  York  News,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Public  Ledger,  Pittsburgh  Post,  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  Chicago  Tribune,  St. 
Louis  Globe  Democrat  and  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News. 

These  dailies  are  furnished  with  a 
nightly  service.  An  average  of  six  spot 
news  pictures  are  sent  during  eight  hours 
operation,  Mr.  Baker  said. 


176,340.63 

$211,222.48 


169,178.54 


Balance  on  hand,  as  per  treasurer’s 

cash  hook  December  31,  1924....  $42,043.94 


Beaumont  and 
20  mile  area 
Population  over  150,000 

Ranks  in  importance  to  the  other 
four  large  Texas  markets.  Sales 
managers  cannot  cover  Texas 
with  only  four  papers. 

The  BEAUMONT 
ENTERPRISE 


AND 


The  BEAUMONT 
JOURNAL 

cover  the  Fifth  Market  in  Texas  and 
the  Third  Market  la  Loutsiana. 

“Ask  Beckpllh — He  Knows** 


Radio  News  Blocks  S.  O.  S.  Calls 

News  radioed  from  shore  to  ships  at 
sea  is  interfering  with  the  reception  of 
S.  O.  S.  messages,  the  Radio  Telegraphic 
(Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations  re¬ 
ported  April  17.  It  urged  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Radio  Telegraphic  Union  to  act 
immediately  to  clear  the  air. 


-S  p  e  n  c  e  r  ’  s 

EDITORIAL 

WRITING 

A  practical  guide  for  beginners  who 
wish  to  learn  how  to  write  editorials, 
and  for  experienced  editors  who  wish 
to  make  their  editorials  more  effective. 

378  pages,  $2.00 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 

Chicago 


Boston 
New  York 


San  Francisco 


THE  WELFARE  COMMinEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  department. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


A  State  of 
Activities 

Great  Natural 
Resources 

Splendid  Possibilities 

Corking  Good  Daily 

Newspapers 


West  Virginia 


is  a  state  of  great  merchandising  possi¬ 
bilities.  It  is  40th  in  area,  27th  in  popu¬ 
lation.  It  is  eleventh  in  density  of 
population  having  60.9  inhabitants  per 
square  mile. 


West  Virginia  ranks  second  among  all 
states  with  89.9%  of  the  population 
native  born. 

Minerals,  lumber,  a  rich  soil,  water 
power,  excellent  transportation,  unpre¬ 
cedented  activities,  abundant  funds,  the 
spirit  of  improvement — of  wanting  good 
merchandise  and  plenty  of  them,  make 
West  Virginia  a  market  of  prime  impor¬ 
tance. 

Such  a  progressive  state  is  a  good  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  tp  sell  modem  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Put  your  goods  in  these  cities — put  your 
advertising  in  these  daily  newspapers 
and  win  West  Virginia. 


Rati  1 

Rais 

far 

far 

Oreis-  S,*** 

Oral-  5.I** 

mtUm 

Htmw 

IfaM 

BluefiaU 

Martinsburg 

•Telecnwh  ... 
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ii,*** 

j* 

"Journal  . 

. (E) 
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.*3 

*TeIegrnph  . . . 

. (S) 

15,753 

M 

Morgantown 

Quufeston 

ttPost  . 

. (E) 

5,08* 

.*25 

*Gaz*tla  . . 

. (H) 

U,«l» 

.*7 

Parkersburg 

*Gnzstto  . . 

. (S) 

23,4(9 
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"News  . 

. (M) 

*,S*4 

J9 
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. (E) 

"News  . 

. (S) 

*.*14 

M 

"Telegram  .... 

»,I*S 

.*4 

*Sentinei 

. <E) 

7,751 

M 

"Telegram  .... 

. (S) 

1*,3SS 

.*4 

Huntinctm 

Advwtia 
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»HeraId-Diapatch  ..(M) 
**HenJd-I>ia|Mtck  ..(S) 


11,17*  .*4 
14,742  .15 
1S,«W  .*5 


*A.  B.  C  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
tGovemment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
**A.  B.  C  Statement,  March  31,  1925. 
ttGovenunent  Statement,  March  31,  1925. 
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FIRST  PICTURES  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  Raifuku  Maru,  Japan¬ 
ese  freighter,  which  sank  last 
Tuesday  off  Nova  Scotia,  with 
the  Homeric  and  Tuscania  stand¬ 
ing  by  unable  to  give  aid  in  the 
high  seas.  This  picture  arrived 
late  Wednesday  night  (April  2.i) 
on  the  Homeric,  taken  by  special 
P  &  A  agent  aboard. 

Through  the  courtesy  of 
Editor  •  &  Publisher,  holding 
press  until  midnight,  we  were 
enabled  to  make  this  issue.  This 
picture  is  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  now! 


How  will  you  get  your  pictures  1 
when  the  next  big  story  breaks? 

P  &  A  clients  know  that  their  interests  are  covered  by  the  best  news  picture 
organization  in  the  world  today — Pacific  &  Atlantic.  P  &  A  correspondents 
dot  the  globe.  Eleven  branch  offices  give  coverage  on  all  points.  Backed 
by  two  of  the  most  successful  newspapers  in  the  world — The  Chicago 
Tribune  and  The  News  of  New  York — P  &  A  spares  no  expense,  no 
effort,  to  deliver  the  best  pictures  first.  And  succeeds!  Telepix,  a  working 
system  of  picture  transmission  by  wire,  is  additional  and  final  picture 
protection.  You  can  share  this  picture  service  at  little  expense.  Telepix, 
prints,  mats — daily,  Sunday,  rotogravure.  Wire  any  branch  office. 

See  the  Telepix  exhibit,  with  actual  transmission  and  receiving  going 
on,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  Headquarters,  Men’s  Lounge,  Waldorf  Astoria, 
during  Convention  week.  The  Chicago  Tribune  Newspapers  Syndicate  is  the 
selling  agent  for  TeLEPIX. 

PACIFIC  &  ATLANTIC  PHOTOS,  inc. 


CHICAGO  .  BOSTON  .  SEATTLE 
PHILADELPHIA  -  WASHINGTON 
LOS  ANGELES  -  SAN  FRANCISCO 
LONDON  .  PARIS  -  BERLIN 


Convention  Headquarters 

MEN’S  LOUNGE— WALDORF  ASTORIA 

Home  Office:  25  Park  Place,  Ne<w  York 
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HUNCHES 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE  PAID 
FOR  EACH 
“HUNCH” 
PUBLISHED 


"^^HO  make  the  best  bargain  hunters,  close  numerous  surprising  things  relative 
”  women  or  men?  Perhaps  you  are  to  the  hair-bobbing  situation.  One  bar- 
inclined  to  answer  offhand  that  the  wo-  ber  is  opposed  to  bobbing  hair  for  girls 
men  are,  but  before  you  reply,  check  because,  “they  always  bring  a  crowd  of 
with  your  local  stores  and  then,  too,  friends  along  to  take  up  space  in  the 
when  there  is  a  sale  for  men  on  in  some  shop,  and  that  drives  away  men  cus- 
store.  let  a  reporter  mingle  with  the  tomers.”  Another  barber,  who  had  a 
customers.  You’ll  find  the  men  pretty  large  number  of  men  customers,  has  gone 
particular  and  incidentally,  you’ll  get  in  for  work  for  women,  and  his  shop  is 
some  human  interest  material,  both  always  crowded  with  women,  waiting 
humorous  and  educational. — B.  A.  T.  their  turn,  whereas  in  the  old  days,  the 

_  men  sat  in  those  seats.  Also,  the  time 

,  it  takes  to  bob  hair  and  the  greatest 
Other  papers  in  the  middle  west  „^„ber  of  girl  customers  handled  bv  one 
might  borrow  he  id^  of  the  barber  in  a  day.-W.  C.  Stouffer.  ' 

Imrg  (O.)  Holmes  County  Hub,  which 
runs  a  weekly  two  column  feature  at 

the  bottom  of  the  first  page  on  Holmes  A  splendid  Saturday  feature  may  be 
County  people  who  were  born  in  log  worked  up  in  an  university  town  through 
cabins.  The  head  is  changed  every  week  special  interviews  with  professors  in  the 
to  give  variety.  There  has  been  much  various  departments  of  the  college,  nearly 
interest  throughout  the  county  in  the  all  of  whom  are  carrying  on  research 
feature. — Norman  J.  Radder.  work  of  a  more  or  less  interesting  char- 

_  acter  to  the  average  reader.  Often  a 

XT  .  j  ^  story  of  fascinating  interest  will  be 

Now  IS  a  good  time  to  write  that  stumbled  upon.-W.  W.  Brokenshire. 
feature  story  on  the  auto  thief.  How 
are  the  cars  stolen?  How  many? 

Where?  What  becomes  of  them?  Are  Some  time  or  other  in  pretty  near 
the  owners  careless  or  the  thives  too  everyone’s  life  the  unique  practice  of 
clever?  Search  out  the  local  police  making  crosses  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter 
records,  interview  the  state  registry  of  to  signify  kisses  was  indulged  in.  How- 
motor  vehicles,  look  up  the  traffic  police,  did  the  custom  have  its  origin?  The 
Here  is  an  article  that  will  be  a  real  answer  will  make  a  bright  little  yarn.  It 
I  service  to  the  public. — C.  E.  Pellissier,  seems  that  long  ago  when  fewer  persons 
'  Boston.  could  write,  wills,  deeds  and  other  docu- 

-  ments  were  marked  with  an  “x”  by  the 

h  In  every  city  there  are  public  buildings  ^  person  then 

■  which  were  financed  by  bond  issues  mark  x  as  a  pledge  of  g^d 

,  running  for  long  periods  of  time,  some  and  as  an  act  of  reverence.  This 

as  long  as  50  years,  and  the  interest  on  >n  brief,  is  how  the  custom  started.  _  A 
1  them  in  some  cases  totals  double  or  ^«”er  account  written  brightly  and  in- 
triple  the  original  cost  of  the  building  terestingly  wdl  prove  of  interest  to  your 
as  represented  by  the  amount  of  the  readers.  A.  L.  Kegli. 

bond  issue.  The  Springfield  (O.)  Daily  - 

Neu's  discovered  the  Springfield  city  One  of  the  biggest  news  stories  in  the 
building  bond  issue  cost  the  tax  payers  United  States — in  which  lies  the  poten- 
approximately  twice  as  much  in  interpt  tialities  for  a  crusade  equal  to  that  which 
as  the  face  value  of  the  bonds,  which  won  any  Pulitzer  prize — has  been 

ran  for  49  years.  A  little  investigation  and  is  being  calmly  ignored  for  the  most 
will  reveal  similar  conditions  in  practically  part :  that  of  the  bankruptcy  evil,  with 
every  city. — Charles  A.  Roberts.  . 


its  steadily  lengthening  list  of  petitioners 
-  who  have  huge  debts  and  no  assets. 

One  of  the  funniest  news  stories  I  I.t  requires  little  stretch  of  the  imagina- 

have  handled  in  years  followed  the  an-  to  discern  that  a  situation  which  per- 
nouncement  of  a  St.  Patrick’s  Day  1 

poetry  concert,  suggested  by  the  city  tjon  to  die  a  schedule  of  $W,000  of 

editor  of  an  upstate  New  York  news-  Ijabilities.  offset  by  nothing  whatever  in 
paper  and  sponsored  by  the  Irish-Ameri-  the  way  of  tangible  property,  should 
cah  societieT  of  the  city.  The  winner  »«^"tion  for  its  news  value  if 

was  to  have  a  seat  at  the  banquet  table  "“thing  more.  One  paper  in  each  state 
-  can  make  a  smashing  feature  story 


and  the  privilege  of  reading  his  poem 
I  over  the  radio  as  well  as  newspaper  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  verses  adjudged  best. 
Headlines  on  the  various  stories  result¬ 
ing,  and  at  times  the  stories  themselves, 
were  Walt-Masonized.  The  city  enjoyed 
several  good  laughs,  the  contest  was  an 


out  of  this,  with  interviews,  tables,  and 
accompanying  editorials. — A.  S.  B.,  Al¬ 
bany. 

Boice  Takes  New  Post 

Changes  in  the  Muscatine  (la.)  Jour-  IHI 


outstanding  success,  and  on  several  dull  ,  i,.  t  »i.  c  t  t 

l|  days,  when  live  news  was  meagre,  the  ^  ^^e  result  of  the  transfer  of  L« 

1  pa^r  was  measurably  brightened  by  the  publisher  to  the  Mason  CUy 

witty  sallies  of  the  jkiets  and  poetasters,  )  Globe-Gacette,  resulted  m 

libe-lly  quoted.-A.'^  B.  j^inT-de  Sr'cuT- 

I  tion  manager  and  John  A.  Robbins  and 

How  many  men  in  the  United  States  W.  E.  Whetstine,  of  the  subscription 
I  use  cosmetics  secretly?  If  there  is  a  department,  being  assigned  to  larger 
j|  secret  about  it,  the  druggests  hold  the  territory. 

I*  key  to  the  mystery.  Have  a  rejwrter  find 
R:  out  the  amount  of  face  and  hair  prepar- 

i'!  ations  as  well  as  perfume  purchased  by 
the  American  “sheiks.”  If  there  is  truth 
l!  in  the  statement  that  man  is  now  the 
heaviest  buyer  of  talcum  powder  and 
rivels  woman  in  the  use  of  cold  cream, 
it  must  come  out. — A.  C.  Regli. 


The  exhorbitant  rate  charged  by  firms 
obtaining  employment  for  others  and 
bureaus  charging  large  fees  for  such 
services,  made  a  good  front  page  story 
I,  for  a  Washington  D.  C.,  paper  recently. 
-C.  M.  L.  _ 

Interviews  with  the  barbers  will  dis- 


Lam  Aacvlea.  Cdif. 

Gained  3.74t  Dnfly  Avermye  QrcuUtion 

Sworn  OoTrrnment  Statement,  Six  Month* 
Endln*  March  31,  1924,  173,549  Dally.  Six 
Month*.  Ending  March  31,  1925.  177.298 

Dally  Increase  In  Dally  Average  Circnla- 

tlon.  8.749.  _ 

IT  CO-VEKS  THE  FIELD  COKFLETELT 

BEPHEBElTTATiyEB: 

H.  W.  Moloney,  604  Timoa  Bldg.,  Vow  Tork. 
O.  Logan  Payne  Oo.,  401  Towar  Bldg.,  6 
north  Michigan  At*..  Chloago. 

A.  3.  HorrU  HiU,  710  Baaiat  Bldg.,  Ban 
Francisco.  Calif. 


Everything  Considered 

ILLINOIS 


Is  One  of  Our  Wealthiest  States 

Illinois  is  easily  the  most  important 
manufacturing  state  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies ;  third  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  second  in  farm  implements, 
railroads  and  their  equipment,  coal 
production  and  in  value  of  all  farm 
property. 

It  is  third  in  total  crop  value  of  the 
country,  in  population,  in  total 
banking  resources,  in  number  of 
income  tax  returns  and  in  total  tax 
paid. 

As  a  try  out  territory  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertiser  Illinois  is  second 
to  none.  Put  your  product  into  the 
homes  of  Illinois  and  from  this  mid¬ 
dle  west  commercial  center  will 
radiate  the  reputation  which  spells 
success. 

With  tremendously  effective  co-op¬ 
eration  ;  splendidly  influential  news¬ 
papers;  up  to  the  minute  stores;  a 
particularly  live  market,  Illinois  is 
one  of  the  most  important  market 
groups  in  the  Union;  and  Illinois 
daily  newspapers,  as  listed  here,  of¬ 
fer  the  motive  power  that  will  put 
any  well  merchandised  campaign 
over  the  top  in  splendid  shape. 
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*Aarora  Beacon-News  . 

.(E) 

17,408 
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.06 

*Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner . 

(M) 

348,005 

55 

.55 

*Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner . 

.(S)  1,018,917 

1.10 

1.10 

Chicago  Daily  Journal  . 

.(E) 

123,016 

.26 

.24 

**Evangton  News  Index  . 

.(E) 

6,912 

.04 

.04 

t Freeport  Journal-Standard  . 

.(E) 

9,665 

.045 

.045 

**Joliet  Herald  News  . 

.(E) 

18,979 

.06 

.06 

*La  Salle  Tribune  . 

.(E) 

3,230 

.025 

.025 

*Matton  Journal  Gazette  . 

.(E) 

11,113 

.045 

.045 

tMoline  Dispatch  . 

.(E) 

10,680 

.045 

.045 

**Monmouth  Daily  Review  Atlas  . . . . 

.(E) 

5,590 

.035 

.035 

*Ottawa  Republican  Times . 

..(E) 

5,654 

.03 

.03 

•Peoria  Star  . (S)  22,418. 

..(E) 

29,282 

.075 

.06 

tRock  Island  Argus  . 

.(E) 

11,248 

.045 

.045 

tCovernmenl  Statement,  March  31,  1925 
*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924 
**A.  B.  C.  Statement,  March  31,  1925 
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.The  Single 
Melting  System 


Eliminates  the 
Metal  Furnace 


Of  Great  Value  in  Newspaper  Plants 


The  Monomelt  Single  Melting  System  has 
many  advantages  to  daily  newspapers. 
Among  these  advantages  are: 

Perfect  face  on  slugs,  assuring  clear  plates 
and  a  clean  sheet. 

Users  report  an  increase  in  lineage  produc¬ 
tion — the  average  increase  is  10%. 

Solid  slugs  which  will  not  crush  on  steam 
tables — and  no  sunken  letters. 

Eliminates  hot  slugs,  cold  slugs,  and  the 
delays  they  cause. 


Reduces  drossage  and  the  depreciation  of 
type  metal  by  75%. 

Machine  pot  is  run  at  50  degrees  lower 
temperature  than  under  old  method. 

It  cleans  as  it  melts.  Constant  agitation 
separates  the  dirt  and  keeps  the  metal  in  flux. 

The  elimination  of  the  metal  furnace  saves 
both  labor  and  gas. 

Reduces  the  handling  of  metal  at  least 

70%. 

The  savings  of  the  Monomelt  System  pay 
for  it  in  six  months. 


IT  CLEANS  AS  IT  MELTS 


DECATUR  HERALD  CO. 
^ubliohera 


eSTAB.  .neo  .BBO 

,©0''ektur.  Illinois 


Pontiac  Dally  Laaaar, 
Pontlao,  Illlnola. 


Tour  lattar  of  Potrnary  26th  haa  haan  rafarrad  to  tha 
wrltar  for  reply. 

Ht  nad  tan  typnaattlnit  naoolnaa.  all  eipilppad  with  ~ 
Paadara.  3a  had  to  raraalt  natal  flaa  days  aaeh  aaak  and  mr  drota 
lota  aaa  tarrlhlt  and  gat  conamiitlon  nndtr  tha  fnniaca  vaa  nnmlng 
aaiy  Mgb. 

Wo  Inatallad  Kononaltt  on  all  typaaattlng  laaehlnaa  and 
24  honra'  naa  oomrlnoad  na  that  thay  aara  Mg  aonay  ankart  for  na. 
Onr  natal  la  getting  dlaanar.  and  If  you  alll  hare  yonr  natal  nak 
follow  inatmotlont,  thay  will  cat  yoar  droaaaga  In  two  and  will 
raatora  yonr  natal  to  ita  original  parity  la  tha  oonraa  of  tlaa. 

In  Daoatur  wt  hare  a  apaolal  Induatrlal  gas  rata,  haaad 
on  mtaxmm  daanaad.  Onr  axparlanca  la  that  tgr  allnlnatlng  tha  ra* 
Baiting  foraaoa  wa  ont  tha  naxlms  daannd  nearly  900  feat,  and  thla 
hat  alto  affaetad  gnlta  a  aaalng  for  na. 


What  Some  Users  Say: 

COMMERCIAL  NEWS.  Danville,  Ill.— 

The  most  forward  step  since  the  invention  of  the  double-letter 
matrix.  Metal  much  cleaner.  Does  not  bum  out. 

CAPITAL,  Des  Moines,  Iowa — 

Slugs  are  more  perfect  than  any  we  have  ever  had  before. 

TRIBUNE,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 

We  consider  claims  for  the  Monomelt  to  be  very  modest. 

EVENING  SUN,  Paducah,  Ky.— 

Monomelts  have  fulfilled  every  claim  made  for  them. 

JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT,  Peoria,  Ill.— 

We  have  no  more  chilled  metal ;  have  clear-cut  type  and 
solid  slugs,  besides  greatly  increased  production. 

HERALD,  Decatur,  Ill.— 

Twenty-four  hours’  use  of  Monomelt  convinced  us  that  they 
were  money-makers  for  us. 

DAILY  NEWS,  Omaha,  Neb.— 

Monomelts  save  gas  and  time.  Machines  give  a  better  slug. 

REVIEW,  Alliance,  Ohio- 
Saving  75%  metal  depreciation,  besides  gas  and  labor. 

ERA,  Bradford,  Pa. 

Operators  turn  out  10%  more  work.  Save  gas,  have  less 
dross,  metal  lasts  longer. 


Eliminates  the  Metal  Furnace 


WRITE  FOR  FULL  INFORMATION 
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MAKING  A  PICTURE  TELL  A  NEWS  STORY 

Charles  E.  Tebbs,  One  of  the  First  Cameramen  in  Newspaper  History,  Elxplains  Tricks  of  His  Pro¬ 
fession — Vi,  R.  Hearst’s  A.B.C.  of  Journalistic  Photography 


COME  tricks  of  telling  a  newspaper 
^  story  with  a  camera  were  told  this 
week  by  Charles  E.  Tebbs,  general  art 
director  of  the  Hearst  newspapers. 

Mr.  Tebbs,  in  the  business  since  1891, 
when  he  became  one  of  the  first  news 
cameramen  in  newspaper  history,  talked 
in  present  and  past  tense  to  explain  how 
to  make  a  picture  live  up  to  the  famous 
Cliinese  proverb  and  be  “worth  10,000 
words.”  What  he  had  to  say  was  as 
interesting  to  picture  buyers  as  takers,  to 
advertising  men  as  well  as  newspaper 
writers. 

“Newspaper  photography  is  much 
harder  now  than  ever  before  since  the 
camera  was  invented,”  he  said.  “There 
are  50  cameramen  on  a  story  where  not 
long  ago  five  would  have  been  considered 
a  crowd. 

“So  now  what  counts  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  brains.  The  man  who  has 
the  best  ideas  for  picture  making  wins 
the  bonuses  and  gets  the  scoops  every 
time. 

“The  points  to  watch  for,  I  think,  are 
best  summed  up  in  the  ‘A.  B.  C.  of 
Journalism,’  written  by  Mr.  Hearst.” 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  publisher  as 
A.  B.  C.  are: 

“If  a  picture  occupies  a  column  of 
space  it  should  be  as  interesting  as  a  col¬ 
umn  of  type. 

“Pictures  of  pretty  women  and  babies 
are  interesting. 

“Pictures  of  new  celebrities  are  inter- 
-esting  and  new  pictures  of  old  celebrities 
are  interesting;  but  a  constant  repetition 
■of  perfectly  familiar  pictures  of  perfectly 
familiar  people  is  worthless. 

“Photographs  of  interesting  events  and 
expert  diagrams  are  valuable.  Diagrams 
tell  more  tl<an  the  text,  and  when  care¬ 
fully  and  accurately  drawn  people  will 
study  them. 

“No  picture  is  better  than  a  bad  pic¬ 
ture.  A  had  picture  detracts  from  a  paper 
just  as  a  bad  flower  detracts  from  a 
bouquet. 

“Make  every  picture  worth  the  space 
it  occupies.” 

From  his  own  experience,  Mr.  Tebbs 
discussed  picture  tricks. 

“It's  not  what  subjects  look  like,  but 
what  they  are  doing  that  counts,”  he  said 
as  rule  number  one.  “Every  picture 
should  really  illustrate  the  story.  Here 
is  an  example.” 

He  pick^  up  a  copy  of  the  day’s  news¬ 
paper  containing  a  picture  of  Mrs.  Gloria 
Gould  Bishop  and  her  21-day  old  baby 
daughter  Gioia. 

“See,”  he  explained,  “this  photographer 
knows  the  right  way.  The  mother  isn’t 
looking  into  the  camera.  She  is  looking 
down  at  her  baby.  It’s  a  simple  thing, 
isn’t  it?  But  mighty  important. 

“A  cameraman  must  never  be  stumped 
by  anything.  Don’t  come  back  without 
the  picture,  is  the  most  important  rule  of 
all.  There  are  certain  tricks  that  never 
fail. 

“I  remember  during  the  Ward  case. 
About  four  o’clock  one  morning,  Victor 
Watson,  then  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  American,  woke  me  up  at  my  home 
by  telephone. 

“  ‘Come  down  to  the  McAlpin  Hotel,’ 
he  said.  ‘There’s  a  picture  here  I  want 
you  to  take.’ 

“When  I  got  to  the  hotel,  I  found  Mr. 
Watson  and  his  staff  of  reporters  had  been 
entertaining  a  race  track  tout  who  was 
figuring  in  the  Ward  case. 

“They  had  his  story,  brt  they  also 
had  him  drunk;  and  they  had'i’t  any  pic¬ 
tures. 

“The  chap  was  lying  on  his  side  in  bed. 
“  ‘Don’t  wake  him  up,’  I  was  told.  ‘He 
doesn’t  want  his  picture  taken.’ 

“I  took  about  four  time  exposures  of 
the  one  side  of  his  face  that  was  visible. 
A  flash  would  have  waked  him.  When 
i  got  to  the  office,  I  reversed  the  print  <mi 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 

smashed  all  previous  records  between 
Washington  and  New  York.  The  train 
was  made  up  of  a  baggage  car  and  two 
coaches.  The  coaches  were  for  ballast. 
The  baggage  car  was  transformed  into 
a  thoroughly  equipped  photographer’s 
veloping  laboratory,  and  by  the  time  the 
train  reached  New  York,  prints  were  dry 
and  ready  to  be  made  into  half  tones 
for  newspaper  publication. 

Mr.  Tebbs  was  one  of  the  first  to  use 
a  train  in  this  way.  It  was  during  the 
inauguration  of  President  Taft  and  the 
New  York  American  scored  a  historic 
beat,  being  the  only  New  York  news¬ 
papers  which  ran  illustrations  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  on  March  5. 

March  4  of  that  year  dawned  in  a 
blinding  snow  storm.  Mr.  Tebbs  and  his 
assistant  built  a  special  platform  on 
wheels,  which  they  had  planned  to  push 
near  the  Capitol  steps  to  take  snaps  at 
closer  range  than  allowed  the  other  pho¬ 
tographers.  They  had  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  for  the  stunt  from  a  senator.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  snow,  it  appeared  impossible 
for  anyone  to  get  near  enough. 

Tebbs  and  his  assistant,  however,  took 
their  places  atop  their  stand.  When  Mr. 
Taft  emerged  from  the  Capitol,  the  man 
with  Tebbs  irave  him  a  big  shove  and  he 
landed  within  four  feet  of  the  President 
Before  guards  realized  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  Mr.  Tebbs  had  taken  several  good 
close-ups  and  disappeared  into  the  crowd. 
He  was  able  to  catch  the  first  and  only 
one  side  and  put  the  two  together.  I  had  bay  to  meet  incoming  ships.  It  looked  through  the  storm  for  New 

as  good  a  full  face  view  as  you  could  for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  binoculars.  ,  ?  morning.  It 

wish.  Then  I  painted  a  pair  of  eyes  over  “Standing  on  deck  I’d  train  them  ap-  Washing;ton  at  noon  and  didn’t  reach 
his  closed  lids,  and  smoothed  down  his  parently  at  the  New  York  skyline.  York  until  nine  o’clock  March  5. 

rumpled  hair.  The  result  was  a  nicely  Really  I  would  be  focusing  on  some  stub-  he  developed  and 

born  celebrity,  who  absolutely  refused  to 
have  ‘My  picture  in  any  newspaper.’ 

“This  camera’s  prints  measur^  an  inch 
square,  but  the  lens  was  excellent  and 


CHARLES  E.  TEBBS 


posed  picture. 

“If  there  is  no  action  in  a  picture,  put 
some  in. 

“There  are  some  cases  where  this  is 


printed  his  plates,  and  the  New  York 
American  scooped  the  city. 


necessary,  especially  taking  pictures  to  il-  they  were  easily  enlarged. 


lustrate  a  hold-up  or  a  robbery. 

“A  case  I  remember  was  a  $200,000 
robbery  of  a  gold  smelting  {dant  in 
Shelby,  Mont.  The  thieves  had  tunneled 
under  a  stone  wall  to  get  inside. 

“A  photograph  of  a  hole  in  the  ground 


Buys  Weekly  at  86 

H.  H.  Copeland,  86,  and  for  74  years 


“Very  few  trick  cameras  are  as  good  as  „  „  .t  i  . 

they  seem.  Almost  every  week,  someone  ®  "ewspaf^r  man,  recently  bou^t  the 
brings  in  a  trick  camera  they  have  in-  a  weekly  and 

vented.  But  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  the  combmed  position  of  editor, 

prove  unsuccessful.  P'"’"*®''’  advertising  manager  of  the 

„  .  _  “Success  in  taking  shots  in  the  face  of  ^P®’’'  "t?’- 

is  rather  uninteresting.  I  handed  my  opposition  comes  rather  from  ingenuity  P“P®'’  in  l»ai  at  WaukMha,  Wis, 

camera  to  one  of  the  guards,  and  showed  on  the  part  of  the  cameraman.  ^  1859  started 

him  how  to  work  it.  Then  I  put  my  “I  remember  when  I  was  on  the  San  (Wis.)  Democrat.  He  has 

handkerchief  over  my  eyes,  crawled  Francisco  Call,  I  was  given  an  assignment  various  times  Men  connected  with  22 
through  the  hole,  and  had  the  guard  snap  to  take  some  views  inside  one  of  the  ex-  Papers  m  the  middle  west  and  northwest 
the  camera  just  as  I  was  emerging.  The  elusive  show  places  near  the  city. 

“President  McKinley  was  making  a 
visit  to  the  Golden  Gate  Gty  and  the 
mansion  was  to  be  his  headquarters. 


picture  resulting  illustrated  how  the  rob¬ 
bers  got  within  taking  distance  of  the 
$200,000. 


Editor  Head*  Literary  League 

Hilton  U.  Brown,  Mneral  manager  of 
Nev 


“There  are  many  trick  cameras  for  Servants  were  given  strict  orders  not  to  iT?,  ‘^otampous  ^ews,  and  Anna 
taking  pictures  where  it  isn’t  allowed,  allow  any  photographers  inside,  and  the  ^  editor  of  /naw"- 

Courts  are  usually  difficult  places  in  which  newspapers  wanted  to  show  Aeir  readers  A /or,  have  been  elected  to  the 

to  get  photographs.  One  of  the  girl  pho-  where  the  President  was  going  to  eat,  of  governors  of  the  newly  orgaiuzM 
tographers  on  our  staff  has  a  camera  that  sleep  and  take  his  bath.  a  t  Lea^e.  .^orge  Ade, 

folds  up  to  look  like  a  tiny  purse.  It  “I  dressed  up  as  a  telegraph  linesman  Meredith  Nidiol^ 

takes  pictures  measuring  half  inch  by  an  and  to  carry  out  the  effect,  I  climbed  j  tj 

inch.  This  is  good  for  some  work  in  several  poles  near  the  house.  I  saw  ^ ^  creator  of  AM 

courts.  servants  watching  me  from  the  windows.  ' 

“Officials  were  particularly  strict  during  j -  r - *i-.  - - *  of  the  Indtanapolu  Star,  and  Wi 

the 

building  and  then  rang  the  door  bell 


William  M. 


‘r I  Zwn  Vrnm  of  the  IndianoPolis  Star  and  Williai 


been  named  on  the  list  of  judges  to  select 
the  best  contributions  in  contests  being 


“‘I’m  sorry,’  the  butler  told  me,  ‘we  ‘ 

are  not  allowed  to  let  anyone  in.’  ^ 


“Coming  of  Age’’  Edition 

L.  M.  Hughes,  editor  of  Associated 
Advertising,  house  organ  of  the  Asso- 


the  recent  case  of  Lillian  Gish  and  Charles 
H.  Duell  in  New  York.  Speed  was  the 
trick  necessary  there.  Cameramen  worked 
in  pairs. 

“A  camera  would  click.  “But,  I  assured  him,  it  is  always  the 

“  ‘Get  that  camera,’  ”  the  judge  would  custom  for  the  President  to  have  a  tele¬ 
order.  graph  instrument  installed  near  his  bed 

“Then  the  stunt  was  to  see  how  quick  wherever  he  stops  for  a  night.”  _  ^  _  _ _ 

the  photographer  could  remove  the  ex-  Finally,  Tebbs  gained  admittance  and  ciated  Advertising”  Clubs  of  the  World, 
posed  plate  and  slip  it  to  his  companion,  was  shown  the  Presidential  suite.  Hid-  announced  a  special  “Coming  of  Age* 

The  unexposed  plates  and  the  camera  den  within  a  coil  of  wire,  he  had  his  edition  April  25.  Contributors  include: 

might  be  taken.  But  we  would  have  the  camera,  and  was  able  to  take  some  Lou  Holland,  A.  A.  C.  W.  president; 

■  splendid  views.  No  other  newspaper  had  Andrew  Milne,  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  Paul 

the  pictures.  ,  ,  ,  .  T.  Cherrington,  and  Harry  Tipper. 

Speed  IS  the  watchword  of  present  day  _ _ 

picture  taking.  Photographs  are  flashed 
over  wires.  Airplane  fleets  rush  plates 
long  distance  to  newspaper  offices  and 
distributing  points. 


picture. 

“In  the  old  days  it  used  to  be  hard  for 
the  ship  news  photographers  to  get  pic¬ 
tures  of  ocean  travelers.  Times  have 
changed.  The  class  that  travel  abroad 
nowadays  seem  to  like  to  have  their  pic¬ 
tures  taken  for  the  newspapers. 

“When  the  Vanderbilts,  Astors  and 
Rockefellers  were  the  travel  headliners. 


Birtliday  Party  for  Subacriber* 

In  celebration  of  the  completion  of  X 
years’  publication  of  the  Ladysnutk 
Last  month  at  the  inaugural  of  Presi-  (Wis.)  News  Budget,  Mark  R.  BaR 

dent  Calvin  Coolidge,  International  owner  and  editor,  gave  a  theater  party 

it  wasn’t  so  easy.  I  had  a  trick  camera  Newsreel,  in  addition  to  airplanes,  made  April  22,  to  which  all  subscribers  were 

I  used  when  assigned  to  go  down  the  use  of  a  special  Pennsylvania  train  which  invited. 
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Link  them  together 


In  New  York  State 

New  York  State,  with  a  total  population  of  10,385,227  people,  has 
distributed  over  the  state: 

29^03  Groceries  and  Delicatessens  4,340  Retail  Druggists 
10,919  Boot  and  Shoe  Retailers  '  4,061  Retail  Dry  Goods  Stores 

7,501  Retail  Confectioners  2,760  Retail  Hardware  Stores 

6,076  Tobacco  Retail  Stores  212  Department  Stores 

These  people  are  all  prospective  customers,  needing  and  using 
your  product.  It  merely  remains  for  you  to  influence  them  in  favor 
of  your  particular  article.  Moreover,  make  it  easy  for  them  to  pro¬ 
cure  your  merchandise  by  giving  them  definite  information  on  the 
place  of  its  sale. 

Make  your  advertising  intimate.  Tell  the  man  in  Albany,  thru 
the  columns  of  his  Albany  paper,  where  in  Albany  he  can  buy  your ' 
trade-marked  goods. 

All  of  the  papers  in  the  list  below  exert  a  keenly  felt  and  highly 
appreciated  influence  in  their  home  communities  in  New  York 
State.  They  firmly  believe  in  co-operation  and  will  sell  your  goods 
for  you. 


••Albanj  Knickarbocksr  Pmt.... 

Beoorder-Democnit 


**BinKluuiiton  Pm*  . . . 
‘’Brcoklyn  Daily  Earle 
''BtooUth  Daily  Eaile 


'Buffalo  Oonrier 


ttBuffalo  Sunday  Time* 


ttBuffalo  Ezpraat  . 

“Corninr  Eyeninf  Leader 
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tHew  York  World  . (M) 

tHow  York  World . (S) 

tHew  York  Eyeninr  World . (E) 
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"Port  Cheater  Item . (E) 
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**  A.  B.  0.  Statement,  March  31,  1926. 

*  A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept,  SO,  1924. 
t  Ooremment  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
tt  Qovemment  Statement,  March  30,  1925. 
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SAVANNAH  (GA.)  NEWS 
BUILDING  NEW  HOME 


Work  Started  on  New  Four-Story 
Structure  Which  Will  Connect 
With  Present  Plant  On 
Whitaker  Street 


Work  was  started  April  15,  on  the  new 
home  of  the  Savannah  Morning  News  on 
Bay  street  which  will  connect  with  the 
present  building  on  Whitaker  street,  giv¬ 
ing  a  greatly  increased  floor  space  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities  and  making  the  plant  one 
of  the  most  modem  in  the  South. 

The  structure  will  be  of  Italian  Renais¬ 
sance  type.  On  the  second  floor  will  be 
the  Morning  News  Town  Hall,  an  audi¬ 
torium  in  a  fireproof  building  seating 
from  125  to  200  people,  which  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  proposes  to  place  at  the  disposal 
of  the  women’s  org^izations  of  Savannah 
and  at  the  service  of  the  community 
generally  for  public  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences.  .  It  will  include  a  conference  room 
and  a  smaller  committee  room  which  may, 
when  desired,  be  thrown  into  the  general 
hall,  thus  increasing  its  normal  seating 
capacity.  The  new  building  will  be  four 
stories  high,  and  with  the  old  building 
will  have  42,000  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  new  building  will  be  of  granite 
terra  cotta,  in  the  gray  granite  finish. 
Under  the  comice  the  words  “Morning 
News,  1850-1925,”  will  be  lettered  in  dark 
blue.  Solid  copper  and  glass  marquees 
will  cover  the  entrances  to  the  mailing 
room  and  the  front  entrance  to  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  building  will  have  a  base  of  solid 
Stone  Mountain  granite,  basement  and 
frame  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  press 
room  with  its  sextuple  unit  type  Hoe 
press  will  be  in  the  basement.  The  main 
floor  of  the  building  will  be  used  by  the 
business  office,  and  the  mailing  room,  with 
all  business  departments  consolidate  on 
I  this  floor.  On  the  second  floor  will  be 
the  editorial  offices,  the  city  room,  the 
society  office  and  the  MN  Town  Hall, 
together  with  the  library  and  rest  rooms. 
The  composing  room  with  its  battery  of 
twelve  linotype  machines  and  the  sterw- 
type  room,  with  showers  and  lavatories 
for  the  mechanical  departments,  will  be 
on  the  third  floor.  There  is  extrasive 
room  provided  for  expansion  in  this  de¬ 
partment  and  for  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
floor  when  needed.  The  Morning  News 
celebrates  its  seventy-fifth  aniversary  by 
the  erection  of  the  new  building. 


Edwin  A.  Oliver  is  III 

Edwin  A.  Oliver,  former  publisher  of 
the  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Statesman,  and 
widely  known  among  writers,  is  seriously 
ill  in  his  Yonkers  home.  He  is  70  years 
old.  He  published  the  Statesman  many 
years,  but  sold  it  a  year  ago  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Yonkers  Daily  News. 


Princess  Joins  N.  Y.  Post  Staff 

Princess  Cantacuzene,  granddaughter 
of  President  Grant  and  wife  of  a  Russian 
nobleman,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
ji  New  York  Evening  Post  to  write  three 
i'  articles  a  week. 


Attica  Paper  Bays  New  Home 

J.  Frank  McDermond,  Jr.,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger- 
Tribune,  has  purdiased  the  McDermond 
building  on  South  Perry  street,  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  elder  McDermond  as  a 
dry  goods  store.  The  Ledger  and 
Tribune  will  occupy  the  property  about 
July  1.  The  first  floor  front  will  be  re¬ 
built  into  business  offices  and  the  rear 
for  editorial  rooms.  Press  rooms  and 
mechanical  department  will  be  in  the 
extreme  rear. 


Daily  Issuing  Accident  Policies 

For  $1  each  the  St.  Paul  Daily  News 
is  offering  a  $5,000  accident  insurance 
policy  to  people  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  70. 


CANADIANS  INCREASE 
NEWSPRINT  OUTPUT 


Two  Operations  Announced  for  Three 
Rivers — International  Lets  Con¬ 
tract,  Wayagamack  Will  Add 
to  Plant 


T  wo  Canadian  paper  firms  this  week 
announced  plans  for  construction  of 
newsprint  mills.  The  International 
Paper  Company  annotmees  that  its  sub¬ 
sidiary  in  Canada,  the  Canadian  Inter-, 
national  Paper  Company,  has  let 
contracts  for  the  completion  of  its  mill 
at  Three  Rivers  to  the  ultimate  inclusion 
of  eight  machines  and  a  capacity  of  700 
tons  of  newsprint  a  day,  thus  making  it 
the  largest  paper  mill  in  the  world. 
The  Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  has  completed  arrangements 
to  add  to  its  present  craft  plant  at  Three 
Rivers  a  200-ton  newsprint  mill  and  a 
150-ton  ground  wood  mill. 

The  International  mill,  on  which  con¬ 
struction  was  started  soon  after  the  war, 
originally  was  built  as  a  four-machine 
mill.  On  Dec.  1,  last,  work  was  started 
on  the  installation  of  two  additional  ma¬ 
chines. 

When  the  eight  machines  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  Three  Rivers  mill  will  be  able 
to  produce  enough  newsprint  every  min¬ 
ute  to  cover  more  than  two  acres,  or 
enough  every  day  to  make  nearly  4,000,- 
000  24-page  newspapers  of  standard 
size.  Or,  looking  at  it  from  another 
angle,  the  mill’s  daily  output  would  make 
a  strip  eight  feet  wide  stretching  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  mill  stands  at  the  confluence  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Maurice  Rivers, 
eighty  miles  below  Montreal.  The  St. 
Maurice  River  brings  down  pulp  wood 
from  the  company’s  forests  and  furnishes 
the  power  and  fresh  water  necessary  for 
operation. 


Canadian  Editor*  Discus*  Prohibition 

Joseph  E.  .\tkinson,  proprietor  of  the 
Toronto  Star,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  a  conference  of  editors  of  Ontario 
Newspapers  held  in  Toronto  on  April  17 
to  discuss  prohibition  problems. 


I' 

*  The  Multigravure  printing  press  upon  which  the  beautiful  Tinto-Gravure 

section  of  the  New  York  World  is  printed  is  the  finest  pie’ce  of  newspaper 
printing  machinery  in  existence. 


It  was  furnished  by  the  INTERNATIONAL  INTAGLIO  COR¬ 
PORATION,  exclusive  American  representatives  of  the  Tiefdruck-Syndikat 
with  factories  in  France  and  Germany. 


A  representative  will  be  glad  to  show  samples  of  what  is  termed  Tinto- 
Gravure,  to  explain  the  possibilities  of  Monocolof  and  Multicolor  gravure  print¬ 
ing — to  give  information  regarding  these  presses,  and  to  arrange  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  show  the  Multigravure  press  in  (^ration. 


MR.  W.  I.  HUGHES 

New  York  office.  Room  123 

154  Nassau  St.  Waldorf-Astoria 


MIDDLETOWN,  O.,  HAS 
“STORE  NEWS”  PAPER 


Frank  B.  Pauly,  Former  Middletown 
Journal  Publisher  Launches  Pub¬ 
lication  April  1 — Free  City 
and  Rural  Delivery 


The  Middletown  Shopping  Ad-News 
has  been  launched  in  Middletown,  O.,  by 
Postmaster  Frank  B.  Pauly,  formerly 
publisher  of  the  Middletown  Journal. 
The  first  issue  appeared  April  1,  in  tab¬ 
loid  form  and  contained  16  pages,  all 
filled  with  advertising  excepting  the  first 
page,  which  was  devoted  to  news  of  the 
stores  and  business  conditions.  An  edi¬ 
torial  also  on  the  first  page,  told  that  the 
purpose  of  the  publication  is  to  foster 
closer  relationship  between  shopper  and 
retailer. 

The  new  publication  was  explained  at 
a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Pauly  to  the 
leading  advertisers. 

Every  home  in  Middletown  is  supplied 
free  by  suj^rvised  carriers,  the  papers 
being  deposited  between  the  door  Imob 
and  the  door  frame.  Bicycles  are  pro¬ 
hibited  to  eliminate  rolling  and  twisting 
the  papers.  Nineteen  villages  in  the 
Middletown  trade  area  and  all  rural 
routes  out  of  these  villages  are  supiflied 
they  simply  addressing  copies  to  box 
holders  in  post  offices  and  on  rural  routes. 


The  name  “Shopping  News”  is  patented 
by  the  Cleveland  Shopping  News.  Hence 
the  name,  Middletown  Shopping  Ad- 
News. 


New  Celifomia  Weekly 

The  BellAower  (Cal.)  Enterprue  a 
new  weekly  newspaper,  made  its  initial 
appearance  recently.  J.  M.  Hammond, 
superintendent  of  the  composing  room  of 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  is  the 
publisher  and  editor,  while  Roy  E.  Shadle 
is  advertising  manager  and  news  editor. 


Inaugurate  Saturday  Magazine  Section 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star  on  April  4, 
began  publication  of  a  16-page  Saturday 
Magazine.  It  is  printed  in  tabloid  form 
and  carries  short  stories,  serial,  cross 
word  puzzles,  tricks  of  magic,  broadcast¬ 
ing  programs,  and  other  feature  material. 


Plan  New  Cimadian  Monthly 

Sir  John  Willison,  former  editor  of  the 
Toronto  Neivs  and  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  announces  that  he  will 
shortly  commence  the  publication  of 
IVillison’s  Monthly,  a  national  magazine 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  public  affairs 
affecting  Canada  and  the  British  Empire. 
Sir  John  will  be  editor  and  his  son,  W.  A. 
Willison,  manager. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


MACHINERY  WANTED 


Eizfat  Pace  Press 

immediately.  Must  be  baigain.  I.  Marshall, 
Bedford  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 


lllE  Highest  StaNDARD 


Write  for  Information 
Concerning 


Wilke’s  Metal 
Insurance  Plan 


It  Will  Save  You  Money 

Metals  Refining  Company 

Hammond,  Indiana 
Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


MODERNIZE 

your 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

with 

HAILTON  EQUIPMENT 

Made  in  both  wood  and  ats^ 
Manufactured  by 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 

Two  Rivers,  Win. 

For  sale  by  all  proariaaol  Typs 
FoiMidar*  and  IMalsrs  araiywliara. 


Printers'  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  and  sold. 
American  Typefounders’  products,  printers’  and 
bookbinders’  machinery  of  every  description. 
Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beckman  St.,  New 
York  City. 


We  can  increase  year  buthieas  yen 
want  it  increased. 

You  have  thought  of  pres*  eUpping* 
yourselL  But  let  us  teU  yon  how  pens* 
clippings  can  be  made  a  businaa* 
builder  for  yon. 

BURRELLE 

145  Uf«y«le  St.  N.  Y.  Civ 

EstabUshad  a  Quartw  af  n  ffwtwy 


Fastest,  most  easily  operated, 
most  accurate  and  durable  flat 
casting  box  you  can  buy.  Per¬ 
fectly  baUnccd.  New  design  lock¬ 
up  oar  allows  for  quick  change 
when  regulating  thickness  of  casts. 
Positive  quick  lock  •  up  at  four 
points  on  box  with  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 
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o.  PMT  word  par  inaartiai^  uab  with  ardai, 
for  advartfumniU  undar  tfca  riaaalflra 
tiao  of  "Sttuatfana  WaBtad.** 

|Q^  par  Una  par  fnaarWiai,  eaah  with  etdar, 
if  wUta  apaca  ia  uaad  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  advartlaamiait. 

I*  par  word  par  biaarthai,  caah  with  ardar, 
for  adrartiaamaBta  ondar  any  otbar 
ckaaificatioB. 

4C.  par  Ifaa  par  hiaartion,  caab  wHh  ordtr, 
V  wUta  apaca  ia  uaad  at  top  and  bat- 
lam  of  advarttaement. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Advertiainc  Man. 

12  years’  experience  manager,  solicitor,  copy 
writer.  Available  at  once  owing  to  merger. 
“The  best  all  around  advertising  man  we  have 
ever  had,”  says  employer.  3S,  married,  person¬ 
ality,  address,  record  references  okeh.  Per¬ 
manent  position  where  ability  will  be  reararded 
when  demonstrated  and  gem  constructive  work 
appreciated  is  desired.  Initial  salary  seconda^ 
to  real  opportunity.  Wire  or  write  Cbas.  S. 
Walsh,  CnwegD,  N.  Y.,  Times. 


Adveitlsing  Manager. 

Age  30,  married,  7  years’  exiwrience  newspaper 
and  advertising  work.  Writes  selling  copy, 
makes  effective  layouts.  Seeks  jrasition  on  paper 
in  town  of  10,000  to  30,000.  Record  proves  he 
can  build  and  hold  accounts  by  constructive 
methods.  Substantial  references.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  C-941,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advsrtiahig  Solicitor. 

Experienced  advertising  solicitor  and  eppy 
writer,  familiar  with  preparing  layouts,  han¬ 
dling  cuts,  etc.,  desires  position  in  South  with 
newspap^  or  adverising  agrency.  Address 
C-944,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  SoUdtor. 

32  years  old,  10  years’  display  experience,  mar¬ 
ried,  college  education  and  of  good  address. 
Now  employed.  Best  of  reference.  Prefer 
Middle  West  location.  Address  Box  C-939, 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AO-roimd  Newspaperman. 

Can  you  use  a  man  who  writes,  draws  car¬ 
toons.  speaks  French  and  can  work  a  press 
wire  in  an  emergency.  C-901,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Qrculation  Manager. 

Now  Circulation  Manager  in  town  of  300,000 
srishes  to  make  change.  Has  had  experience 
on  both  morning  and  evening  daily  and  Sun- 
<fay.  Can  fumijdi  the  very  best  ot  reference. 
C-879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OroulatiaD  Manager. 

Now  emidoyed;  desires  change  higher  climate. 
Can  secure  business  and  revenue.  Connections 
include  some  leading  papers  of  South.  Can 
give  best  of  references  and  bond.  Prefer  paper 
with  15,000  to  40,000  circulation.  C-920,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Oassified  Manager. 

Ysung,  experienced  in  successful  system  on 
Daily  in  town  of  43,000  population.  Possesses 
erganization,  selling  and  promotive  ability.  Good 
education.  Employer  and  classified  patrons  say 
I  have  a  good  personality  and  appearance.  Es¬ 
pecially  good  record  with  Real  Estate  and 
Automobile  advertisers.  Initial  salary  secondary 
to  real  opportunity.  Box  C-938,  care  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Calar  Pressman, 

Understands  all  processes  of  color  newspaper 
jirinting.  Address  C-935,  care  Editor  ft  Pub- 


Csasposkig  Room  Faremem. 

Also  now  acting  as  mechanical  superintendent 
desires  opening  where  unusual  results  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Let  me  prove  I  can  reduce  your  present 
costs  materially  as  I  am  now  doing  for  another 
publisher.  C-932,  care  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUR  CLASSIFIED 
AD 


in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Is  read  by  the  man 
you  want  to  reach 


Situation*  Wanted  HELP  WANTED 


Edttorlal  Wrttar-Pamgraphei-. 

Who  has  rendered  satisfactory  service  on  large 
well  known  daily  would  like  to  receive  offer 
from  some  sane,  coiutructive  and  progressive 
newspaper.  Address  Box  C-940,  care  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 

Experieno^  Copy  Reauier. 

Available  immediately.  Metropolitan  experience. 
Eastern  Sutes  preferred.  Box  C-937,  care 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Foretnan  Conaposhig  Room. 

Now  employed  would  hear  from  publishers  de¬ 
sirous  of  reducing  their  composing  room  costs. 
Not  an  eOiciency  expert  but  an  efficient  fore¬ 
man  who  will  produce  unusual  results.  Am 
now  highest  paid  newspaper  composing  room 
foreman  in  same  size  city  in  United  States, 
and  worth  it — but  I  want  to  be  worth  more  to 

you.  C-933,  care  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Ln^  Society  Editor  Wants 
positiou  with  growing  newspaper  or  magazine. 
Several  years’  experience.  Best  references. 
Reasonable  salary.  Will  to  anywhere  but  pre¬ 
fer  Southern  California.  Write  Society  Editor, 

1400  Santee  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. _ 

Marti ssilral  SimerkstaBdent. 

Will  be  available  May  1.  Desire  connection 
where  unusually  low  production  costs  are  ex¬ 
pected.  Will  consider  either  straight  salary  or 
salary  plus  part  of  savings  effected.  C-931. 

care  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

Machanicnl  or  Pressroom  Foreman. 

A  Practical  Pressman  with  a  knowledge  of 
Color  Printing,  Photo-Eng.,  Composing  Room 
and  Stereotyping.  Desires  connection  with  a 
Newspaper  where  Better  Printing  is  Considered. 
Address  C-936,  care  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Mechanical  Engineer  for  Publiaher. 

Will  assume  entire  responsibility  for  mechani¬ 
cal  operations,  lalx>r  and  production  of  luge 
publishing  organization.  Young,  practical, 
technical  and  all-around  executive;  member 
Typographical  Union.  Now  with  largest  news¬ 
paper  corporation  in  America,  Irat  desire  con¬ 
nection  where  initiative,  ability,  reliabilty, 
energy,  loyalty,  honesty  and  Merits  mean 
something  to  employer.  C-886,  care  Editor  ft 
Publisher^ _ 


Newspi^iermaai. 

Thorou^ly  experienced  reporter;  4  years  with 
New  York  and  small  city  dailies.  Wishes  lo¬ 
cation  in  city  of  25,000  or  35,000.  C-975,  Editor 
&  PublUher. 


Newsps^ier  Pressman 

with  years  of  experience,  would  like  to  take 
charge  of  newspaper  pressroom  in  a  medium¬ 
sized  city.  Address  C-934,  care  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Rsportcr. 

Young  man,  30,  nine  years’  expmence,  desires 
position  as  reporter  on  constructive  daily;  sal¬ 
ary  Might  also  do  some  editing.  One 

year  Rochester  Herald,  court  reporter;  two 
years  Plattsburgh  Presa,^  reporter-editor; 
Poughkeepsie  Eagle-News,  eight  months;  also 
worked  on  Detroit  Free- Press  and  Schenectadjr 
Gazette.  Can  report  immediately.  Lester  S. 
McWUliams,  58  Linden  avenue,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. _ 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


Gcnanl  Manager 

who  can  invest  few  thousand  dollars  in  prop¬ 
osition  requiring  development.  Opportunity  to 
treble  investment  in  2  years.  Key  C-946,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Newspapar  Prapertiss. 

Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon,  Missouri,  specializes 
in  consolidating  newspaper  properties  in  same 
city.  If  you  want  to  buy  property  of  your 
competitor  or  sell  write  Gray.  He  has  seven 
clients  who  want  to  purchase  daily  newspapers. 

Wanted  to  Lease. 

32  or  64  page  newspaper  press,  2154  inch  rat- 
off,  located  about  IS  miles  from  N.  Y.  City, 
to  use  about  4  days  a  week.  Address  C-943, 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Lawyer  Sues  Los  Angeles  Times 

The  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Times  has 
been  made  the  defendant  in  suit  for 
$200,000  alleged  libel  filed  by  Francis  J. 
Heney,  California  attorney.  The  suit 
was  based  on  an  editorial  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  a  year  ago  in 
connection  with  an  announcement  by 
United  States  Senator  Cduzens  of 
Michigan,  that  he  retained  Heney  to  rep¬ 
resent  him  in  an  investigation  of  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  J.  Mellon. 
As  a  result  largely  of  the  Times  editorial, 
Heney  claims  he  was  not  employed  to 
conduct  the  investigation  and  his  stand¬ 
ing  as  an  attorney  was  injured  to  the 
extent  of  $7S,(X)0  and  in  addition  he  suf¬ 
fered  $125,000  worth  of  injury  because 
Senator  Couzens  did  not  employ  him, 
according  to  the  complaint. 


Bus.  Mgr.  and  Assistant  to  Publialier. 

A  high  class,  successful  class  magazine  desires 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  bright  young  man, 
who  can  gradually  take  over  business  manage¬ 
ment.  Experience  along  the  following  general 
lines  will  be  considered  good  qualifications; 
Planning  of  printed  matter,  such  as  creating 
layouts,  ordering  cuts  and  plates,  and  securing 
estimates  and  checking  printing  bills.  Familiar¬ 
ity  with  accounts  relating  to  advertising  or 
printing.  Advertising  and  particularly  circu¬ 
lation  experience.  General  business  training. 
Applications  must  be  made  in  writing  and 
applicants  from  28  to  35  will  be  given  prefer¬ 
ence;  state  fully  education,  domestic  responsi¬ 
bility,  if  any,  and  business  experience.  Address 
Box  C-942,  care  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulntkm  Managers. 

Two  ambitious  circulation  managers,  must  be 
over  30  years  of  age  with  experience  in  hiring 
and  training  canvassers.  Further  expansion  of 
large  circulation  organization  opens  two  desir¬ 
able  positions  with  earning  possibilities  of  $2,600 
to  $5,000  per  year.  Answer  with  full  particulars 
regarding  last  ten  years’  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  personal  habits  and  character.  Ern¬ 
est  A.  Scholz,  circulation  director,  Butterick 
Publishing  Company,  Butterick  Building,  New 
York  City. 


SERVICE  CONTEST  ANNOUNCED 


Wisconain  Press  Association  to  Reward 
Community  Work 

Th%  First  Annual  Community  Service 
contest  to  give  recognition  to  Wisconsin 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  who 
have  been  of  greatest  service  to  their  re¬ 
spective  communities  has  been  announced 
by  the  Wisconsin  Press  Association. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  the  association  to  be 
held  in  February,  1926.  No  restrictions 
are  being  placed  on  the  nature  of  the 
community  service.  Anything  that  a 
Wisconsin  weekly  newspaper  does  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Jan.  1,  1926,  in  the  way 
of  leadership  or  co-operation  in  upbuild¬ 
ing  its  community  will  render  it  eligible 
for  the  contest. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  contest 
consists  of;  Prof.  Willard  G.  Bleyer  and 
Prof.  E.  Marion  Johnson,  University  of 
Wisconsin  journalism  course;  Don  E. 
Mowry,  secretary  of  the  Madison  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce;  John  R.  Wolf  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal;  and  Prof.  J.  H. 
Kolb,  college  of  agriculture. 


Resign*  to  Edit  Monthly 

Ed  L.  Ways,  for  21  years  on  the  staff 
of  the  Sandttsky  (O.)  Register,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  become  editor  and  publisher 
of  a  monthly  magazine.  The  Islander  and 
South  Shore  Sentinel,  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  Lake  Erie  Islands  and 
the  communities  along  the  south  shore 
of  the  lake  between  Vermilion  and  Port 
Clinton.  He  will  continue  to  act  as 
news  representative  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer.  Mr.  Ways  is  a  native  of 
the  district  in  which  the  magazine  will 
appear. 


SALES—APPRAISALS 

Newspaper  Properties 

You  have  a  newspaper  property 
which  you  wish  to  sell  profitably? 

Your  newspaper  property  is  not 
making  enough  money? 

You  wish  to  make  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  newspaper  property? 

You  wish  to  know  the  scientific 
value  of  any  newspaper  property? 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  SUCCESSFIHJLY  EN¬ 
GINEERING  NEWSPAPER  SALES  AND 

appraisals  and  purchases  and 

CONSOLIDATIONS  FOR  ’THE  PAST 
THIRTY  YEARS. 

Palmery  DeWitt  St  Palmer 

SSS  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 
Telephone:  Murray  Hfll  8237 


Successful 

Pertormance 

ThU  firm  ha*  a  record  ef  »l«mto 
IS  years  of  successful  aerfornuuic*  ia 
the  difficult  work  of 

PURCHASE,  CONSOLIDA-nON, 
SALE  AND  APPRAISAL 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  properties 
throuRbout  the  U.  S. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  Yorii 


1  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRESl 

pAN  YOU  SELL  display 
^  advertising  space  and  create 
retail  copy  and  lay-outs?  If  you 
have  newspaper  experience  in  this 
line  and  are  ready  for  new  con¬ 
nection  at  around  $40  to  $50,  we 
have  openings  that  will  interest 
you.  Tell  us  your  story.  Ask 
for  our  free  registration  terms. 
You  make  money,  or  we  make 
nothing. 

Fernald's  Exchange. Inc 

Thiho  Nat'l  B'lo'g..  Spoingficlo,  Mass. 


TURKISH  JOURNAUSTS  HELD 


Hussein  Jnhid  Bey  and  Three  of  His 

Staff  Arrested  in  Constamtinople 

Hussein  Jahid  Bey,  editor  of  Tanin,  of 
Constantinojde,  which  was  not  allowed 
to  appear  on  Friday,  arrested  at  2 
a.  m.  April  19,  and  sent  to  .\ngora  for 
trial  according  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Times.  Three  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  newspaper  already  have  been 
sent  to  Angora  and  subjected  to  ah  in¬ 
quiry,  in  the  course  whereof  they  dis¬ 
claimed  all  responsibility  for  the  political 
views  expressed  in  Tanin  and  maintained 
they  were  mere  salaried  employes. 
Nevertheless  all  three  were  committed 
for  trial  for  breach  of  the  recently  enacted 
law  for  maintenance  of  order. 

Hussein  Jahid  Bey,  who  is  more  widely 
known  outside  Turkey  as  a  journalist 
than  any  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  press,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  which 
overthrew  the  Hamidian  regime  seven¬ 
teen  years  ago  the  Times  report  stated. 
He  narrowly  escaped  assassination  in 
19C9  at  the  hands  of  the  Palace  Party, 
another  member  of  Parliament  who  re¬ 
sembled  him  being  actually  shot  in  his 
stead. 

As  editor  of  Tanm,  which  he  founded, 
his  open  criticism  of  administrative 
shortcomings  soon  irritated  the  new 
Government  which  he  had  helped  to 
set  up  and  his  newspaper  was  frequently 
suppressed  only  to  reappear  next  morn¬ 
ing  under  a  reserve  title  such  as  Sevien. 
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DOLLAR  » * 
PULLERS 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


BUSINESS  TICKLER 


'T’HE  automobile  car- 
ries  vast  numbers 
of  your  readers  out 
u  r  town  in  pleasant 

Y  weather,  as  you  will 

realize,  but  what  is 
the  circulation  depart- 
I ment  doing  to  follow 
them?  “Country  cir¬ 
culation”  becomes 
“city  circulation”  when 
the  people  are  there.  The  automobile 
is  the  greatest  circulation  tool  ever  in¬ 
vented — use  it  and  get  new  readers  by 
reason  of  distribution  enterprise. 

A  N  “advertising  advertising”  idea  suc- 
cessfully  worked  by  the  Oregon 
City  (Ore.)  Morning  EtUer prise,  has 
b«n  to  obtain  letters  written  by  sub¬ 
scribers  telling  of  their  experiences  in 
patronizing  advertisers  in  the  paper. 
These  letters  are  published  in  half  page 
space,  one  each  week,  under  the  caption, 
“Are  Enterprise  Ads  Read?”  A  prize 
of  a  small  leather  memo  book,  costing 
about  a  quarter,  is  sent  each  letter 
writer.  To  obtain  the  letters,  a  question¬ 
naire  is  sent  out  to  the  subscribers,  about 
a  hundred  being  mailed  at  a  time  so  that 
the  replies  will  be  seasonal.  The  sub¬ 
scribers  are  asked  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  : 

Dear  Subscriber;  • 

Do  you  read  the  advertisements  in  the 
Morning  Enterprise? 

Do  you  find  them  interesting,  helpful,  and 
appealing  to  your  specific  desires  for  things 
you  need  to  purchase? 

How  many  times  have  you  seen  items  ad¬ 
vertised,  and  purchased  them  as  a  result  of 
having  read  the  advertisement? 

How  much  of  your  shopping  and  purchasing 
of  staple  articles  is  influenced  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  you  read  in  the  Morning  Enter¬ 
prise  ? 

What  kind  of  advertisements  do  you  follow 
the  most,  and  are  there  any  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise  you  would  like  to  see  better  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  Morning  Enterprise? 

To  secure  answers  to  these  questions,  the 
Morning  Enterprise  is  asking  its  men  and 
women  readers  to  submit  letters  covering  the 
topics  as  outlined.  For  every  answer  received 
which  can  be  published  as  an  endorsement 
of  our  advertising  qualities,  we  will  send  the 
writer  a  little  present  of  a  leather  covered 
note  book.  For  the  best  letter,  showing  specific 
instances  where  Morning  Enterprise  advertis¬ 
ing  has  been  used  regularly  and  advantageously 
we  will  give  a  special  present,  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  later.  Please  state  in  your  letter 
whether  or  not  you  desire  .your  name  withheld 
when  we  publish  the  stories. 

Use  the  enclosed  stamped  envelope,  write 
your  advertising  experiences  on  one  side  of  a 


ASSOCIATED  EDITORS 
SERVICE 


Layon  McDuffei^-Coinie  by  Payn*. 
Quillen’s  Paragraphs. 

“Aunt  Het,”  by  Qufllea. 

“Willie  Wmis,’’  by  QidUen. 

Mothers  and  Their  Cblbbren. 

Golf  as  Champions  Play  It. 

Color  Cut-Outs. 

A1  Demaree’s  Sport  Cartoona 
Word  of  Cocnlort. 


Boys’  and  Girls’  Page. 

Eoanondsta’  Forum. 

Auto  Sense  Wllliainann. 

SEMI-WEEKLY 

Barrie  Paqnie  on  Golf  (Honor). 
ladhrUoallty  of  Dress. 

ASSOCIATED  EDITORS,  Inc- 

4«»  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chleagn 


sheet  of  paper,  in  anywhere  from  100  to  500 
words,  and  mail  today. 

In  the  replies,  a  number  of  good 
letters  were  received,  and  when  these 
were  published  marked  copies  were  sent 
to  the  local  advertisers.  A  good  many 
of  the  answers  tell  of  specific  instances 
when  they  have  availed  themselves  of  ad¬ 
vertised  opportunities,  and  some  have 
made  worth-while  suggestions  for  better 
advertisements. — Hal  E.  Hoss. 


At  the  time  of  your  spring  festival 
or  other  local  unusual  musical  entertain¬ 
ment,  why  not  get  up  a  group  of  dis¬ 
play  ads  from  the  studios,  conserva¬ 
tories,  and  private  teachers  of  music,  to 
run  at  the  psychological  moment  when 
the  festival  causes  a  popular  interest  in 
music  to  reach  its  heighth. — C.  M.  Little¬ 
john. 

Here’s  an  idea  for  pepping  up  the 
editorial  and  advertising  forces;  Offer 
to  give  a  bonus  to  every  member  of 
either  staff  who  gets  a  dollar  from 
Editr  &  Publisher  for  a  Dollar  Puller 
or  a  Hunch,  provided  the  individual 
goes  ahead  and  gets  up  for  his  own 
paper  the  story  that  he  suggests,  or  pro¬ 
vided  that  he  takes  the  initiative  in 
putting  his  Dollar  Puller  into  effect  on 
his  own  paper.  This  would  stimulate 
the  staffs  considerably. — F.  H.  W. 

“Know  Your  Local  Dealer  Better.” 
This  title  could  be  used  as  a  head  for 
a  page  of  ads  on  which  each  week  is 
a  photograph  of  one  of  the  advertisers 
underneath  which  is  a  short  story  of  his 
career,  habits,  etc.  Elach  advertiser  has 
his  share  of  this  extra  publicity  which 
no  doubt  will  bring  him  in  closer  touch 
with  his  customers. — H.  N.,  Bellaire,  O. 

Don’t  miss  the  opportunity  to  put 
over  that  Poppy  Day  page  just  before 
Decoration  Day  and  sell  it  cooperatively 
to  professional  men.  Poppies  will  be 
sold  in  most  places  on  Decoration  ’Day, 


so  line  up  with  the  .\merican  Legion  and 
get  this  business. — Donald  O.  Ross. 

“Harry  Smith  made  $10  the  other  day 
in  about  five  minutes.  He  reads  the 
advertisements  in  the  Star  regularly,  and 
the  other  night,  saw  a  chance  to  buy  a 
practically  brand  new  refrigerator  for 
less  than  $10  under  the  regular  retail 
price.  So  in  one  evening,  1%  not  only 
got  all  of  the  news  that  was  going  on, 
but  saved  the  price  of  two  years’  sub¬ 
scription  as  well.”  That’s  the  way  one 
subscription-getter  letters  starts  out 
Maybe  it  will  give  you  a  new  angle  to 
shoot  to  your  list. — B.  T. 


UNCLE  JOSH  WISE  TAKES 
A  TRIP 


T^OR  the  second  time  in  almost  a  score 
of  years,  the  voice  of  Uncle  Josh 
Wise  is  silent. 

Josh  is  the 
-  whimsical,  hay¬ 
seed  philosopher 
of  the  Cleveland 
Press,  created  by 
J.  W.  (Jack) 
Raper,  whose 
daily  pithy  say¬ 
ings  have  been 
followed  for 
years  by  Press 
readers  and,  since 
the  Scripps-How- 
ard  papers  have 
expanded,  by 
readers  of  those 
Jack  Raped  news  papers  all 

over  the  country. 

The  voice  of  Josh  Wise  was  silenced  for 
a  few  weeks  in  1923  when  Raper  went  to 
England  and  Scotland  for  his  paper  and 
wrote  home  unconventional  news  letters 
anent  conditions  there. 

Now,  Raper  is  in  .Australia,  writing 


FsrBnniugmid&m^lk:n^aftr0 
htfrnaiional  N«wf  Service 

World  Bnddiiie,  Now  Yorii 


America  j  Largfft  Circulat  ioR 
Buil(iin§  Orpanizati'on 

ResuitjCount 

6  "fiODr  OccioentalBld 

INDUNAPOLIS  IND 


about  that  country  as  he  did  about  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland. 

Raper  left  Qeveland  for  Vancouver. 
Sailing  for  Sydney,  he  will  touch  briefly 
at  Honolulu. 

From  Sydney  he  will  strike  immediate¬ 
ly  into  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of 
Australia  and  will  mail  his  copy  home  to 
keep  his  daily  series  of  articles  going. 

Raper  expects  to  return  before 
summer. 


Plan  Scientific  Newsprint  Reaearch 

Scientific  research  of  paper  products 
will  be  conducted  by  the  North  Star 
Paper  Mills,  Quincy,  Ill.,  at  a  new 
laboratory  the  firm  is  planning.  The 
company  has  incorporated  a  special  com¬ 
pany  to  handle  the  work  and  special 
rooms  will  be  fitted  for  the  laboratory 
tests.  Edward  P.  Lannan,  Charles  Hol¬ 
lander  and  Elmer  H.  Meyer,  connected 
with  the  North  Star  company,  are  or¬ 
ganizers. 


GASOLINE  PRICES 

Are  they  fixed  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Company? 

Or  are  they  fixed  by  compe¬ 
tition  and  stq>ply  and  demand? 

The  fact*  and  figure*,  by  which 
you  may  reach  your  own  con- 
elusion,  are  set  forth  in  detail  in 
our  report  on  this  difficult  end 
complex  question. 

Our  report  mailed  April  11  gives  s 
clear  picture  of  "The  French  Financial 
Problem,"  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  downfall  of  the  Herriot  ministry, 
and  the  situation  confronting  the  new 
Cabinet. 

EDITORIAL  RESEARCH 
REPORTS 


142S  G  Street 


Washington,  D.  C 
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Memphis,  -Tenn. 
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Originators  of  the 
Pern  7  etnen 
Weekly  Business 
Review  Pa^e 


Look  uis  Lip  in 

Dliiv  01*  Bi'iTcisLi-’ee Vs 


Are  Yon  Superstitions? 

Of  course  not! 

Well  then,  watch 

^'Superstitious  Sue” 

by 

A.  B.  Chapin 

and 

See  how  foolish  other  folks  are 

A  One  Column  Cartoon 

with 

A  Bright  Idea 

Write  for  Samples 

Tbe  McClire  Newspaper  Syndicate 

S73  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


ATTENTION 

PUBLISHERS 

CB.  HOLLISTER  can  be 
*  reached  at  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Hotel,  New  York  City,  until 
further  notice.  Newspapers  con¬ 
fronted  with  circulation  problems 
and  desiring  large  immediate 
paid-in-advance  circulation  gains 
are  invited  to  communicate.  In 
position  to  conduct  one  more  big 
campaign  before  July  1st 


HOLLISTER 

I  CIRCULATION  ORCANIZAIICN 

I  7I7-/I1  con'-  LACriANGt  51-DG. 
LOS  ANCI^LF-5,  cal. 


GUSandGUSSIE 

By  JACK  LAIT 

Great  new  daily  comic  strip  will 
amuse  millions.  Don’t  watch  it 
grow — grow  with  It! 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241W.  58lh  St.  New  York  Ckf 
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9  Indicates  cities  of  30,000  or  more 
it  Indicates  Beckwith  odices. 


Beckwith  Covers  The  United  States  Best 

The  above  map  readily  illustrates  the  widespread  influence  of  The  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Special  Agency  as  it  does  the  strategic  location  of  its  8  offices.  Each  office 
commands  a  clearly  defined  field  of  national  advertising. 

No  important  advertising  point  is  more  than  a  night* s  ride  from  a  Beckwith 
office. 

45  Years  of  Supremacy 

The  Beckwith  Organization  is  the  oldest,  largest,  most  powerful  and  best  known 
Newspaper  special  agency  in  America.  Its  ffill  complement  exceeds  70  people 
of  which  28  are  trained  newspaper  advertising  salesmen. 

A  STRONG  TESTIMONIAL 

The  character  and  leadership  of  the  newspapers  together  with  an  unbroken 
record  of  years  of  satisfactory  service  are  a  substantial  and  genuine  endorsement 
of  the  high  standard  of  representation  rendered  by  this  agency. 


The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 

Main  Office,  World  Building,  New  York 


Nkw  York  -  Chicago  >  Detroit  -  St.  Louis  -  Kaksas  City  -  Atlanta  -  Los  Angeles  -  San  Fsanoscx) 
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V 

SAVE  Money 

SAVE  Space 

1 

EDUCE  your  tolls. 

Cut  down  your  overset. 

Stop  lost  motion  on  your  copy  desk» 

Avoid  dead  time  in  your  composing  room. 
Substitute  concise,  authentic  dispatches  for  disconnected  stories. 

Publishers  are  saving  thousands  of  dollars  annually  by  elim¬ 
inating  costly  duplication,  assuring  an  even  flow  of  copy  over 
their  copy  desks  and  into  the  composing  rooms  and  reducing 
their  tolls  and  the  cost  of  specials  by  utilizing  the 

100%  non-duplicating  leased  wire  dispatches  of  the 
Consolidated  Press  Association. 

These  publishers  are  saving  space  as  well  by  substituting  for 
meaningless^  fragmentary,  space-eating  items  the  clear,  concise, 
comprehensive  dispatches  written  by  the  recognized  specialists  of 
The  C.  P.  A. 

The  Consolidated  Press  Association 

Executive  Offices,  Evening  Star  Building,'  Washmgton.  D.  C. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Paris 

Eighth  Floor  Fourth  Floor  Third  Floor  Fourth  Roor 

World  Building  Daily  News  Building  Spreckles  Building  19  Rue  <rAntin 
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